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eHE  first  mention  of  a  Meeting  House  at  Glasgow 
occurs  in  the  minutes  of  Edinburgh  Quarterly 
Meeting,  Third  Month,  1691  : — Jt  being 
signified  to  this  meetting  y*  it  would  be  of 
service  to  truth  to  have  a  meeting  house  taken  in  Glasgow 
friends  here  do  unanimously  Consent  to  itt  &  conclude 
to  Contribut  for  y®  rent  of  itt.”  The  subject  is  next 
alluded  to  in  Twelfth  Month,  1695,  when  Glasgow  Friends, 
having  written  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  Concerning  the 
buying  of  ane  meeting  house  there  :  Jt  is  the  mind  of  this 
meeting  that  such  at  Glasgow  as  have  money  to  advance 
doe  purchase  the  house  at  the  easiest  rate  and  take  the 
right  in  their  own  name  and  in  case  the  houses  fall  waste 
and  not  make  up  the  yearly  rent  of  the  mony  so  to  be 
advanced  in  that  case  this  meeting  will  take  care  to  make 
up  the  same  friends  of  the  toun  in  the  first  place  paying 
a  sutable  proportion  thereof  for  the  meeting  roum  and 
what  is  behind  to  be  made  up  as  is  above  proposed.” 

A  year  later,  Twelfth  Month,  169I,  Hew  Wood, 
a  worthy  old  Friend,  a  Minister,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  suggested  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  that  he 
and  his  fellow  members  at  Hamilton  should  help  Glasgow 
Friends  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  money  borrowed  for  the 
purchase  of  their  meeting  house,  **  w®^  this  meeting  consents 
to.”  On  referring  to  the  minutes  of  Hamilton  Monthly 
Meeting,  we  find  that  in  the  following  Third  Month  two 
Friends  from  Glasgow  were  present,  and  represented  the 
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great  expense  Friends  there  had  incurred  in  repairing  their 
Meeting  House.  The  Monthly  Meeting  directed  that 
the  exact  account  of  the  outlay  should  be  brought  in  to 
the  next  Monthly  Meeting,  And  then  JTriends  would 
take  it  into  Considderation  whether  or  no  it  shall  be 
laid  befor  the  nixt  qwarterly  meeting  at  edenburgh  if  so 
be  a  Course  cannot  be  taken  with  it  here  amongst  our 
selves  in  thire  West  pairts.” 

Accordingly,  next  month  an  account  of  ''  11311^3 
i6sh  od  ”  was  brought  in,  the  amount  which  Friends  of 
Glasgow  had  expended  in  repairing  their  howse  their 
which  they  have  bought,  wherin  their  is  one  Room 
dedicated  for  jfriends  to  meet  in.’'  It  was  then  decided 
that  Friends  of  Hamilton  and  Cummerhead  would  wait 
for  a  month  and  see  how  much  Friends  of  Glasgow,  Askein 
and  Garshore  were  willing  to  contribute.  In  the  Fifth 
Month  it  is  frankly  stated  that  Friends  not  Haveing 
money  at  present,”  the  business  of  Glasgow  Meeting  House 
is  deferred,  and  it  is  not  until  the  Eleventh  Month  that 
we  find  George  Swan  signing  a  receipt  in  the  minute 
book  for  £47 . 7  Scots,  the  amount  of  the  contribution  by 
Friends  of  Hamilton. 

We  hear  no  more  about  the  Meeting  House  for  many 
years,  but  towards  the  end  of  1728  we  learn  that  Friends 
of  Glasgow,  having  bought  a  new  Meeting  House,  desired 
the  advice  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  on  the  subject.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  next  Quarterly  Meeting,  and 
meanwhile  two  Friends  were  appointed  to  goe  to  Glasgow 
to  take  a  view  of  the  said  house  betwixt  [now]  and  next 
Yearly  Meeting.”  The  report  seems  to  have  been 
satisfactory,  as  the  Yearly  Meeting,  Third  Month,  1729, 
agreed  to  allow  John  Purdon,  a  Friend  of  Glasgow,  £60 
sterling  for  that  lower  part  of  the  house  which  is  now  a 
danceing  school  and  the  closet  or  parlour  adjoyning  thereto 
together  with  the  equal  half  of  the  garden  on  the  back 
side  of  the  house.”  The  Quarterly  Meeting  will  make 
up  the  amount  still  needed  by  Glasgow  Friends  for  the 
purchase  of  the  house,  ”  and  if  friends  there  shal  conclude 
to  take  that  half  of  the  garden  which  is  furthest  distant 
from  the  house  then  the  said  John  Purdon  is  to  allow 
friends  Jsh  [?]  &  entry  therto.”  He  is  also  to  give 
Friends  the  first  offer  of  his  part  of  the  house  and  garden 
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in  case  he  wishes  to  sell  it  ;  and  he  and  his  heirs  are  to 
bind  themselves  to  keep  the  roof  and  upper  part  of  the 
house  in  good  repair.  For  some  reason  this  proposal 
did  not  satisfy  Glasgow  Friends,  and  their  representatives 
at  the  next  Quarterly  Meeting  ‘‘  gave  in  a  paper  giving 
ane  aco^t  of  yr  uneasines  w*  y®  minute  of  y®  Yearly 
Meeting  relative  to  y^^  meeting  house  was  read  &  after 
considering  ye  matter  dewly  this  meeting  still  adheers  to 
ye  former  minute.”  Accordingly,  at  the  Monthly  Meeting 
at  Glasgow  in  Third  Month,  1730,  it  was  “  Concluded 
that  John  Purdon  Give  ane  disposition  [of  the  house] 
to  William  Miller  Juner  at  Ednbrugh  he  reeving  from 
him  the  prise  agraed  theron.”  George  Purdon  (the 
brother  of  John)  is  to  receive  a  sum  of  500  Merks  left 
to  Hamilton  Meeting  by  Janet  Hamilton,  relict  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,^  of  Drumbony,  “  and  allso  the  severall 
superscriptons  of  friends  at  Glasgow  and  to  marck  what 
he  reeves  and  to  be  fwrth  Coming  to  William  Miler  for  the 
same  in  order  to  pay  John  Purdon  for  s<^  house  ;  George 
Swan  and  John  Purdon  are  to  give  the  trustees  their 
bond  for  500  merks  and  are  to  receive  in  exchange  a 
disposition  of  the  old  Meeting  House  from  the  present 

*  Alexander  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  earliest  native  Ministers 
amongst  Scottish  Friends.  In  1656  he  was  cited  before  the  presbytery 
of  Hamilton,  threatened  with  “  Clubb  Law,”  and  imprisoned.  In  the 
following  year,  having  been  seized  as  a  vagabond  at  Kilmaires  with  other 
Friends  of  Glasfoord,  he  and  they  were  imprisoned  at  Kilmarnock,  and 
were  afterwards  passed  on  from  constable  to  constable  till  they  came  to 
James  Campbell  of  Cesnock,  who,  after  examination  and  threatening, 
dismissed  them.  In  1673,  he  and  eight  other  Friends,  four  of  them 
women,  were  apprehended  at  a  meeting  in  Linlithgow  and  carried  ofiE  to 
prison.  Next  day  they  were  examined  before  the  Town  Council,  and 
sent  back  to  prison  ;  and  being  again  brought  before  the  magistrates 
“  they  were  regwired  either  to  goe  willingly  to  Edinburgh  and  appear 
befor  the  Secreet  cownsell  ...  or  they  wowld  send  a  partiejto  gward 
them  hither.  And  wpon  their  condescendencie  to  goe  willingly  they 
dismissed  them  And  they  according  to  their  conditione  went  to  Edin- 
burghe  and  attended  the  cowncell  all  the  tyme  appointed  to  them.  Jn 
which  tyme  the[y]  were  neuer  called  nor  charged  with  anything  by  the 
cownsill  so  they  retwrned  to  Linlithgowe  And  signified  to  the  provost  their 
diligence  according  to  aggreement  And  he  haveing  receaved  sattisfactione 
therewith  they  departed  thence.”  Alexander  Hamilton  died  in  1676, 
having  bequeathed  all  his  property  to  his  wife,  Janet.  In  1683  the  latter 
married  James  Gray  of  Hamilton,  and  died  in  1706,  leaving  a  bequest  of 
800  merks  to  Hamilton  Meeting,  which  was  payable  on  James  Gray’s 
decease. 

2  In  Third  Month,  1730,  six  Friends  of  Edinburgh  and  Kelso  had 
subscribed  ;^ii  sterling  to  assist  Friends  of  Glasgow  in  the  purchase  and 
repair  of  their  new  Meeting  House. 
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proprietors.  It  was  Concluded  also  that  the  five 
hwndred  mercks  shall  pay  no  Jntrest  whille  the  olde 
meting  howse  is  unesold,”  or,  as  another  minute  adds, 
while  Eupham  and  Jane  Weir  is  alive  nor  for  six  months 
after  the  decease  of  the  longest  liver  of  them  two.” 

Three  months  later  it  was  reported  that  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Meeting  House  and  the  garden  had  been 
granted  to  William  Miller,  Jun.,  and  Charles  Ormston, 
Jun.,  who  are  ‘'to  give  a  Back  Bond  to  Geo:  Purdon 
&  Thomas  Areskine  Signifying  that  it  is  only  disponed 
to  them  in  trust  ”  :  the  business  altogether  seems 
somewhat  complicated  !  In  Twelfth  Month  173!  report 
was  made  that  John  Purdon  was  desirous  to  sell  that 
part  of  the  Meeting  House  which  belonged  to  him,  and 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  gave  its  advice  that  “  it  will  be 
best  for  Glasgow  Friends  to  Buy  his  part  if  they  can 
Conveniently  do  it,  seeing  they  seem  to  alledge  that  it 
will  be  so  considerable  a  Loss  to  the  Light  of  the  meeting 
house  providing  any  other  should  buy  it.”  It  appears 
that  19s.  6d.  was  paid  out  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  funds 
in  Second  Month,  1734,  “  for  infeftings  W“  Miller  junior 
&  Charles  Ormston  junior  in  the  Meeting  house  of 
Glasgow  and  Seasing  thereon.”  In  the  Third  Month 
of  that  year  a  request  came  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Edinburgh  from  Glasgow  Friends,  that  part  of  the  interest 
of  Elizabeth  Dickson’s  legacy  might  be  applied  to  the 
repair  of  the  Meeting  House.  The  Yearly  Meeting,  how¬ 
ever,  decided  that,  as  they  had  already  contributed 
towards  the  purchase  of  the  said  building,  it  was  the 
business  of  Glasgow  Friends  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  anything  more  in  the 
Monthly  Meeting  minutes  regarding  Glasgow  Meeting 
House  until  1791.  At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  Sixth 
Month,  1737,  however,  an  epistle  was  read  from  Friends 
of  Glasgow  in  which  they  mention  “  that  their  meetings 
on  the  First  days  in  the  Afternoon  was  some  times 
frequented  by  sober  people,  who  behav’d  decently.  Also 

3  Chambers,  in  his  Encyclopedia,  explains  “  Infeftment  ”  or 
“Sasine  ”  as  “a  Scotch  law-term  used  to  denote  the  symbolical  giving 
possession  of  land,  which  was  the  completion  of  the  title,  the  mere  con¬ 
veyance  not  being  enough.  The  instrument  of  Sasine  was  the  notarial 
instrument  embod5dng  the  fact  of  Infeftment.”  Nowadays  the  process 
has  been  much  simplified. 
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that  they  hop’d  through  divine  Assistance  to  be  mor 
in  the  way  of  their  duty  than  heretofore.” 

From  the  cash  accounts  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  it 
would  appear  that  the  Meeting  House  was  sold  in  1751. 
In  the  Fifth  Month  of  that  year,  one  William  Lumsden 
received  £1  iis.  6d.,  for  writing  the  disposition  to 
the  Old  Meeting  house  in  Glasgow  upon  its  sale,”  whilst 
”  his  servant  ”  received  three  shillings,  and  six  shillings 
was  paid  ”  for  Extract  of  John  Purdon’s  Disposition.” 
In  the  following  year  £10  19s.  gd.  was  paid  to  W“ 
Lumsden  for  his  pains  &  trouble  in  going  to  Glasgow 
[probably  on  business  connected  with  the  new  Meeting 
House]  and  for  Charges  in  the  journey  &  Postage  of 
letters.” 

Curiously  enough  there  is  no  definite  statement  in 
the  accounts  of  the  purchase  of  the  new  Meeting  House, 
but  there  is  a  record  of  its  sale  for  £300,  early  in  1791. 
We  learn  from  the  minute  of  that  date  that  in  Ninth 
Month,  1751,  Charles  Ormston,  merchant  in  Kelso,  and 
William  Miller,  elder  and  younger.  Seedsmen  near  the 
Abbey  of  Holyroodhouse,  had  been  appointed  trustees  of 
the  Meeting  House ;  whilst  in  the  cash  accounts  of  Fourth 
Month,  1753,  there  is  mention  of  £6  7s.  8d.  having  been 
paid  by  Edinburgh  Monthly  Meeting  to  George  Nisbet 
for  a  Gallery  and  other  work  to  the  Meeting  house  of 
Glasgow  as  p^  discharg’d  Acc^.” 

So  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  records  it  would 
appear  that  no  Friends  had  been  resident  in  Glasgow 
probably  for  some  time  before  1788.4  In  that  year  John 
Pemberton,  writing  to  a  Friend  at  Edinburgh,  after  visiting 
Friends  in  Scotland,  says  : 

Dear  G.  Dillwyn  to  whom  J  wrote  &  mentioned  the  state  of  the 
meeting  house  at  Glasgow  [writes]  “  J  mentioned  to  the  meeting  for 
Sufferings  the  circumstance  of  the  meeting  houses  at  Edenburgh  and 
Glasgow,  &  thy  proposal  of  having  George  Miller  charged  with  the  Care  of 
them.  The  meeting  proposed  to  take  the  subject  up  at  a  future  siting 
&  will  probably  write  to  G.  Miller  when  they  know  from  David  Barclay 
who  Corresponds  with  W'"  Miller  what  has  been  done  on  the  Occasion.  J 
also  Comunicated  the  pleasing  account  of  the  little  meeting  at  Glasgow. 

J  have  several  times  tho^^  &  even  before  J  saw  the  place  that  there  was  a 
seed  in  it  which  would  be  raised. 

4  There  are  no  names  of  Glasgow  or  other  West  Country  Friends  in 
the  list  of  members  compiled  by  Edinburgh  Monthly  Meeting  in  1787. 
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The  meeting  here  alluded  to  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  little  gathering  of  seekers  after  Truth,  of  whom  it  was 
reported  to  Edinburgh  Monthly  Meeting  in  Fifth  Month, 
1789,  that  there  was  some  appearance  of  convincement 
at  Glasgow,”  and  one  John  Kay  ventured  to  make 
application  for  membership,  but  his  reception  was  delayed 
— it  would  appear  indefinitely.  Three  years  later,  in 
Eleventh  Month,  1792,  Mary  Dudley,  writing  to  George 
Miller  after  her  return  from  a  religious  visit  to  Scotland, 
remarks  : 

Our  kind  Companion,  J[ohn]  W[itcheU],  may  communicate  various 
particulars  of  our  journey  since  leaving  Perth  .  .  .  and  our  little 

stop  at  Glasgow,  with  the  few  there  who  appear  under  convincement, 
with  whom  we  had  a  sitting  on  first  day  Evening  in  a  Room  at  the  Inn, 
and  were  further  relieved  by  another  season  with  some  of  them  the  next 
morning,  previous  to  our  departure  :  there  felt  to  us  something  worth 
visiting  among  these,  though  but  so  few  in  number,  and  [we]  could  not 
but  regret  they  were  without  a  suitable  meeting  place,  but  perhaps  if  they 
are  preserved  on  the  right  foundation,  even  in  this  respect  way  may  be 
made  for  them,  and  the  sympathy  of  their  friends  excited  towards  them — 
two  of  them  it  is  to  be  fear’d  have  sustained  loss,  for  one  however  I  sensibly 
felt  and  am  solicitous  he  may  be  helped,  from  a  belief  that  the  visitation  of 
heavenly  regard  is  renewed  towards  him  ...  I  write  thus  freely  to 
thee  my  dear  friend  respecting  these  people,  because  I  wish  them  to  be  the 

objects  of  your  care  and  sympathy. 

« 

The  little  gathering  mentioned  by  Mary  Dudley  was 
no  doubt  the  seed  out  of  which  there  shortly  grew  up  the 
revived  Meeting  at  Glasgow — now  by  far  the  largest 
assembly  of  Friends  in  Scotland. 

W.  F.  Miller. 

Winscombe,  Som. 


Ellen  Cockan,  a  well-known  ministering  Friend,  once  took  a  young 
woman  to  task  for  her  gaiety  in  having  a  parasol.  The  ready  rejoinder 
came  :  “  Ellen  Cockan,  I  bought  it  in  thy  shop.” 


Solomon  Chapman,  a  Minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  North 
of  England,  is  described  as  being  somewhat  formal  and  sententious  in 
speech.  His  directions  to  a  servant  in  a  house  where  he  visited  are 
recorded  : — "  Bring  me  two  jugs  of  water  in  the  morning — one,  not  warm, 
but  hot ;  another,  not  hot,  but  warm.  Knock  at  the  door,  then  open  it, 
and  proclaim  the  hour  in  an  audible  voice.” 

From  Thomas  Henry  Webb’s  MS.  Collection  of  Quaker  Stories. 


1662^679 


Continued  from  Vol.  xi.  j).  104. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Loughborough.  1661-3.  Parker,  baker — 

for  burying  his  child  himselfe  in  Barrow  Churchyard, 
being  extra  poch  (parochial),  without  Beridge  y® 
Vicar  his  consent. 

Normanton  Sup  le  Heath.  Willmum  KiUbye — 
Johem  Kilby e.  For  not  comeing  of  late  to  divine  service, 
&  for  sitting  in  the  Church  with  their  hatts  on  in  time 
of  sermon. — 14  July,  1663. 

Mount  Sorrell.  Matthew  Rudkin — for  not  paying 
two  Levies — 2/-  and  i/-.  For  not  coming  to  Church — 
being  a  Quaker — ex. 

Richard  Arington — do.,  do. 

Loughborough.  1665.  Oct.  ii.  Mariam  Winterup 
— for  being  a  Quaker. 

- Peele  vid — for  being  a  Quaker,  &  hath  had 

several  Meetings  in  her  house,  contrary  to  the  Lawes. 

William  Clark,  Quaker,  a  great  disturber  to  the 
Church. 

Stapleton.  1664.  Ap.  6.  William  Blaxely — for 
not  burying  his  children  in  ye  usuall  place. 

Kilworth  Australis  (South  Kilworth).  1664.  Oct. 
20.  Thomam  Andrewes  &  his  whole  family — Jane 
Woodword — as  Quakers  for  not  coming  to  Church. 
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Belgrave.  1664.  Oct.  20.  William  Sly  et  uxof — 
for  not  coming  to  Church,  &  having  one  Child  unbaptised 
that  was  born  at  our  town  28  Ap.  1665. 

fassus  est  that  he  goeth  to  y«  Church  amongst 
those  that  are  called  Quakers.  Asked  if  he  will  receive 
absolution  :  “he  understands  not  what  it  is.” 

Syston.  1667.  Ap.  26.  Thomas  Burbage,  Rich- 
ardum  Francke — for  being  Quakers. 

Belton.  1674.  Aug.  ig.  Robtum  Hickson  Taylor 
— Annam  eius  ux — William  Shepheard,  Cordwiner — 
Quakers,  none  of  whom  come  to  the  Church — ex. 

Leicester — All  Saints.  1674.  Aug.  ig.  Joem 
Penford^  (i.e.  Johannem) — yeoman — a  Quaker — ^for 
absenting  himself  from  Church  to  hear  divine  service — 
2  months.  He  doth  sometimes  abide  in  the  parish  of 
All  Sts  but  that  his  habitacon  &  dwelling  is  at  Kirkby 
Muxloe. 

Kirkby  Mallory.  1674.  Aug.  ig.  John  Smart 
juh — reputed  Quaker,  ex. 

East  Liss,  G.  Lyon  Turner. 

Hants. 


When  Esther  Wheeler  (afterwards  Seebohm)  was  in 
attendance  on  her  aged  grandfather,  William  Tuke 
[1732-1822],  she  often  read  to  him  in  his  blindness.  On 
one  occasion,  after  finishing  an  interesting  piece  of 
biography,  in  which  the  concluding  scene  was  a  short 
one,  she  remarked  how  little  was  said  respecting  the 
death  of  the  person  named,  to  which  William  Tuke 
replied,  “  I  reckon  nought  of  that,  a  man’s  life  is  his 
testimony.” — Memoirs  of  B.  and  E.  Seebohm,  1873,  p.  112. 


*  George  Fox,  in  his  Journal  (Camb.  ed.  ii.  no)  refers  to  him — 
“  I  went  to  Leicester  to  visitt  y®  prisoners  there.  And  from  thence  to 
Jo :  Penford’s,  where  wee  had  a  generall  meetinge  large  &  pretious.” 
vide  note  by  Norman  Penney,  no  2  on  p.  406  (vol.  ii.) — his  arrest  and  fine 
for  a  Conventicle  in  his  house  at  Kirby  Muxloe  in  1670  :  He  was  also 
heavily  fined  1685. 


QRmj  (Jlaneom,  nee  (^eff  [1728-1.8XX], 
of  ^on&on,  Cro^bon,  onb  '^ik^in 


>%^%^ERCY  RANSOM  was  the  tenth  child  and  fifth 
j  I  I  I  daughter  of  Benjamin  Bell,  a  Quaker  druggist, 
j  ^  of  Leadenhall  Street,  London  (and  by  company,  a 
Citizen  and  Glover),  and  of  Mercy  Wragg,  his 
wife,  and  was  born  there  15th  June,  1728.  In  her  early 
years  she  had  the  privilege  of  the  ministrations  of  that 
eminent  Quaker  Minister,  Samuel  Fothergill,  when  she  was 
resident  both  in  London  and  at  Croydon,  where  her 
grandparents,  William  and  Mary  (Owen)  Wragg,  her 
parents  and  three  of  her  brothers  and  a  married  sister, 
Sarah  Crafton,  resided,  and  where  her  father  was  buried 
in  1752,  and  her  mother  in  1774. 

In  our  possession  is  a  manuscript,  formerly  Mercy 
Ransom’s,  inscribed  ''  Mercy  Bell’s  Commonplace  Book, 
July  the  24th,  1745.”  In  this  book  the  young  Diarist 
has  neatly  entered  her  spiritual  experiences,  accounts  of 
ministering  Friends,  Scripture  texts,  sundry  events, 
copies  of  Quaker  letters  and  anecdotes,  etc.,  etc.,  up  to 
the  year  1757. 

Amongst  other  entries  are  the  following  : — ''  Went 
to  Tottenham,  June  8th,  1738  [presumably  to  school]  ; 
Came  away  December  23,  1743.”  Then  follows  a  long 
entry  in  cypher,  in  figures,  which  is  easily  decipherable  ! 

Other  entries  include  a  copy  of  a  religious  letter 
from  William  Penn  “To  a  young  Person  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,”  dated  Navy  Office,  lo^ii  of  ye  5th  Month,  1668,” 
also  a  ''Paper  of  James  Naylor’s  written  by  way  of 
Recantation  after  his  Fall  and  Sufferings.” 

A  long  letter  dated  "  London,  18^^  of  the  Seventh 
month,  1697,”  from  Thomas  Story  to  his  father,  on  the 
latter’s  strong  objection  to  his  son  going  to  Pennsylvania. 
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"  28-4th  month,  1749,  a  Meeting  was  appointed 
for  Mary  Paisley  [Peisley,  later  Neale],  and  Mary  Weston, 
etc.  M.  P.  said  ‘  Bad  Books  [are]  as  effectual  poison  to 
the  mind  as  ars[e]nick  to  the  Body.’  ” 

“  i6-5th  month,  1749,  Henton  Brown,  Thomas  Olave 
[Ollive],  and  Elizabeth  Talwin  was  at  Croydon  Meeting.” 

Another  entry  says,  “  I  remember  when  we  went  to 
pay  our  first  visit  to  Cousin  J[eremiah]  0[wen]’s  wife, 
1749,  notwithstanding  the  gaiety  and  grandeur  which 
appear’d  in  her  dress  and  Equipage,  with  which  our  eyes 
could  not  but  be  somewhat  taken  up,  a  certain  passage  of 
Scripture  seem’d  to  live  in  my  mind  in  a  particular  manner 
to  wit  what  David  says  ‘  one  Hour  in  the  presence  of  God 
is  better  than  a  thousand  any  where  else.’  ” 

Other  entries  refer  to  the  ministrations  of  Abigail 
Watson,  Ann  Barclay,  William  Pitts,  Thomas  Dann, 
John  Hayward,  Elizabeth  Bundock,  Sarah  Artis,  Lydia 
Lancaster,  Benjamin  Kidd,  Jane  Hoskins,  S.  Hunt, 
Elizabeth  Sim[p]kins,  Mary  Abbott,  Daniel  Stanton  of 
Pennsylvania,  Samuel  Sanns  [?  Sands]  of  Lanca¬ 
shire,  Daniel  Bell,  John  Hunt,  Kitty  Payton,  Rachel 
Trafford,  Nicholas  Davis,  Thomas  Whitehead,  Sophia 
Hume,  John  Townsend,  Susanna  Morris,  Sarah  [Sims] 
Beck,  M.  Keine,  Thomas  Constable,  Rachel  Penfold, 
Isaac  Sharpless,  etc.,  mostly  at  Croydon  Meeting, 
Gracechurch  Street,  etc. 

''  In  this  year  [1749-50]  also  I  was  at  y®  Burial  of 
our  Friend  Jonathan  Dickenson,  at  which  we  had  a  very 
large  meeting  ;  he  was  a  man  generally  well-beloved 
by  his  Friends  and  Neighbours.” 

“  30-4-1751  Joseph  Rule  [“  The  Quaker  in  White  ”] 
was  at  Croydon  Meeting,  and  the  Day  before  he  preach’d 
at  the  Market  House.”  11-6-1751,  Joseph  Rule 
at  Croydon  Meeting.” 

‘‘  18-5  month,  1753,  Susanna  Morris  visited  us 
accompanied  by  S[arah]  Beck  and  M.  Picket. 
Susanna  spoke  chiefly  by  way  of  Exhortation  &  seem’d 
to  think  there  was  among  us  who  had  received  the 
Truth  in  the  Love  of  it  and  were  in  a  good  degree  Com- 
formable  to  its  Dictates.  She  also  much  perswaded 
my  Brothers  [William,  Benjamin  and  Joseph  Bell]  to 
take  heed  and  beware  of  Deism.” 


MERCY  RANSOM 


II 


The  Diarist  frequently  speaks  of  Samuel  FothergilFs 
sermons,  commencing  17-10-1749,  principally  at  Grace- 
church  Street,  also  at  Westminster,  Devonshire  House, 
Horslydown,  Peel,  Park,  Wapping,  etc.,  and  notes  a 
parting  meeting  at  Gracechurch  Street,  .  28-5-1752. 
Under  date  **  12-9-1756  Samuel  Fothergill  was  at  Grace- 
church  St.  Meeting  Morning  and  Afternoon  (the  first 
time  I  saw  him  after  his  return  from  America)  in  the 
morning  his  text  was  '  Watchman  what  of  ye  night  ’ 
.  .  .  he  stood  about  an  Hour  &  half,  &  concluded 

the  meeting  in  prayer.  In  the  Afternoon  (thou  shalt 
not  make  unto  thy  self  any  graven  Image),  .  .  . 

stood,  I  think  rather  better  than  an  Hour  &  half  &  con¬ 
cluded  the  Meeting  in  Prayer.'’ 

''  In  ye  nth  Mq  1757  Samuel  Fothergill  came  to 
visit  this  City  of  London ;  I  many  times  heard  him 
greatly  to  my  Satisfaction,  Instruction,  Edification,  & 
Comfort ;  I  recollect  some  of  the  Texts  he  preached 
from  vizt  at  Joseph  Besse’s  Burial,  Ratcliffe  (tho’  not 
a  Scripture  Text,  yet  an  undoubted  Truth),  ‘It  is  a 
Solemn  Thing  to  Live  &  an  Awful  Thing  to  Dye.’  ” 

The  Diarist  then  recites  other  occasions  and  texts. 
“  4th  Day  Evening,  young  Folks  Meeting,  Devonshire 
House,  I  Tim.  4  Chap.  8  ver.”  .  .  .  “  This  same 

day  [sixth  day],  S[amuel]  F[othergill]  call’d  at  our  house 
to  bid  us  farewell,  (indeed  I  thought  it  a  solemn  parting). 
On  my  saying  ‘  I  hope  we  shall  profitably  remember  thy 
visit,’  he  spoke  to  this  Effect,  ‘  I  earnestly  wish  the  living 
among  you  may  encrease  in  strength  &  be  able  to  Bury 
the  Dead.  I  have  desir’d  to  be  kept  in  the  right  line,  & 
endeavour’d  to  move  in  it  according  to  the  best  of  my 
understanding.  I  have  nothing  to  boast  of  but  an  easy 
calm  or  quiet  [he]  seem’d  to  intimate  he  had  finish’d  his 
Commission,  or  Business  &  could  depart  in  Peace),  there 
is  many  or  Divers  particulars  of  this  City  my  spirit  is 
united  to  in  an  indissolvable  Bond  ;  you  both  among 
divers  others  will  often  recurr  to  my  Remembrance;  ’ 
It  was  a  Visit  (tho’  short,  yet  satisfactory)  I  think  I  shall 
not  soon  forget  it.  30th  12  Mo.  1757.” 

Amongst  miscellaneous  entries,  Mercy  Bell  says, 
under  date  “8-12  month,  1749-50,  there  was  felt  a  shock 
of  an  earthquake  in  the  City  of  London  and  Suburbs, 
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likewise  at  Westminster,  I  felt  it  at  our  house  in  Leadenhall 
Street  in  the  Dining  Room  sitting  in  a  window,  it  seem’d 
to  me  as  if  the  House  gave  way  like  one  going  to  fall. 
8th  ist  month  following  about  half  an  hour  after  5  a  Clock 
in  ye  morning  we  felt  another  shock  which  I  believe  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  considerably  greater  than  the 
former,  it  seemed  so  to  me  ;  many  People  was  waked 
out  of  their  Sleep  ;  some  say  there  was  a  small  Shock 
between  i  &  2  in  the  morning,  I  heard  a  person  say  so 
that  felt  it ;  neither  is  these  all  the  warnings  that 
Infinite  Wisdom  has  seen  meet  to  send  us,  one  of  which  I 
should  think  might  be  sufficient  to  convince  every  mortal 
not  only  that  there  is  an  Almighty  Being,  but  that  he  can 
shake  us  poor  worms  into  Atoms  in  a  moment.  I  think 
that  of  the  Locusts  which  hath  appear’d  in  and  about 
London  for  the  2  last  Summers  is  remarkable  &  appears 
to  me  as  if  Infinite  Loving  Kindness  is  yet  pleas’d  to  spare 
us  a  little  longer  to  see  if  shaking  the  Rod  will  lead  this 
long-favour’d  nation  to  Repentance,  which  my  soul 
truly  desires.” 

Mercy  Bell,  then  aged  about  thirty,  married  firstly, 
17  May,  1757,  at  Devonshire  House,  as  his  second  wife. 
Stamper  Bland,  of  Lombard  Street,  Citizen  and  Banker, 
son  of  John  and  the  late  Elizabeth  Bland  of  the  same. 
At  this  wedding  was  a  large  gathering  of  relatives  of  the 
names  of  Chamberlin,  Crafton,  Vaux,  Owen,  Bell,  Bland, 
Hagen,  Chorley,  Wragg,  Stamper,  etc. ;  and  amongst  other 
witnesses  were  Edmund  Peckover,  Daniel  Bell,  Joseph 
Green,  Grizell  Hoare,  etc.,  etc. 

Stamper  Bland  did  not  long  survive  this  marriage, 
but  died  7  May,  1761,  in  his  forty-second  year,  and  was 
buried  in  Bunhill  Fields.  He  had  married,  firstly,  says 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  '‘9  November,  1747,  at 
the  Quakers’  Meeting  .'  .  .  Miss  Sally  Morgan,  of 

^Stratford,”  with  a  fortune  of  6000I.” 

'  After  her  husband’s  death,  Mercy  Bland  went  to 
reside  at  Norwich,  probably  to  keep  house  for  her  brother- 
in-law,  John  Oxley, ^  formerly  of  Warwick,  who  had 

*  John  Oxley,  who  survived  until  1773,  was  brother  to  Joseph  Oxley, 
the  well-known  Minister  (whose  interesting  Journal  was  published  by 
John  Barclay  in  1837),  and  grandfather  of  the  Oxleys  of  Stoke  Newington, 
the  last  of  whom,  Caroline  Oxley,  survived  until  1889,  when  she  died, 
aged  eighty-four. 
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married  her  sister,  Elizabeth  Bell,  who  had  died  in  1760, 
aged  thirty-five. 

Mercy  Bland  married,  secondly,  at  Tottenham,  16 
May,  1765,  as  his  second  wife,  Joseph  Ransom  of  Hitchin, 
mealman,  son  of  Joseph  Ransom  of  the  same,  baker,  and 
formerly  of  Southwark,  and  Mary  Burr  his  wife,  and 
grandson  of  Richard  Ransom,  of  North  Walsham,  Norfolk, 
miller,  and  Phoebe  his  wife,  of  the  former  of  whom  there 
is  an  account  in  Piety  Promoted. 

Joseph  Ransom  of  Hitchin,  who  was  Mercy  Ransom's 
senior  by  some  twelve  years,  died  1779,  aged  sixty- three, 
and  she  had  no  issue  by  either  husband. 

By  Joseph  Ransom’s  first  wife,  Ann  Laundy,  whom 
he  married  in  1744,  he  had  issue,  and  he  was  the  great¬ 
grandfather  of  the  late  Alfred  and  William  Ransom  of 
Hitchin,  and  Edvfin  Ransom  of  Bedford,  and  of  the  late 
Margaret  Barclay  and  Mary  Ann  Seebohm. 

Mercy  Ransom,  who  continued  to  reside  at  Hitchin 
until  her  death,  was  from  youth  a  religious  character, 
steady  and  exemplary  and  always  holding  the  things 
that  are  most  excellent  in  the  highest  estimation  ”  ;  and 
about  1784  became  a  Minister  in  the  Society  and  was  well 
known  as  such  throughout  the  country.  She  travelled 
extensively  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  some  of 
her  services  had  as  her  companion  her  ancient  friend," 
Sarah  Crawley. ^ 

In  a  manuscript  diary  of  Mercy  Ransom’s  in  our 
possession  we  find  the  following.  In  1792  she  went  via 
Reading  to  Bristol,  where  she  visited,  with  her  companion, 
Hannah  Stephenson,  the  families  of  Friends  at  Bristol 
and  Bath,  being  joined  in  that  service  by  Deborah  Darby 
and  Rebekah  Young.  She  gives  the  names  of  all  the 
families  visited,  and  who  were  the  members  composing 
them.  During  her  service  at  Bristol  from  the  10  October, 
1792  (suspended  for  a  week  during  that  time  through 
Deborah  Darby’s  illness),  to  the  22  November,  she  held 
190  sittings  and  visited  691  persons. 

*  This  Friend  was  born  at  Hitchin  in  1717.  Her  mother,  the 
daughter  of  John  Field,  the  compiler  of  several  parts  of  Piety  Promoted, ^ 
remembered  William  Penn,  in  whose  company  she  had  been.  Of  Sarah 
Crawley,  who  was  a  Minister  for  sixty  years,  and  who  died  in  1799,  aged 
eighty-one,  there  is  an  account  in  Piety  Promoted. 
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Mercy  Ransom  next  went  to  Frenchay,  visiting  John 
Hill  and  his  daughters  Ann  and  Elizabeth  at  their 
boarding-school  there.  Later  she  went  to  Bath  and  visited 
Christiania  Gurney  and  her  brother  Joseph  Freame. 

In  1793,  she  attended  the  Welsh  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Carmarthen,  where  she  met  Job  Scott,  who  held  a  meeting 
at  the  Theatre,  went  to  Haverfordwest,  where  she  visited 
Abraham  Clibborn  and  family,  Milford  Haven,  Cardiff, 
Pontypool,  and  Abergavenny,  from  thence  returning  by 
stage  to  London. 

Later,  with  Sarah  Crawley,  she  went  to  Stotfold, 
meeting  with  Rud  Wheeler  and  Isaac  Sharpies. 

She  appears  to  have  been  in  Scotland  in  1794. 

In  1795,  visits  were  paid  to  all  the  Meetings  in 
London,  also  to  the  Quarterly  Meetings  of  Essex,  Suffolk 
and  Norfolk.  When  at  Norwich  she  heard  of  the  death 
of  her  brother,  Benjamin  Bell,  of  Croydon,  and  returned 
for  the  funeral,  riding  on  this  journey  in  all  some  783 
miles. 

In  1796,  Mercy  Ransom  paid  visits  within  the  compass 
of  her  own  Quarterly  Meeting,  visiting  Luton,  Hemstead, 
Chorley  Wood,  Rickmansworth  (where  she  lodged  ''  at 
my  sister  Bland’s,  her  sister  Mary  and  she  living  together  in 
a  house  belonging  to  Cousin  Mary  Stamper  ”),  St.  Albans, 
and  so  home  to  Hitchin. 

The  same  year  she  went  to  Worcester  by  way  of 
Ampthill  and  Chipping  Norton.  She  visited  Bromyard, 
Leominster,  Ross  (at  Thomas  Pritchard’s),  Tewksbury, 
Oxford,  etc.  Of  this  visit  she  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
the  Friends  visited,  some  168  in  all,  and  travelling  311 
miles. 

In  1797,  Mercy  Ransom,  with  her  esteemed  friend, 
Ann  Christy  (who  as  Nanny  Christy  figures  with  a  green 
apron  in  the  picture  of  Gracechurch  Street  Meeting),  visited 
Friends  of  Devonshire  House  Monthly  Meeting. 

In  1798,  with  her  step-daughter,  Ann  Ransom,  she 
visited  Friends’  families  in  Albans  Monthly  Meeting.  The 
same  year,  24  Ninth  Month,  she  attended  ''the  first 
Monthly  Meeting  held  at  Ampthill  since  the  junction  with 
Baldock,  when  we  had  Mary  Sterry’s  company.” 

The  same  year  also  she  visited  Friends’  families  of 
Ratcliff  Monthly  Meeting,  about  sixty  sittings  in  all. 
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In  1801,  with  her  ''  dear  friend,  Phebe  Lucas,”  she 
attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Hertford,  visiting 
families  there. 

She  concludes  her  Journal  as  follows :  ”  Oh 

how  weighty  is  the  work  !  who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things  ?  no  man,  as  man,  nothing  that  is  of  the  creature, 
nothing  but  the  fresh  pouring  forth  of  the  Divine 
Emanation  on  the  mind  of  the  humbled  servant,  in 
every  sitting  ;  it  is  trying  to  the  natural  mind  to  be  thus 
engaged,  but  that  Peace  which  passeth  all  human  under¬ 
standing  makes  up  for  many  difficulties,  but  oh !  how  has 
my  mind  been  sorrowful  in  some  Families,  on  feeling  the 
insensibility  that  prevails  in  Individuals,  who  profess  to 
be  led  and  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

The  next  year,  1802,  Mercy  Ransom  had  a  fall,  which 
confined  her  to  the  house  about  six  months,  but  in  spite 
of  acute  suffering  she  was  able  at  times  to  attend  her  own 
Meeting,  although  never  recovering  her  usual  health. 

During  her  illness  she  kept  a  diary,  which,  edited  by 
her  niece  Susanna  (Grafton)  Day,  of  Saffron  Walden,  was 
published  in  1816,  after  her  death,  entitled  Some  Remarks 
by  way  of  Diary  written  by  Mercy  Ransom  during  a  long 
confinement  by  lameness.  This  diary  commences  30  xii. 
1802,  and  ends  18  xi.  1810. 

Mercy  Ransom  died  at  Hitchin  25  v.  1811,  aged 
eighty- three,  and  was  buried  in  Friends’  Burial  Ground 
there  2  vi.  1811,  having  been  a  Minister  some  twenty-five 
years. 

In  Tenth  Month,  1811,  Hitchin  Monthly  Meeting 
issued  a  long  and  appreciative  Testimony  concerning  her, 
signed  by  twenty-seven  men  and  nineteen  women  Friends, 
which  was  endorsed  by  Beds  and  Herts  Quarterly  Meeting. 
The  Testimony  states  that  in  her  last  illness  she  said  :  ”  I  - 
have  loved  the  Lord  with  all  my  heart,  with  all  my  soul, 
and  with  all  my  strength,  and  I  hope  I  have  loved  my 
neighbour  as  myself,”  and  later,  Farewell,  farewell,  I  have 
an  allotment  in  Heaven.” 

There  is  an  account  of  this  good  woman  in  Piety 
Promoted,  and  a  facsimile  of  her  signature  in  Select 
Miscellanies. 

A  striking  silhouette  portrait  of  her  by  her  niece, 
Susanna  Day,  dated  1768,  also  exists. 
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Mercy  Ransom  was  greatly  valued  and  revered  by 
her  relations  and  friends;  she  seems  to  have  been  quite 
an  oracle  in  her  family,  and,  like  many  another  Friend, 
was  well  up  in  medicaments  and  cooking  recipes. 
Amongst  manuscripts  of  hers  in  our  possession  are  recipes 
for  Lip  Salve,  Cowslip  Wine,  Black  Puddings,  Consumption, 
Dutch  Flummery,  Bleau  Mange,”  etc. 

Amongst  relics  of  her  are  a  small  trunk  with  M.R. 
upon  it  in  brass  nails,  and  a  silver  apple-scoop,  M.R.  to  M.G., 
presented  by  her  to  her  great -niece  Mercy  Green,  of  Saffron 
Walden,  formerly  Day,  upon  her  marriage,  probably  in 
1795- 

We  possess  a  long  and  neatly  written  letter  from  her 
to  her  step-daughter,  Ann  Ransom,  of  Hitchin,  dated 
Pontypool,  4  v.  1793,  which  gives  an  account  of  her 
religious  services  in  that  neighbourhood.  Another  letter 
of  1771,  dated  Hitchin,  to  her  niece,  Susanna  Crafton, 
of  Croydon,  is  one  of  encouragement  in  her  religious 
course.  A  postscript  says  :  I  have  received  my  Gold 

Buttons,  have  not  paid  the  charge ;  if  thou  have 
opportunity  please  do  it.” 

The  last  entry  in  the  Diary  (1797-1803)  of  her  niece 
Susanna  Day  reads  :  6  January,  1803.  Received  an 

alarming  account  of  Aunt  Ransom’s  Health  by  a  Letter 
from  her  Daughter  [Ann],  went  over  to  Hitchin  prety 
directly — spent  three  weefa  most  of  the  time  with  Aunt. 
While  I  was  there  Joshua  Wheeler  was  removed  by 
Death.  Sister  Exton  accompanied  by  Cousin  Mary 
Ransom  [later  Exton]  and  [my]  daughter  Agatha  [Day] 
came  over  to  attend  the  Interment ;  staid  near  a  week  at 
Hitchin  after  which  I  returned  with  them  to  Ampthill  and 
spent  most  of  the  week  following ;  came  home  by  way  of 
Hitchin,  where  my  son  Richard  [Day]  met  me.  Left 
dear  Aunt  better.  She  discovered  an  Inclination  to 
come  over  to  Walden  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days 
with  me.  I  do  not  find  my  spirits  equal  to  taking  up  the 
subject,  neither  does  it  appear  practicable  in  Aunt’s  very 
lame  infirm  state  to  get  her  removed  so  far,  so  that  matter 
is  left  for  the  present.” 


Hastings. 


Joseph  J.  Green. 


£<^^rfe^ott  C^rotttcfe 


^I^HOMAS  CARLETON  (1636-1684)  has  been  previously  mentioned 
V/  in  The  Journal  (iii.  12;  x.  i54n;  xi.  117).  By  the  kindness  of 
Thomas  Henry  Webb,  of  Dublin,  we  have  had  before  us  a  copy 
of  an  ancient  Carleton  Chronicle,  which  is  introduced  as  follows  : — 

“  The  bringing  up  and  the  doings  of  Thomas  Carleton,  son  and 
heir  of  Thomas  Carleton,  and  Ann  his  wife,  daughter  of  William  Layton, 
of  Dalmaine  [Cumberland],  for  so  much  as  he  can  remember  truly,  made 
&  written  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1510  and  the  year  of  his  age  50,  being 
born  the  7th  of  January,  of  first  year  of  Henry  VHI.,  at  Carleton  Hall, 
compiled  by  the  said  Thomas  Carleton  himself.” 

The  family  is  traced  back  to  Baldwin  de  Carleton  who  “  was  before 
the  Conquest  by  two  successions.” 

T.  H.  Webb  has,  however,  failed  to  connect  the  Quaker  Carletons 
with  this  ancient  house,  though  both  families  were  seated  at  Little 
Salkeld  in  the  parish  of  Addingham,  in  Cumberland. 

The  Quaker  Thomas  was  the  son  of  John  and  Elinor,  who,  with  their 
children,  went  over  to  Ireland  in  1674  from  their  Cumberland  home. 
Thomas  married,  1669,  Isabel,  daughter  of  Thomas  Mark,  of  Mossdale, 
Cumberland.  His  sister,  Margaret,  married  Jonathan  Nicholson,  of 
CO.  Wexford,  in  1679.  Thomas  and  Isabel  had  eight  children,  of  whom 
Deborah  married  John  Chandlee  {a  quo  T.  H.  Webb)  and  Joshua,  the 
owner  of  the  Chronicle,  married  Rachel  Rooke. 

In  the  charming  Annals  of  Ballitore,  by  Mary  Leadbeater,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Joshua  and  Rachel  Carleton,  there  are  many  interesting 
details  of  the  simple  life  of  members  of  the  Carleton  family  at  Fuller’s 
Court,  Ballitore,  in  the  County  Kildare,  which  will  well  repay  perusal. 

In  the  collection  of  Carleton’s  writings,  published  in  1694 — 
Memory  of  ..  .  Thomas  Carleton  Reviv’d — he  only  slightly  refers 

to  his  family — his  father  was  a  “  husbandman  mean  (though  honest).” 

Thomas  settled  at  Ballinacarrick,  co.  Wexford,  prior  to  which  he 
had  suffered  several  years’  imprisonment  for  non-payment  of  tithe  at  the 
suit  of  the  clergyman  of  his  parish,  “  one  of  England’s  chief  Priests,  named 
Lewis  West”  {Captives  Complaint,  or  the  Prisoners  Plea,  1668,  p.  28). 

There  are  slight  allusions  to  Carleton’s  early  ministry  in  F.P.T. 
In  1676  he  wrote  an  epistle  to  Friends  in  Ireland,  which  was  printed. 


Men,  not  living  to  what  they  know,  cannot  blame  God,  that  they 
know  no  more.  The  unfruitfulness  is  in  us  not  in  the  Talent. 

William  Penn,  Primitive  Christianity  Revived,  1696,  chap.  vi. 
sect.  i. 
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(^eaf  (peopfe  of  of 

(^t  ^eom  (BoBfee’^ 


/•^HERE  was  indeed  small  need  for  Nathaniel 
^  Hawthorne  to  go  outside  his  own  family  for 
characters  for  his  romance  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables,'^  with  the  haunting  figures  of  his  early 
ancestors,  ‘‘  invested  by  family  tradition  with  a  dim  and 
dusky  grandeur,”  still  in  memory.  It  was  only  necessary 
that  he  subject  them  to  his  own  mixing,”  possibly 
brightening  the.  lights  and  deepening  the  shadows  around 
them  in  his  chosen  legend  “  from  an  epoch  now  gray  in 
the  distance,  down  into  our  own  broad  daylight,”  with 
something  also  of  its  legendary  mist.” 

Colonel  Pyncheon,  it  is  said,  represents  Colonel  John 
Hathorne  (died  1717),  magistrate  of  Salem,  the  great¬ 
grandfather  of  the  Author,  who  “made  himself  so  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  the  martyrdom  of  the  witches  that  their  blood  may 
fairly  be  said  to"  have  left  a  stain  upon  him^.  So  deep  a 
stain,  indeed,  that  his  dry  old  bones,  in  the  Charter 
Street  Burial  Ground,  must  still  retain  it  if  they  have  . 
not  crumbled  utterly  to  dust, ”3  and  Hawthorne  believed 
that  over  his  family  still  hung  the  dark  shadow  of  the 
witches’  curse.  The  Judge  Pyncheon  of  the  romance 
inherited  all  the  persecuting  spirit  of  this  ancestor,  and 
vented  it  on  his  helpless  relatives. 

But  it  was  William  Hathorne,  the  father  of  John, 
who  came  to  America  from  Wiltshire,  Eng.,  about  1630, 
that  the  Friends  have  best  reason  to  remember  ;  of 
him  the  Author  writes  :  “  He  was  a  soldier,  legislator, 
judge  ;  he  was  a  ruler  in  the  Church  ;  he  had  all  the 
Puritanic  traits,  both  good  and  evil.  He  was  likewise  a 
bitter  persecutor,  as  witness  the  Quakers,  who  have 


*  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (1804-1864)  finished  his  novel,  The  House 
of  the  Seven  Gables,  early  in  1851.  A  cheap  English  edition  has  appeared 
in  Collins’  Clear-type  Series. 

2  See  reference  to  him  in  Longfellow’s  New  England  Tragedies — 
“  Giles  Corey  of  the  Salem  Farms.” 

3  The  Custom  House,  prologue  to  The  Scarlet  Letter. 
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remembered  him  in  their  histories, 4  and  relate  an  incident 
of  his  hard  severity  towards  a  woman  of  their  sect,  which 
will  last  longer,  it  is  to  be  feared,  than  any  record  of  his 
better  deeds,  although  these  were  many/ ’5  This  woman 
was  Ann  Coleman,  who  with  four  of  her  friends  he  caused 
to  be  whipped  through  Salem,  Boston  and  Dedham.^ 
He  was  scarcely  less  cruel  to  Cassandra  Southwick,^ 
whose  family  he  bitterly  persecuted,  and  whenever 
possible  reminded  Endicott  :  ‘‘  There  is  a  woman 

named  Southwick  preaching  in  the  woods  in  our  town  ; 
information  that  was  followed  by  fines,  whippings  and 
banishments,  only  ending  in  the  final  banishment  of  the 
aged  couple,  Lawrence  and  Cassandra  Southwick,  who, 
going  to  Shelter  Island,  both  died  there  a  few  days 
later.9 

March,  9,  60. 

Major  Hathorne  at  Dinn'^  w*  ye  Gov'  &  maiestrates  at  a  court  of 
assistants  said  that  at  Salem  y'  was  a  woman  called  Consander  Southieck 
y‘  said  shee  was  greater  y“  Moses  for  Moses  had  seen  God  but  twice  &  his 
backe  parts  &  shee  had  seen  him  3  times  face  to  face,  instancing  the  place 
(ie)  her  old  Home  one  time,  &  by  such  a  swamp  another  time.'° 

And  it  seems  altogether  probable  that  Hathorne 

4  Captain  William  Hathorne  {1607-1681)  comes  in  for  frequent  r 
notice  in  Bishop’s  record  of  sufierings  in  his  New  England  Judged,  1703. 
In  the  “  presentation  ”  of  Nicholas  Phelps  of  Salem  for  non-attendance 
at  church,  Hathorne  had  a  hand,  and  Bishop  writes  :  “  Whose  name 
I  record  to  Rot  and  Stink  to  all  Generations,  unto  whom  this  shall  be 
left  as  a  perpetual  Record  of  Everlasting  Shame,”  etc.  {N,  E.  Judged, 
p.  77).  His  brother  magistrates  were  Major-General  Daniel  Denison 
{“  of  whose  Cruelty  I  have  much  to  say  in  this  Relation,”  says  Bishop), 
and  Simon  Bradstreet,  another  persecutor.  See  also  Elizabeth  Hooton, 
1914. 

^  The  Custom  House. 

^  See  Hawthorne,  by  Henry  James,  Junr.,  in  “  English  Men  of 
Letters  ”  series,  1879,  p.  7  ;  also  A  Study  of  Hawthorne,  by  George  Parsons 
Lathrop,  Boston,  1876.  The  Puritan  whip  consisted  of  three  separate 
cords  of  twisted  hair,  with  a  knot  at  the  end  of  each. 

'  Whittier,  in  his  poem,  “  Cassandra  Southwick,”  used  the  mother’s 
name  with  the  daughter.  Provided’s,  story. 

®  “  Quakers  began  to  worship  in  wopds  and  private  houses  and 
were  followed  up  by  Magistrate  Hathorne.” — George  B.  Ellis,  Puritan 
Age  in  Massachusetts,  1888,  p.  452.  (Bayard  Taylor  Free  Library.) 

9  Janney,  History  of  Friends,  i.  388. 

Hallowell,  Quaker  Invasion  of  Massachusetts,  p.  161. 
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did  not  escape  his  share  of  the  judgments  that  the 
Quakers  felt  themselves  Divinely  authorized  to  predict. 

I  know  not  whether  these  ancestors  of  mine  bethought  themselves  to 
repent,  and  to  ask  pardon  of  Heaven  for  their  cruelties  ;  or  whether  they 
are  now  groaning  under  the  heavy  consequences  of  them  in  another  state 
of  being.  At  all  events  I,  the  present  writer,  as  their  representative, 
hereby  take  shame  upon  myself  for  their  sakes,  and  pray  that  any  curse 
incurred  by  them — as  I  have  heard,  and  as  the  dreary  and  unprosperous 
condition  of  the  race,  for  many  a  long  year  back,  would  argue  to  exist — 
may  be  now  and  henceforth  removed.” 

And  because  of  these  things  Hawthorne  took  for  the 
moral  of  his  romance  '‘the  truth,  namely,  that  the  wrong¬ 
doing  of  one  generation  lives  in  the  successive  ones,  and 
divesting  itself  of  every  temporary  advantage,  becomes  a 
pure  and  uncontrollable  mischief.” 

Thomas  Maule,  1645-1724 

Again,  in  the  annals  of  his  native  town  and  the 
records  of  the  Custom  House,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  no 
doubt  found  the  name  of  Thomas  Maule,  the  Quaker 
Merchant  of  Salem,  whose  family  because  of  long 
persecution  had  finally  removed  to  the  more  congenial 
land  of  Penn, ^ind  whose  name  had  disappeared  from  the 
later  annals  of  the  place.  “  As  for  Matthew  Maule’s 
posterity,  it  was  supposed  now  to  be  extinct.  For  thirty 
years  past  neither  town  record,  nor  gravestone,  nor  the 
directory,  nor  the  knowledge  or  memory  of  man,  bore  any 
trace  of  Matthew  Maule’s  descendants,”  and  it  was 
probably  with  the  thought  of  Quaker  and  not  personal 
peculiarities  in  mind  that  Hawthorne  wrote  :  “So  long 
as  any  of  the  race  were  to  be  found,  they  had  been  marked 
out  from  other  men,”  It  seems  probable  too  that  in 
truth  he  was  the  opponent  of  Magistrate  Hathorne  so  far 
as  his  peaceful  principles  permitted,  as  he  published 
various  pamphlets  and  “Mauled  the  New  England 
Persecutors  with  their  own  weapons,” ^3  and  even  had  the 

”  The  Custom  House, 

”  Maule  Genealogy,  Philadelphia,  1868,  in  H.S.P. 

*3  N ew-England  Pesecutovs  [^zc]  Mauled  With  their  own  Weapons 
.  .  .  together  with  a  brief  Account  of  the  Imprisonment  and  Tryal 

of  Thomas  Maule  of  Salem,  for  publishing  a  Book,  entituled,  “  Truth  held 
forth  and  maintained,”  &c.  By  Tho.  Philathes.  No  date.  No  printer  or 
place.  This  tract  of  sixty- two  pages  is  in  D.  Title  page  here  reproduced. 


NE  W-ENGLAND 

^(fetutors:  jBattlcD 


V  their  own  Weapons. 


Giving  (bme  Account  of  the  bloody  Laws  made  nt  Bofloa 
againft  the  Kings  Subje6Js  that  difTc^ted  from  their 

way  of  Worlhip. 

Together  %vitfiabrief  Accotant  of  th$  Impriibssicnr  snJ 
Tiyal  oi  Th§m4£  M&uh  of  tor.  pubiiOjing  a  Bookj 
cntitulcd.  Truth  held  forth  a»d  mam^ipssds 


I  mb  faihtk^  andhtther^  dsfortzih  frm  tvil  wdktthbmfzlf  tipriy^ 
Ifa.  59*  S4» 

Troops  of  Jiobbm  msk  far  e  fo  d$  tht  Priefs  tfiar^ 

dCr  Iff  ff.  9  tp^  by  tonftnty  Hofes  6.  9. 

Sb^iU tinTbroae  af  laicjaity  hav9  f€iiowjh99  ixnth  fW,  vhich  framtb 
AHfihief  by  a  Lavs>  ♦  they  g&thsy  thtmfehst  together  agairetf  tht 
Sont  of  the  M.tghteow^  md  szndemn  the  I«sttoct0t  Blosdy  Pfal  94 . 
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temerity  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with  Cotton  Mather 
and  the  Witch  Burners  of  Salem/ ’*4  which  doubtless  did  not 
give  him  added  favour  in  Magistrate  Hathorne’s  sight. 

According  to  the  Friends’  records  : 

Thomas  y®  son  of  Thomas  and  Susanna  Maule  was  born  y©  i  day  of 
ye  3"!  called  May  1645,  being  taken  from  the  redgester  book  in  Barkville 
Church,  so  called,  in  Warwickshear  neere  y®  city  of  Couentree  in  Old 
England. 

According  to  his  own  account 

Thomas  Maule,  a  young  man  about  twelve  years  of  Age,  came  from 
England  to  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  and  from  thence  for  his  health  sake  to 
N ew-England,  where,  hearing  much  preaching  and  loud  praying,  he  began 
to  think  with  himself  what  manner  of  People  are  these  ?  whose  Streets 
ring  with  the  noise  of  Preaching  and  Praying  ;  and  having  lived  amongst 
them  about  three  years  he  did  experience  their  words  to  be  good,  but  by 
their  works  to  have  no  good  hearts  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  removed 
himself  to  another  of  their  Towns,  called  Salem,  where  he  found  the  Church 
Members  to  be  in  all  respects  (as  to  religion)  one  with  them  in  the  other 
Towns  of  their  Jurisdiction  ;  but  in  Salem  he  found  a  people  of  few 
words  and  good  works  agreeable  thereunto,  with  which  people  he  Joined, 
by  keeping  to  their  Meetings  ;  which  so  inraged  the  Church  Members 
that,  with  their  Priests,  they  stirred  up  the  Rulers  against  him,  and  fined 
the  man  where  he  kept  fifty  Pounds  for  entertaining  him. 

Maule  arrived  in  Salem  in  1669,  and  in  1678  the  old 
account  book  of  Joshua  Buffum,  still  preserved  in  his 
family,  tells  that  “  a  house  is  engaged  to  be  built  for 
Thomas  Maule  y®  20  day  of  the  10  mo.  1678,  and  to  be 
finished  by  the  last  of  8  mo.  1679.”  length  was 
35  ft.,  breadth  20  ft.,  stud^^  14  ft.  height  and  a  gate  at  the 
end  2  feet.  Its  partial  cost  was  £47  8s.  lod.  Some  of 
the  rougher  work  was  done  by  Indians.  The  house  was 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  Essex  Street,  on  the  spot 
where  the  mansion  of  Messrs.  Curwen  now  stands.  A 
tolerably  accurate  drawing  of  the  house  has  been  presented 
to  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  by  James  B.  Curwen.  The 
house  was  demolished  in  1852.  The  old  “  Curwen  house  ” 
as  it  was  later  called,  was  one  of  three  in  Salem,  each 

^4  A  copy  of  this  very  rare  tract  An  Abstract  of  a  Letter  to  Cotton 
Mather,  of  Boston,  in  ew-England,  1701,  is  in  Friends’ Library,  Sixteenth 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Not  in  D.  See  Smith’s  Cata.  ii.  167  ;  Hildeburn’s 
Issues  of  the  Press  in  Pennsylvania,  1685-1^84.,  i.  38. 

*5  H ew-England  Pesecutors  Mauled,  p.  52. 

Stud=tla.e  joists,  lumber  to  which  lath  and  outside  boards  are 

nailed. 
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claiming  to  be  the  original  of  the  House  of  Seven  Gables,*^ 
situated  on  ‘‘  Pyncheon  Street,  formerly  Maule’s  Lane.” 
But  the  house  of  Thomas  Maule,  during  his  lifetime  at 
least,  did  not  become  the  property  of  the  (Hathorne) 
Pyncheon  family,  for  here  he  is  said  to  have  lived, 
transacted  business,  entertained  the  “  persecuted  Quakers 
and  acted  as  disciple  and  teacher  by  turns.”  Here  for 
a  time  the  Friends’  Meetings  were  held  (1680),  and  here 
Maule  died.^® 

Thomas  Maule  married  Naomi,  daughter  of 
Christopher  Lindsey,  of  Lynn,  and  their  children  were : 

Susanna,  dau.,  h.  15  ymo.,  1671. 

Elizabeth,  dau.,  b.  ii  ymo.,  1673. 

Deliverance,  son,  b.  21  8mo.,  1675,  d.  Sept.  28, 
1676. 

Sarath,  dau.,  b.  17  7mo.,  1677. 

Margaret,  dau.,  b.  21  imo.,  1680. 

Peleth,  son,  b.  10  3mo.,  1682. 

John,  son,  b.  9  8mo.,  1684. 

Joseph,  son,  b.  12  Feb.,  1687,  d.  14  March,  1687. 

His  wife  having  died,  he  married,  3  October,  1713, 
Sarah  Kendall,  daughter  of  James  Kendall,  of  Stafford¬ 
shire,  Old  England. 

He  had  meantime  become  one  of  Salem’s  wealthy 
merchants,  his  old  account  book  (Lynn  Historical  Society) 
gives  for  one  year  the  amount  of  his  cash  business  as 
$18,500. 

He  built  in  1689  the  first  Friends’  Meeting  House^9 
on  the  south  side  of  Essex  Street.  This  property  was 
sold  to  Maule  in  1716  for  £25,  and  a  new  house  built 

^7  “  At  all  events,  Thomas  Maule  became  the  architect  of  the 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  and  performed  his  duty  so  faithfully  that 
the  timber  framework,  fastened  by  his  hands,  still  holds  together.” — 
The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  Salem  ed.  1893,  p.  17. 

**  Biographical  Sketch  of  Thomas  Maule  by  A.  C.  Goodell  in  Historical 
Collections  of  the  Essex  Institute,  vol.  iii. 

^9  The  first  Friends’  Burial  Ground  in  Salem  was  on  the  east  side  of 
Boston  Street,  north  of  head  of  Goodhue.  The  remains  were  then  dis¬ 
interred  and  put  in  a  private  burial  ground  at  Danvers  and  finally  (1680) 
removed  to  a  new  lot,  now  partly  covered  by  the  street  opposite  Gen. 
Sutton’s  residence  leading  to  Harmony  Grove,  purchased  by  Maule.  The 
only  stone  is  a  granite  one  marked  R.  B.  (Robert  Buffum,  who  died 
6  August,  1669.) 
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opposite.  Other  property  owned  by  him  was  Winter’s 
Island  ;  the  Meeting  House  pasture  (six  acres)  ;  a  site 
near  North  Church,  called  his  orchard”  ;  land  in  the 
North  fields,  etc.  His  orchard  ”  was  said  to  be  a  noted 
spot,  because  of  the  legend  that  his  trees  were  all  cut  down 
by  his  persecutors,  but  sprouted  up  so  luxuriantly  that 
they  bore  more  fruit  than  ever.  Here  one  can  easily  find 
the  origin  of  Maule’s  Garden,”  and  doubtless  also  of 
the  Maule’s  Lane  of  the  romance. 

On  the  marriage  of  ''  Holgrave  and  Phebe”  we  have 
no  light,  but  the  name  of  Philip  English, merchant  of 
Boston,  the  hereditary  foe  of  the  Hathornes,  appears  in 
the  old  account  book  of  Maule. 

Thomas  Maule,  during  the  fifty-seven  years  of  his 
life  in  Salem,  suffered  his  full  share  of  persecution,  beginning 
soon  after  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  1669,  when  Samuel 
Robinson  and  Samuel  Shadock  were  fined  £zo  apiece  for 
entertaining  Thomas  Maule.”  He  was  many  times 
arrested,  often  acquitted,  sometimes  fined,  and  twice 
whipped,  once  for  saying  that  Mr.  Higginson  preached 
lies,  and  his  instruction  was  the  doctrine  of  devils. 

The  great  act  in  the  drama  ”  of  Maule’s  life  followed 
the  publication  (1695)  of  his  book.  Truth  held  Forth  and 
Maintained. Cotton  Mather  undertook  to  answer  it  and 
failed.”  Sheriff  George  Corwin  seized  and  burned  books 
to  the  value  of  £16.  Maule  was  arrested  12  December, 
1695,  and  finally  brought  to  his  third  trial  before  the 
Governor  and  Council.  The  Judges  were  Thomas 
Danforth,  Elisha  Cooke  and  Samuel  Sewell,  with  Anthony 
Checkly  attorney-general  or  King’s  attorney.  The 
prisoner  was  defended  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Bullivant,  of 
Boston.  The  charge  against  the  prisoner  was  that  his 
book  contained  divers  slanders  against  the  Church  and 

“  Philip  English  was  one  of  those  who  suffered  from  John 
Hathome’s  magisterial  harshness  and  who,  in  consequence,  main¬ 
tained  a  lasting  feud  with  him.  At  his  death  he  left  daughters,  one  of 
whom  married  the  son  of  Justice  John  Hathorne,  whom  English  had 
declared  he  never  would  forgive.”  Introductory  note  to  The  House 
of  the  Seven  Gables,  Salem  ed.  1893,  p.  x. 

**  This,  notwithstanding  previous  charges  against  him  that  he  did 
not  believe  in  the  devil,  and  the  name  given  him  of  “  No-devil  Maule.” 

See  note  13.  A  copy  of  this  book  is  in  the  Essex  Institute  Library, 
and  another  is  in  D.  Title  page  is  here  reproduced. 


Cmtl)  IjrtD 

AND 

MAINTAINED 

According  tothe  Teftimonjr  of  the  holy 

Prophets,  Chrift  and  his  Apoftles  recorded  in  the 

holy  Scriptures* 

Withfbme  Account  of  the  Judgments  of  the  Lord  lately 
infiifted  upon  NciP  -  Englmd  by  Witch -crafts 

To  which  is  aHedy  Something  concerning  the  Fall  of  Adam^ 
his  ftate  in  the  Fall,  and  way  of  Restoration  to  God 
again,  with  many  ocher  weighty  thin^^  necelTary  lor. 
Peopte  to  weigh  and  conGder. 


Wfitttn  in  tree  Love  to  the  SoAs  of  my  Akighhonrs, 
all  which  inslu^th  that  to  them,  ostomy  fdf 

h 

Thooaas  Maule, 


Trinted  in  tbs  Tear  s  6 
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Governor  of  this  Province,  and  also  for  saying  at  his 
Court  at  Ipswich  that  there  were  as  great  mistakes  in 
the  Scriptures  as  in  his  book.”  The  Judge  charged  the 
jury  that  Maule’s  book  tends  to  overthrow  all  good  in 
Church  and  Commonwealth  which  God  has  planted 
among  People  in  this  Commonwealth,”  etc.,23  but  much  to 
the  astonishment  and  chagrin  of  the  Judges,  the  jury 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  saying  they  were  not 
a  jury  of  divines,”  etc.  This  was  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Massachusetts  when  a  jury  had  refused  to  act 
as  tools  and  brought  in  an  independent  verdict,  and  it 
was  considered  one  of  its  most  important  trials. 

Maule  died  2nd  of  July,  1724.  In  his  will  he  settled 
his  estate  on  his  son  John,  on  condition  that  he  carry  out 
his  wishes.  Buffum’s  will  in  1667  had  been  refused  probate 
because  its  witnesses  would  only  affirm  to  its  execution. 
So  Maule  took  the  precaution  to  have  such  witnesses  as 
would  have  no  scruple  that  way.  It  was  customary  also 
to  furnish  drink  and  gloves  and  mourning  rings  for  the 
mourners  (Joshua  Buffum  had  purchased  a  liberal  store 
of  wine  for  the  “  mourners  of  Thomas  Ruck  ”),  and  the 
Great  and  General  Court  had  solemnly  declared  that 
funerals  and  weddings  were  the  only  occasions  to  justify 
the  offence  of  selling  cakes  and  buns  ;  but  Maule  boldly 
substituted  for  the  drink  and  gloves  the  donation  of 
to  the  select  men  of  Salem  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  and 
£3  towards  the  advancement  of  a  ''  writing  and  cyphering 
school  ”  in  the  town. 

Thomas  Maule  was  no  wizard,  but  a  remarkable 
man  with  great  strength  of  character  and  sincerity  of 
life,”  and  while  suffering  with  the  Friends,  he  did  much 
to  defend  and  doubtless  to  make  better  understood  their 
belief. 

West  Grove,  Pa.  Ella  Kent  Barnard. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  A.  C. 
Goodell,  of  the  Essex  Institute,  for  much  information 
relating  to  Thomas  Maule. — E.K.B. 

23  Cotton  Mather  (1663-1728),  in  his  History  of  New  England,  p.  96, 
writes  :  “  One  Tom  Maule  at  this  time  living  in  Salem,  hath  exposed 
unto  the  Publick,  a  Volume  of  Nonsensical  Blasphemies  and  Heresies, 
wherein  he  sets  himself  to  defend  the  Indians  in  their  Bloody  Villanie 
and  revile  the  Country  for  defending  itself  against  them.” 
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As  for  the  curse  ”  on  the  Hawthorne  family,  it  is 
doubtful  if  Hawthorne  really  believed  in  its  efficacy. 
“  I  should  fancy  from  your  books/’  wrote  Hillard, “  that 
you  were  burdened  with  some  secret  sorrow,  that  you 
had  some  blue  chamber  in  your  soul,  into  which  you  hardly 
dared  to  enter  yourself ;  but  when  I  see  you,  you  give  me 
the  impression  of  a  man  as  healthy  as  Adam  in  Paradise.” 

Possibly  also  we  do  not  believe  in  the  “  curse  ”  of 
former  generations — retribution  is  a  term  better  suited 
to  us  and  our  modern  beliefs. 

Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly, 

Yet  they  grind  exceeding  small : 

Though  with  patience  He  stand  waiting, 

With  exactness  grinds  He  all. 

T  ennyson. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  nearly  half  of  Salem 
was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  26th  of  June,  1914. 
Nearly  every  house  in  Hawthorne  Street  was  burned,  also 
Friends’  Meeting  House. 


Cenmncing  ^emon 


In  the  days  when  the  Erie  Canal  was  projected  many  good  people 
of  various  denominations  seriously  felt  that  it  was  fl5nng  in  the  face  of 
Providence  to  build  a  canal  from  Buffalo  to  the  seaboard. 

If  the  Lord  had  intended  that  there  be  navigation  across  the  State 
would  He  not  have  made  a  waterway  there  ?  In  the  midst  of  this 
weighty  controversy  it  one  day  happened  that  a  certain  Minister  attended 
a  meeting  where  a  most  uncommercial,  but  wellmeaning,  brother  talked 
long  against  the  efiort  to  build  the  Canal. 

Surely,  he  was  quite  different  from  most  Friends,  who  are  naturally 
quick  to  develop  commerce.  After  he  had  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
at  least,  the  evil  of  the  thing,  a  long,  gaunt  figure,  with  tense  face  and 
profound  determination,  if  not  disgust,  depicted  in  every  lineament, 
arose,  the  angular  body  reached  forward,  a  long  fore-finger  was  thrust 
out,  while  solemnly  rolled  forth  this  very  pithy  sermon;  “And  Jacob 
digged  a  well  !  ” 

William  C.  Allen,  in  The  Westonian,  Pa.,  iimo.  1913. 

George  Stillman  Hillard  (1808-1879),  American  Journalist  and 
Miscellaneous  Writer.  See  “  Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  Life,”  by  Prof. 
W.  F.  P.  Stockley,  M.A.,  in  The  Irish  Educational  Review^  1914. 


in  ©enSi^pe^ire 


the  Inventory  for  this  county,  issued  by  the  Royal 
i  Commission  on  Ancient  Monuments  in  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire,  are  the  following  references  to 
Friends’  Meeting  Houses  and  Burial  Grounds,  visited 
for  the  Commission  by  its  Assistant  Inspecting  Officer  in 
North  Wales,  Mr.  Alfred  Neobard  Palmer. 


Parish  of  Cefn  (Ruabon) 

Quakers’  Chapel.  (6in.  Ord.  Surv.  sheet,  Denb.  35  S.  W. ; 
lat.  52°  57'  56" ;  long.  3°  3'  55".) 

A  building  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
of  perfectly  plain  character,  and  having  no  attractive 
features  in  woodwork  or  stone.^  The  building  is  of  two 
storeys ;  the  walls  are  of  red  brick,  now  hidden  under 
modern  colouring.  The  original  chimneys  remain. 
Between  it  and  the  main  road  are  some  modern  additions. 
— Visited  8th  August,  1911. 

Parish  of  Holt 

Quaker’s  Yard.  (6in.  Ord.  Surv.  sheet,  Denb.  22  S.E. ; 
lat.  53°  4'  52" ;  long.  2°  52'  45".) 

A  small  piece  of  ground  containing  seventeen  square 
perches,  facing  the  north-east  corner  of  Church  Green, 
Holt,  which  was  bought  on  the  23rd  February,  1681/2, 
from  Thomas  Taylor  of  Worthenbury,  by  Arthur  Paynter 
of  Church  Shocklach  and  John  Newton  of  Caldicot, 
Cheshire,  for  the  burial  of  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  It  was  afterwards  legally  conveyed  to  trustees, 
and  finally  sold  by  the  Society  about  the  year  1850. 

*  This  structure  was  probably  built  as  a  Meeting  House  when  the 
residence  of  Rhuddallt,  in  the  parish  of  Ruabon,  once  owned  and  occupied 
by  a  family  of  small  gentry  named  Davies,  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  closed  to  their  co-religionists  by  the  migration  of  the  family 
to  Pennsylvania.  For  this  reason  the  new  Meeting  House  may  have  been 
called  “  Rhuddallt,”  though  situated  in  the  township  of  Cefn,  It  was 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  Baptists,  and  just  below  it  is  the  present 
Baptist  Chapel. 
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There  appear  to  be  no  records  of  the  little  community, 
but  the  name  of  one  Friend  who  was  buried  in  this  spot 
has  been  preserved,  namely,  Thomas  Yarwood,  of 
Mobberley,  Cheshire,  on  the  i6th  day  of  the  Tenth 
Month,  1695,  aged  about  74.  See  Palmer’s  Hist,  of  the 
Older  Nonconformity  of  Wrexham,  pp.  126,  128. — Visited 
19th  May,  1911. 


Parish  of  Llangollen  Rural 

Plas  Ifa.  (bin.  Ord.  Surv.  sheet,  Denb.  34  S.E. ; 
lat.  52°  58'  22"  ;  long.  3°  7'  25".) 

A  modern  house  erected  in  1865.  Its  predecessor, ^ 
which  was  then  pulled  down,  is  deserving  of  remembrance 
as  the  home  of  the  well-known  Quaker,  John  ap  John, 
of  Trevor,  who  died  in  1697.3  The  only  relic  of  the 
earlier  house  that  has  survived  is  an  oak  beam  in  the 
ceiling  of  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  on  which  is  carved 
foliage  and  pomegranates. 

Mynwent  y  Quaker, 4  “  The  Quaker’s  Graveyard  ” 
(bin.  Ord.  Surv.  sheet,  Denb.  34  S.E.  ;  lat.  52°  58'  17"  ; 

long.  3°  7'  36"). 

A  portion  of  a  meadow  on  the  north  side  of  the  Dee, 
and  sloping  to  the  river  ;  now  cut  off  from  Plas  Ifa  by  a 
modern  canal.  It  is  better  known  as  Cae’r  dorian,” 
but  according  to  a  statement  in  Simpson’s  Guide  to 
Llangollen  (1827),  it  was  formerly  known  as  “  Mynwent 
y  Quaker,”  and  this  name  is  known  to  have  continued 
in  use  as  late  as  1888.  Simpson  adds  that  ‘‘  in  cutting 
the  Canal  the  earth'  from  the  excavations  was  thrown 
upon  the  old  graves.” — Visited  29th  May,  1911. 


2  A  photograph  of  the  earlier  Plas  represents  it  as  a  large  early 
sixteenth  century  house,  with  two  big  chimney  stacks. 

3  See  Journal  Supplement  No.  6,  John  ap  John  and  Early  Records 
of  Friends  in  Wales,  1907. 

4  It  will  be  observed  that  the  proper  name  is  in  the  singular  ; 

“  Quaker,”  not  “  Quakers  ”  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  burials  here  have 
been  confined  to  the  family  and  dependants  of  John  ap  John.  In  the 
diary  kept  by  him  he  records  on  the  9th  of  Eleventh  Month  (January) 
i69f,  the  burial  of  his  wife  Catherine  “  at  Trevour.”  . 
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Parish  of  Wrexham  Regis 

Site  of  Friends’  Meeting  House  and  Burial  Ground. 
(6in.  Ord.  Surv.  sheet,  Denb.  28  S.E.  ;  lat.  53°  2'  49"^ ; 

long.  2°  59'  21".) 

In  1708  a  Meeting  House  was  established  by  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  the  district  called  “  the  Lampint,” 
opposite  Holt  Street  House.  The  Wrexham  Meeting 
became  extinct  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  by  its  close  the  Meeting  House  had  been 
removed.  The  land  still  belongs  to  the  Society. — Visited 
9th  May,  1911. 

Extracts  from  the  Inventory  of  Montgomeryshire  and 
from  that  of  Radnorshire  have  already  appeared  in  The 
Journal  (vol.  xi.  pp.  106,  190).  Geo.  Eyre  Evans. 


on  of  of 
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^T  is  interesting  to  learn  that  not  alone  the  present 
I  headquarters  of  the  Society  in  England — Devonshire 
House — but  also  the  old  City  premises  once  in 
Friends’  tenancy — the  Bull  and  Mouth — had  been 
in  possession  of  noble  families. 

The  Earls  of  Northumberland,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  had  a  town  house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martins  le 
Grand,  a  house  which  was  ransacked  in  the  same  century 
in  consequence  of  the  Earl’s  championship  of  John  Wycliff 
(died  1384). 

In  1403,  Northumberland  House,  on  the  death  and 
attainder  of  Sir  Henry  Percy,  came  into  the  hands  of 
Henry  IV.  In  the  next  century,  in  1557,  the  Percys 
were  once  more  in  possession  of  Northumberland  House, 
or,  as  sometimes  styled,  Northumberland  Place.  In  1607, 
Henry,  the  ninth  Earl,  sold  the  entire  property  for  £1,000. 
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During  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  “  King’s  Printing  House” 
was  situate  at  Northumberland  House,  and  here  Robert 
Barker  printed  his  famous  Bible  of  1611.  Shortly  after, 
the  premises  were  converted  into  a  tavern — the  celebrated 
Bull  and  Mouth,”  first  mentioned,  under  the  style  of 
“  The  Mouth,”  in  1630. 

In  1654,  a  portion  of  this  property  came  into  the 
occupation  of  London  Friends,  the  Meeting  House 
therein  accommodating  one  thousand  persons.  The  house 
was  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire  and  subsequently 
rebuilt.  Friends  gave  up  possession  in  1740,  and  it 
is  said  that  they  were  succeeded  by  a  congregation 
of  Sandemanians. 

As  with  Devonshire  House,  so  with  ''  The  Bull  and 
Mouth,”  various  religious  bodies  shared  possession  of  it. 
In  1842  the  French  Protestant  Church  was  domiciled 
in  part  of  the  old  Northumberland  House. 

In  1887,  the  hostelry,  which  had  been  rebuilt  in  1830, 
was  torn  down,  giving  place  to  new  buildings  for  the 
General  Post  Office.  Towards  the  close  of  its  existence 
it  had  become  known  as  The  Queen’s  Hotel.” 

The  above  valuable  information  has  been  extracted 
from  a  pamphlet  entitled,  A  City  Church  Chronicle,  by 
William  McMurray,  also  referred  to  under  “  Friends  in 
Current  Literature.” 


A  German  officer  who  was  in  the  last  war  found  it  necessary,  while 
in  France,  to  get  his  watch  mended,  which  was  done  by  a  French  watch¬ 
maker.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  same  watch  was  again  repaired,  and 
behind  the  dial-plate  was  found  scratched  the  words  [in  French]  “  France 
will  take  revenge,  Prussia  shall  be  razed  to  the  ground,  20  March,  1871.” 

Extract  from  the  diary  of  a  Friend  visiting  Germany  in  1875. 


I  have  thought  since  I  came  to  this  Land  of  saluting  you  my  much 
loved  &  esteemed  Friends  .  .  .  feeling  at  different  times  my  mind 
drawn  towards  you  by  what  seem’d  to  me  a  degree  of  spiritual  attraction — 
a  small  thread  of  which  in  its  genuine  purity  is  better  than  a  cart  rope  of 
partialities  &  unsanctified  affections. 

From  a  letter  of  Sarah  (Tuke)  Grubb  to  Richard  and  Patience 
Chester,  dated  “  Dublin,  ii*  m^^i  io‘h  1785.”  In  D. 


£ifc  of  Spence  (JEJafeon” 


Right  Hon.  Robert  Spence  Watson  (1837-1911)  came  of  sound 
Northumbrian  stock,  several  generations  of  his  ancestry  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  valley  through  which  flows  the  East  Allen.  In  Foxian  days 
his  forbears  became  Quakers,  Anthony  Watson  sufiering  for  his  faith,  in 
1660,  in  the  jails  of  Hexham  and  Morpeth.  In  1694  Anthony  Watson,  of 
Huntwell,  was  in  detention  for  non-payment  of  tithe.  Joshua  Watson 
(1772-1853)  migrated  from  Allendale  to  Newcastle  in  1803.  His  son, 
Joseph  (1807-1874),  father  of  R.  S.  Watson,  “  on  his  seventy-eighth 
birthday,  crossed  the  High  Level  Railway  Bridge  (then  in  course  of 
construction)  from  Gateshead  to  Newcastle,  walking  part  of  the  way  on 
planks,  and  was  told  at  the  Newcastle  side  by  Robert  Stephenson  that 
he  was  the  first  man  who  had  done  so.”  So  relates  Percy  Corder  in  his  Life 
of  Robert  Spence  Watson,  his  uncle,  just  published  by  Headley  Brothers 
(9  by  6J,  pp.  327,  los.  6d.  net.).  On  his  mother’s  side,  Spence  Watson 
was  a  descendant  of  the  Spence  family  of  North  Shields,  the  possessors 
of  the  original  MSS.  of  The  Journal  of  George  Fox.  His  maternal  grand¬ 
father  was  Robert  Spence  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Robert  Foster 
of  Hebblethwaite  Hall,  near  Sedbergh,  Yorks.  Robert  Foster  was  a 
friend  of  Wordsworth.  Although  brought  up  in  a  Quaker  household, 
young  Foster  was  attracted  by  the  glamour  of  a  naval  career  and 
became  Commander  of  several  vessels.  When  home  on  leave  in  August, 
1779,  he  attended  the  Meeting  House  at  Lancaster,  the  event  being 
thus  described  by  the  then  Vicar  of  that  town  : 

“  Last  Sunday,  the  Quakers  at  their  meeting  house  were  thrown 
into  a  state  of  great  surprise  by  the  appearance  of  a  young  man  in  the 
uniform  of  a  lieutenant  of  a  man-of-war.  I  hope  he  will  earn  preferment 
and  be  a  credit  to  the  place  ;  as  well  as  an  example  to  some  others  of 
that  Society  to  break  through  the  principle  established  by  them  to 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  peace,  but  to  leave  it  to  others  to  fight  their 
battles.”  The  Vicar’s  hope  was  not  realized,  for  Foster  soon  left  the 
Navy  and  became  a  man  of  peace  (page  19). 

The  above  incident  forms  the  subject  of  an  etching  by  Robert 
Spence,  of  London,  reproduced  in  the  book,  the  scene  being  laid  in  the 
old  Meeting  House  at  Brigflatts,  near  Sedbergh. 

Of  the  same  Robert  Foster  it  is  recorded^  that  when  offered  an 
umbrella  one  rainy  morning  after  Meeting,  he  replied,  “  I  am  obliged 
to  thee.  I  despise  them.” 

The  above  extracts  represent  some  of  the  Quakeriana  of  this  hand¬ 
some  volume — the  whole  record  of  a  life  varied  and  valuable  forms  most 
interesting  reading.  The  chapter  on  the  Friends’  War  Victims’  Fund 
is  apposite  to  the  present  time.  There  are  several  portraits. 


*  Quoted  by  Percy  Corder  from  Mrs.  Boyce’s  Richardsons  of 
Cleveland. 
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Cpe  Bast  (pov^e  of  (RoBeti  (§anow 


OBERT  BARROW  (  -1697)  was  a  waller  and 

f  minister,  of  Kendal.  He  travelled  extensively 

in  the  British  Islands  and  American  Colonies. 
See  F.P.T.  261. 

The  following  account  of  the  closing  scenes  of  his 
life  is  taken  from  the  Minutes  of  London  Y.M.  1698  : 

“  An  Accot  from  Pensilvania  concerning  R*  Barrow 
and  Rob^  Wardells^  Travells  and  Exercises  and  great 
Hardships  and  dangers  they  Endured  Read,  giving  an 
Accot  yt  Rob^  Barrow  Travelled  till  he  had  holes  in  his 
feet  &  was  left  behind,  but  after  gote  to  them  again  and 
gote  Strength  in  his  Travells.  Afterwards  R^  Barrow 
was  taken  sick  of  the  jllux  &  in  his  Weakness  declared 
his  heart  was  strong,  his  Memory  mind  and  Understanding 
good  and  the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  his  presence  attended 
him,  and  Cautioned  jfrid®  not  to  consent  to  the  settlem^ 
of  the  Worlds  Teachers  among  y“  nor  to  Touch  with  the 
Malitia  but  stand  Cleare  and  y®  Lord  would  be  with  them, 
and  y^  he  had  been  with  him  and  supported  him,  and  of 
his  being  a  prisom  seven  Times.  Exhorted  jTriends  to 
love  one  another,  to  meet  often  together  and  Added 
neither  Gould  or  Silver  nor  any  Earthly  things  could 
have  prevailed  with  him  to  have  left  his  wife,  w®^  was 
Gods  Gift  to  him  and  he  was  Gods  Gift  to  her,  and  he 
only  left  her  in  obeidence  to  the  Lord,  and  his  last  words 
were  God  is  good.” 


CrtmBnSge  “  ^ournaP  of  (Seotrgo  ” 

Continued  from  vol.  xi.,  p.  131 


44. — Vol.  I.,  p.  I. — The  Bretlands  were  staunch  Parliamentarians 
and  Nonconformists.  Martin  Bretland  was  Mayor  of  Chesterfield  in 
1608-9,  and  Reginald  Bretland  in  1645,  while  Thomas  Bretland  presided 

^  Robert  Wardell,  a  Sunderland  man,  died  in  Jamaica,  1696.  See 
The  Journal,  x. 


Vol.  xii. — 147. 
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over  the  town’s  affairs  in  1647.  The  name  Bretland  is  not  found  in  the 
list  of  Vicars. 

The  Mayor  of  Chesterfield  before  whom  Fox  appeared  was  Ralph 
Clark. 

Information  supplied  by  George  Lee,  of  Spital,  Chesterfield. 


45. — Vol.  II.,  p.  331. — Elizabeth  J.  Satterthwaite  in  her  Records  of 
CoUhouse  Burial  Ground,  1914,  writes  of  Reginald  Holme  (p.  31)  : 

“  Reginald  or  Regnald  Holme  and  his  wife  Jane  lived  at  Loughrigg. 
He  was  buried  in  1692.  Miss  Armitt  {Church  of  Grasmere,  p.  198)  describes 
him  as  ‘  a  turbulent  character,  little  fitted  to  belong  to  the  peace-loving 
sect.’  His  name  frequently  appears  in  the  Indictment  Book  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  generally  in  connection  with  secular  disputes. 
He  owned  the  mill  at  Skelwith  Bridge,  where  there  is  an  exceptionally 
fine  flow  of  water,  and  he  built  a  dam  or  weir  across  the  river  to  the 
damage,  it  was  said,  of  the  pathway  above,  and  of  his  neighbour’s  land. 
This  dam  was  a  recurring  bone  of  contention  and  led  him  into  fierce 
conflicts.” 


46.— Vol.  H.,  p.  105. — A  recent  publication  has  thrown  more 
light  on  the  “  two  frends  Imprisoned  to  death  (viz.)  Sam:  Sands  &  oiie 
Parkamoore.”  E.  J.  Satterthwaite,  in  her  Records  of  CoUhouse  Burial 
Ground,  quoting  W.  C.  Braithwaite,  points  out  (p.  38)  that  in  Besse’s 
Sufferings  (ii.  31 1)  there  is  a  note  of  the  death  of  John  Satterthwaite 
and  Samuel  Sandys,  prisoners  on  account  of  tithe  in  1663,  which  agrees 
with  the  statements  in  the  Camb.  Jnl.  (ii.  48)  that  “  2  are  dead  being 
prisoners  for  tithes  ”  among  the  thirteen  from  Hawkshead — the  two 
being  further  mentioned  (ii.  105),  as  “  Sam :  Sands  &  one  Parkamoore.” 

Now  the  compiler  of  the  above-mentioned  Records  states  that 
Parkamoore  as  a  personal  name  is  not  found  in  the  Furness  district,  but 
that  there  is  a  place,  “  a  lonely  farm  on  the  hills  between  Esthwaite  and 
Coniston  ”  (p.  58)  known  by  that  name,  also  that,  curiously,  in  the 
Parish  l^egister,  under  date  “  1663  January  12th,”  there  is  recorded  the 
burial  of  “  John  Satterthwaite  de  Parkeamoore.”  If  this  Satterthwaite 
is  the  same  as  the  Friend  mentioned  above,  we  may  hazard  the  suggestion 
that  in  some  way  the  information  recorded  by  the  writer  of  this  portion 
of  The  Journal  was  faulty,  and  that  the  text  should  have  read  ;  “  Sam  : 
Sands  &  one  Satterthwaite  of  Parkamoore.”  This  information  appears 
on  a  separate  leaf,  not  numbered  in  with  the  manuscript  of  The  Journal, 
though  written  by  the  same  hand  as  the  narrative  portion  of  The 
Journal.  Perhaps  Thomas  Lower,  in  copying  this  sheet  from  some 
earlier  document,  accidentally  omitted  the  two  words  “  Satterthwaite 
of.” 


Cwo  €ottn^rg  ^rknJ>0  ani  Qttonmout^ 

(geSePfton 


At  the  monethly  meeting  at  Taunton  the  12^^  1686  present  at  the 

same  Jasper  Batt  Tho^  Combe  Arthur  Jeffrie  John  Powell  Hen  Alloway 
Thomas  Wolfrey  Gilb’"'^  Williams  W™  Alloway  J>^  Geo.  Worral  Matt. 
Perin. 


Hellier,  John. — That  John  Hellier  of  Mark  be  visited  by  Friends 
who  took  up  Armes  in  the  late  Insurrection  contrary  to  the  principle  of 
trueth  &  also  have  bin  often  found  to  break  his  pmise  in  paym*  of  moneys 
that  he  may  come  to  the  sense  of  his  iniquity  &  true  pentance  for  the 
same,  that  the  trueth  may  be  cleared  of  the  scandal  &  reproach  thereby 
cast  upon  it.  And  its  referd  to  Arthur  ^Jeffryes  [Peter]  Goold  and 
Richard  Goold  or  some  of  them  or  any  other  faithful  friends  in  the  love  of 
God  to  visite  him  and  give  an  acc*^  at  the  next  monethly  meeting. 

Scott,  Francis. — That  Francis  Scott  be  visited  for  his  appeareanse 
in  the  late  Insurrection  that  he  manifest  his  true  pentance  for  such  Acting 
contrary  to  the  trueth  &  give  forth  a  testimony  for  [the  cleansing]  of  truth 
from  the  reproach  thereby  cast  upon  it  And  it  be  referd  to  Thomas 
Coombs  John  Powell,  &  Will™  Calbreath  in  the  love  of  God  to  visite  him 
accordingly  &  an  acco^  at  the  next  monethly 


Att  the  Monthly  meeting  at  Taunton  the  14*  ^  1691  [1692]. 


being  present 

John  Cruse 
Thomas  Woolf rey 
Robert  Liddon 
Robert  Button 


W™  Calbreath 
John  Alloway 
Christop'^  Devonsheir  Jn*^ 
Amos  Sedgberry. 


Francis  Scott  being  visited  by  Friends  touching  taking  up  of  Arms 
in  the  time  of  Monmouth  he  sent  his  acknowledgm^  of  his  fault  therein 
in  writing  under  his  hand  a  coppy  whereof  js  as  followeth  :  * 

“  For  Friends  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Taunton. 

“  Dear  Friends.  Concerning  my  taking  up  of  Arms  in  the  time  of 
Monmouth  I  acknowledge  my  regret  in  delaying  soe  long  to  endeavour 
to  give  Friends  satisfaction  therein  w=h  I  hope  my  inability  to  write  may 
in  some  measure  excuse  it.  Now  this  I  doe  freely  acknowledg  that 
whatever  my  end  was  I  went  out  of  the  way  of  truth  w^ii  I  had  long  made 
a  profession  of  &  acted  against  the  peaceable  principall  thereof  &  caused 
reproach  thereunto  &  grieved  the  hearts  of  faithful  Friends  &  soe  justly 
excluded  myselfe  from  the  unity  thereof  &  therefore  I  doe  from  my  heart 
condemn  my  action  &  declare  &  testifie  my  sorrow  for  the  same  &  doe 
farther  testifie  that  while  I  was  amongst  them  I  was  under  a  very  great 
weight  &  burden  &  I  doe  for  ever  desire  to  prize  the  Love  &  Mercy  of 
God  to  me  in  soe  wonderfully  preserving  my  Life  &  delivering  me  out  of 
that  snare  &  that  I  may  never  forget  the  same  but  dwell  in  the  Remem- 
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brance  thereof  &  that  the  Remainder  of  my  dayes  may  be  answerable 
thereunto  &  this  I  desire  Friends  to  Receive  from  me  as  the  true  sence 
of  my  heart  though  not  able  by  word  or  writing  so  to  express  the  same 
with  out  the  assistance  of  a  frend  herein  in  Testmony  whereof  I  have 
hereunto  subscribed  my  hand  the  12^^  of  ^  169^. 

Francis  Scott. 

Copied  from  the  Minute  Book  of  West  Somerset  M.M.  by  Thomas  R. 
Thompson,  of  Bridgwater. 


/ 

<Jl  <pa00  fo  <2lrten{>  (ttUelmj 

County  TippT  By  one  of  his  Magesties  Justices  of  the  Peace  for 
s«^  C®  To  Witt 

Permit  Joseph  Grubb  Benj  &  his  Sister  Anne  Grubb  to  pass  un¬ 
molested  from  Clonmel  to  Limerick,  &  to  return  again,  within  the  space  of 
one  week  from  the  date  here  of. 

Clonmell  July  12‘h  1798 

RicH<i  Jones 

To  R.  T.  Wilson  i  Reg*  R.  Ld.  A.D.C. 

All  Concern’d. 

From  MS.  in  possession  of  J.  Ernest  Grubb,  of  Carrick-on-Suir. 


Coition  Qtleeftng,  1715,  on  ®re00 

That  all  friends  both  Male  and  Female,  be  carefull  that  their  adorning 
be  that  of  a  Meek  and  Quiet  Spirit,  which  in  the  Sight  of  God  is  of  Great 
price,  even  as  the  Holy  Men  and  Women  of  old  (professing  Godlyness 
with  Good  Works,)  were  adorned,  oh  that  our  Young  Men  and  Women 
would  follow  their  examples  !  But  to  our  great  grief  we  find  too  many 
of  our  Young  Men,  instead  of  observing  that  Gospel  exhortation,  to  be 
soberminded,  have  given  way  to  Lightness,  and  Vanity,  and  the 
pernicious  Effects  thereof  have  lead  them  in  to  Pride  so  some  have  Cutt 
off  good  Heads  of  Haire,  and  put  on  long  Extravagant  and  Gay  Wiggs, 
w^*’  they  that  are  not  of  profession  w^^  Us,  see,  as  a  Mark  of  Declension 
from  our  Primitive  plainness. 

And  likewise  that  our  young  Women  would  cease  from  that  un¬ 
seemly  and  Jmmodest  appearance  of  their  High  heads,  and  Wearing 
their  Gowns  set  up  like  the  Proud  jfashion-Mongers  of  y®  World ;  certainly 
both  Males  &  JFemales,  who  take  such  undue  Measures,  flee  the  Cross 
of  Christ,  &  if  they  do  not  Repent  and  Return,  they  will  thereby  suffer 
Great  Loss.  But  in  y®  Bowells  of  Christian  Compassion  We  Warn  and 
Exhort  all  such  to  come  into  that  subjection  that  y®  Yoke  of  Christ  may 
be  their  delight  and  their  souls  may  reap  y®  comfortable  fruits  of  bearing 
y®  same. 


Oueettonet  on  <E»eorgo 


5 OR  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  Honours  Examination  in  the  University 
of  London,  books  illustrating  some  epoch  of  Church  History  are 
prescribed  in  advance.  For  1911  and  1912  one  of  these  books  was 
The  Journal  of  George  Fox,  and  we  think,  despite  their  belated  appearance 
here,  the  questions  that  were  set  to  candidates  who  had  studied  the 
book,  will  have  an  interest  for  our  readers. 

A.  Kemp  Brown. 


We  have  appended  to  the  quotations  from  The  Journal  references 
to  the  Eighth  edition. 

B.D.  HONOURS,  1911. 

George  Fox's  Journal. 

[Not  more  than  four  questions  to  be  attempted.] 

1.  Give  some  account  of  the  persecutions  of  the  early  Quakers,  and 

suggest  reasons  for  the  hostility  shown  towards  them. 

2.  Explain  the  main  principles  of  Fox’s  religious  teaching. 

3.  What  light  is  thrown  by  the  Journal  on 

{a)  popular  superstitions,  (6)  conditions  of  travel,  (c)  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  prisoners,  (d)  the  conduct  of  Church  worship,  during 
this  period  ? 

4.  Give  some  account  of  the  activity  of  Fox  and  his  disciples  outside 

of  England. 

5.  Consider  the  social  and  political  features  of  the  early  Quaker 

movement. 

6.  Give  some  account  of  Fox’s  writings.  Examine  the  claim  of  the 

Journal  to  be  regarded  as  “  a  religious  classic.” 

7.  Comment  on  the  following  : — 

{a)  This  plain  discovery  of  darkness  in  the  priest  moved  Judge 
Fell  and  Colonel  West  to  .  .  .  tell  them  that  according  to  that 

position  they  might  carry  the  Spirit  in  their  pockets,  as  they  did  the 
Scriptures,  [i.  .139.] 

(&)  The  Lord  had  given  me  a  spirit  of  discerning,  by  which 
I  many  times  saw  the  states  and  conditions  of  people,  and  could 
try  their  spirits,  [i.  165.] 

(c)  Afterwards  a  Friend  stood  up  and  told  him  how  he  had  sued 
him  for  tithe  eggs,  and  other  Friends  for  other  tithes  ;  for  he  was 
an  Anabaptist  preacher,  and  yet  had  a  parsonage  at  Leominster, 
and  had  several  journe5nnen  under  him.  [i.  371.] 

{d)  To  this  the  Jesuit  made  this  reply  :  “  Take,”  said  he,  “  a 
piece  of  new  cloth,  and  cut  it  into  two  pieces,  and  make  two  garments 
of  it ;  and  put  one  of  them  upon  King  David’s  back,  and  the  other 
upon  a  beggar’s,  and  the  one  garment  shall  wear  away  as  well  as  the 
other.”  “  Is  this  thy  answer  ?  ”  said  I.  “Yes,”  said  he.  [i.  431.] 
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(e)  On  this  insurrection  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  great 
havoc  was  made  both  in  city  and  country,  so  that  it  was  dangerous 
for  sober  people  to  stir  abroad  for  several  weeks  after,  [i.  493.] 
(/)  Many  Friends  were  .  .  .  imprisoned  in  London  and 

other  towns,  for  opening  their  shop-windows  on  holidays  and  fast- 
days  (as  they  were  called),  and  for  bearing  testimony  against  all  such 
observations  of  days.  [ii.  204.] 

B.D.  HONOURS,  1912. 

Fox’s  Journal. 

[Not  more  than  four  questions  to  be  attempted.] 

1.  Trace  the  growth  of  Quakerism  from  the  first  preaching  of  Fox  down 

to  the  Restoration. 

2.  “  The  Quaker  movement,  though  it  grew  out  of  Puritanism,  yet 

emphasized  a  different  principle.”  Discuss  this,  and  account  for 
the  hostility  of  many  of  the  Puritans  towards  the  Quakers. 

3.  Illustrate  the  methods  of  Fox  as  an  evangelist.  Compare  them 

with  those  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield. 

4.  Give  some  account  of  the  worship,  discipline,  and  organization  of 

the  early  Quakers. 

5.  Illustrate  Fox’s  attitude  in  respect  of  the  manners,  amusements,  and 

serious  pursuits  of  contemporary  society.  ^ 

6.  Comment  on  the  following 

(a)  After  I  had  reproved  them  for  their  blasphemous  expressions, 
I  went  away,  for  I  perceived  they  were  Ranters,  [i.  48.] 

(&)  Then  the  priest  out  with  his  Bible,  and  said  it  was  the  word 
of  God.  I  told  him  it  was  the  words  of  God,  but  not  God  the  Word, 
[i-  157’] 

(c)  Divers  times,  both  in  the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
of  the  Protection  (so-called),  and  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  when 
they  proclaimed  fasts,  I  was  moved  to  write  to  them,  and  tell  them, 
their  fasts  were  like  unto  Jezebel’s,  [i.  438.] 

(d)  But  as  soon  as  we  heard  of  it,  Edward  Burrough  went  to 
the  king  and  told  him,  “  There  was  a  vein  of  innocent  blood  opened 
in  his  dominions,  which,  if  it  were  not  stopped,  would  overrun  all.” 
To  which  the  king  replied,  “  But  I  will  stop  that  vein.”  [i.  507.] 

(e)  Being  in  London,  it  came  upon  me  to  write  to  Friends 
throughout  the  nation,  about  “  putting  out  poor  children  to 
trades.”  [ii.  119.] 

{/)  “  Why  will  you  not  be  content  to  partake  both  of  Christ’s 
promise  to  two  or  three,  and  the  king’s  indulgence  to  four  ?  ” 
[ii.  126.] 

(g)  The  judge  said  there  was  tithe  paid  in  England  before 
Popery  was  ;  I  asked  him  by  what  law  or  statute  they  were  paid 
then  ;  but  he  was  silent,  [ii.  356.] 


When  the  Church  arrives  at  the  place  of  true  prayer,  her  habitation 
is  safe.  John  Woolman. 


\ 


3o^n  on  a  Jt-tonSe’  ifunetraf 

_  y 

^Yi^ILE  in  the  main  Bright  carefully  prepared  his  orations,  he  could  on 
occasion  deliver  an  efiective  extempore  speech.  He  seems  to  have 
delivered  two  such  speeches  on  the  Burials  Bill — one  in  1875,  and 
one  in  1880  ;  both  produced  a  profound  effect  upon  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  account  of  a  Friends’  burial  in  the  former  speech  was 
listened  to  with  deep  feeling.  He  said  : 

“  I  will  take  the  case  of  my  own  sect,  and  try  to  draw  an  argument 
from  that.  We  have  no  baptism  ;  we  do  not  think  it  necessary.  We 
have  no  service — no  ordered  and  stated  service — over  the  dead.  We  do 
not  think  that  necessary.  But  when  a  funeral  occurs  in  my  sect,  the 
body  is  borne  with  as  much  decency  and  solemnity  as  in  any  other  sect 
or  in  any  other  case  to  the  graveside.  The  cof&n  is  laid  by  the  side  of  the 
grave.  The  family  and  friends  and  the  mourners  stand  around,  and  they 
are  given  some  time — no  fixed -time  ;  it  may  be  five  minutes  or  ten,  or 
even  longer — for  that  private  and  solemn  meditation  to  which  the 
grave  invites  even  the  most  unthinking  and  the  most  frivolous.  If  any 
one  there  feels  it  his  duty  to  offer  any  word  of  exhortation,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  ofier  it.  If  he  feels  that  he  can  bow  the  knee  and  ofler  a  prayer  to 
Heaven,  not  for  the  dead,  but  for  those  who  stand  around  the  grave, 
for  comfort  for  the  widow  or  for  succour  and  fatherly  care  for  the  fatherless 
children,  that  prayer  is  offered.  Well,  but  if  this  were  done  in  one  of  your 
graveyards — if,  for  example,  such  a  thing  were  done  there,  and  a  member 
of  my  sect,  or  a  Baptist,  an  Independent,  or  a  Wesleyan  came  to  be 
interred  in  one  of  your  graveyards,  and  if  some  God-fearing  and  good  man 
there  spoke  some  word  of  exhortation,  or  on  his  knees  offered  a  prayer  to 
God,  is  there  one  of  you  on  this  side  of  the  House  or  on  that,  01  one  of  your 
clergymen,  or  any  thoughtful  and  Christian  man  connected  with  your 
Church,  who  would  dare  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  to  condemn  that,  or  to 
interfere  with  it  by  force  of  law  ?  ” 

From  R.  Barry  O’Brien’s  John  Bright,  1913  ed.,  pp.  451-453.  The 
speech  is  referred  to  but  not  given  in  Trevelyan’s  Life  of  John  Bright, 
P-  413* 


Samuel - ,  an  Irish  Friend,  was  at  an  English  Friend’s  house, 

and  was  walking  in  the  garden  in  company  with  Elizabeth  Fry  and  her 
husband.  Elizabeth  Fry  had  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  her  husband,  who 
caressingly  stroked  it  and  asked:  “Samuel,  did  you  admire  my  wife’s 
hand  in  Ireland  ?  ’’  The  reply  was  :  “We  saw  so  much  to  admire  that  we 
did  not  descend  to  particulars.’’ 

From  Thos.  Hy.  Webb’s  MS.  Collection  of  Quaker  Stories. 
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Most  of  the  Friends*  books  published  by  Meadley  Brothers,  I,ondon, 
may  be  obtained  through  Friends*  Book  and  Tract  Committee,  144  East 
Twentieth  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


3N  The  Pedigree  Register  for  September  last  (London  :  227,  Strand, 
W.C.,  2S.  6d.  net,  or  los.  6d.  for  the  year),  edited  by  George  Sherwood, 
there  appears  a  copy  of  the  contents  of  Sir  Joseph  Williamson's  Spy 
Book,  now  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  London  (State  Papers  Misc. 
Dom.  and  Foreign  No.  26).  There  are  several  references  to  Friends — 
the  article  is  headed  “  Some  Nonconformist  Ministers  and  Quakers  in 
1662-3.”  The  Spy  Book  was  noted  in  The  Journal  ix.  160,  at  the 
time  when  the  contents  of  the  book  appeared  in  the  “  Transactions  of 
the  Cong.  Hist.  Soc.,”  v.  243ffi 

There  is  a  sketch  of  the  family  of  Unsworth  of  Milnsbridge,  Yorks., 
in  the  Huddersfield  Examiner,  weekly  ed.,  7  Nov.,  and  a  portrait  of  our 
Friend,  Walker  Unsworth,  its  present  representative,  who  is  in  his 
ninetieth  year. 

The  Peace  Society  and  Headley  Brothers,  London,  have  brought  out 
a  timely  extract  from  “  Quaker  Campaigns,”  written  by  the  late  William 
Jones,  Hon.  Commissioner  of  the  Friends’  War  Victims  Fund  in  France 
in  1870-71,  with  the  title  :  Reminiscences  of  the  Franco-German  War  of 
iSyo  (7^  by  5,  pp.  96,  paper  covers  6d.,  cloth  is.). 

A  discovery  has  recently  been  made  which  once  more  illustrates  the 
mental  energy  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  A  reference  appears 
in  the  November  issue  of  The  International  Sugar  Journal  (London  : 
2,  St. Dunstan’s  Hill,  is.  net),  to  the  Friends’  “Quarterly  Magazine  and 
Review,”  London  and  Bristol,  1832,  in  which  appears  an  account  of  the 
first  sugar  factory  in  England,  established  at  Ulting,  Essex,  by  James  and 
Robert  Marriage.  This  from  the  Quarterly,  p.  275,  “  A  desire  to  obtain  the 
best  information,  and  to  promote  the  abolition  of  slavery,  by  producing 
an  article  of  free  labour,  lately  induced  several  young  men  of  Essex, 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  visit  France,  and  qualify  themselves 
for  establishing  a  sugar  manufactory  in  that  county.” 

A  company  was  formed — Marriage,  Reed  and  Marriage — and 
buildings  fitted  up  at  a  cost  of  about  £2,000.  The  factory  is  said  to 
have  stopped  “  through  lack  of  capital.” 

The  London  Meeting  for  Sufferings  manifesto  “  To  Men  and  Women 
of  Good  Will  ”  appeared  in  full  in  The  Evening  Post,  New  York,  Wednes¬ 
day,  November  4.  It  is  introduced  by  the  words  :  “In  accordance 
with  the  request  of  many  readers  in  this  country  and  abroad,  the  Evening 
Pos^  publishes  .  . 
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A  City  Church  Chronicle  is  the  title  of  a  short  history  of  the  Parishes 
of  St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes,  Aldersgate,  and  of  St.  John  Zachary,  London, 
from  the  Twelfth  Century,  compiled  in  365  numbered  paragraphs,  by 
William  McMurray,  Clerk  of  the  United  Parishes  (from  the  Author  at 
Harwood  House,  Efhe  Road,  The  Broadway,  Walham  Green,  S.W.,  for 
IS.  3d.  post  free).  Extracts  from  this  attractive  and  useful  Chronicle 
are  printed  elsewhere  (page  30)  ;  the  following  are  other  Quakerly 
notices : 

“  No.  194.  During  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers  an  interesting 
yet  tragic  occurrence  is  recorded  in  connection  with  the  ‘  Bull  and 
Mouth,’  then,  as  we  have  seen,  partly  occupied  as  ,a  ‘  Friends’  Meeting.’ 
The  bodies  of  two  deceased  members  of  the  Society,  who  had  died 
prisoners  in  Newgate,  were  forcibly  removed  from  the  meeting-house 
and  interred  in  St.  Anne’s  churchyard  at  midnight  on  loth  September, 
1664,  under  the  authority  of  a  warrant  from  the  Lord  Mayor.  The 
meeting  is  recorded  to  have  been  raided  under  the  Conventicle  Act  no 
fewer  than  twenty-one  times  during  the  course  of  this  year.” 

“  No.  268.  A  remarkable  instance  of  originality  in  the  bestowal  of 
a  Christian  name  occurs  in  St.  Anne’s  registers  in  the  same  year  (1725), 
when  ‘  Quaquoriana  Taylor,  a  Foundling,’  was  baptised  on  November 
17th,  being  buried  on  the  gth  December  following.  The  child  had  been 
taken  up  in  the  passage  leading  to  the  Friends’  meeting-house  at  the 
‘  Bull  and  Mouth,’  a  circumstance  which  led  to  the  name,  obviously  a 
feminine  derivative  of  ‘  Quaker.’  ” 


Headley  Brothers  have  brought  out  a  brochure  of  fifty  pages, 
written  by  William  E.  Wilson,  B.D.,  author  of  “  Christ  and  War,” 
entitled  Atonement  and  Non-resistance — an  Attempt  to  Show  why  the 
Death  of  Christ  was  necessary  ;  and  a  Suggestion  as  to  its  bearing  on 
Christian  ethics.  There  is  a  Preface  by  Dr.  H.  T.  Hodgkin.  6d.  net  in 
paper,  is.  net  in  cloth. 

Meetings  in  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  new  Meeting  House  at 
Plainfield,  Ind.,  took  place  last  Fall,  September  19-21,  when  a  dedicatory 
address  was  given  by  Joseph  J.  Mills,  General  Secretary  of  the  Five  Years 
Meeting.  A  Souvenir  Programme  has  been  issued  and  a  copy  has  been 
deposited  in  D.,  sent  by  John  Kendall,  Mooresville,  Ind.  It  contains 
pictures  of  the  old  Meeting  House  of  1858  (the  year  of  the  establishment 
of  Western  Y.M.),  and  of  the  new  House,  also  vignettes  of  many  Friends  of 
note — Barnabas  C.  Hobbs,  “Educator,”  (1815-1892),  Eleazer  Bales, 
“pioneer  preacher”  (1793-1887),  Drusilla  Wilson,  “Minister  and 
Reformer,”  (1815-1908)  and  Martha  Wilson,  “  Minister  ”  (1810-1894). 
The  estimated  membership  of  the  Y.M.  in  1858  was  5,000,  now  it  is 
16,200. 


The  latest  volume  of  New  Jersey  Archives,  second  series,  vol.  iv., 
1914,  deals  with  “  Documents  relating  to  the  Revolutionary  History  ^ 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  as  extracted  from  American  newspapers, 
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November  i,  1779,  to  September  30,  1780  (Trenton,  N.J.,  9  by  6, 
pp.  viii.  +  738).  There  is  only  slight  reference  to  Friends,  but  the 
book  abounds  with  subjects  of  interest — notices  of  runaway  slaves  and 
apprentices,  conflicts  with  Indians,  sales  of  men  and  things,  views  on  the 
Revolutionary  war,  etc. — The  Index  consists  of  120  columns. 


The  Church's  Opportunity  in  the  Present  Crisis,  by  Henry  T.  Hodgkin, 
has  been  recently  published  by  Headley  Brothers,  16  pp.,  price  2d. 


One  of  the  latest  literary  efforts  of  our  departed  Friend,  Henry  W. 
Wilbur,  of  Philadelphia,  was  a  study  of  President  Lincoln  and  Slavery, 
entitled.  President  Lincoln’s  Attitude  towards  Slavery  and  Emancipation, 
with  a  Review  of  Events  before  and  since  the  Civil  War  (Phila.,  Pa. ; 
Jenkins,  140  N.  15th  St.,  7f  by  5^,  pp.  220,  $1.25).  The  story  of  the 
visit  to  Lincoln  in  1861  of  Isaac  and  Sarah  Harvey,  of  Ohio,  is  mentioned 
as  given  in  the  Author’s  “  Friends  with  Lincoln  in  the  White  House.” 
The  following  occurs  on  p.  188  :  “  As  Lincoln  made  his  last  speech  from 
the  White  House  porch,  his  little  son  Tad  stood  by  him.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  the  President  said,  ‘  What  shall  we  do  with  the  rebels  ?  ’ 
A  voice  from  the  crowd  shouted,  ‘  Hang  them  !  ’  Tad  looked  at  his 
father  and  remarked,  ‘  No,  papa,  not  hang  them,  but  hang  on  to  them  !  ’ 
Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  ‘  Tad  has  it,  we  must  hang  on  to  them.’  ” 


The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Llandudno  Conference  of 
Friends  and  others,  held  25  to  30  September  last,  has  been  issued 
under  the  title  :  Friends  and  the  War  (London  :  Headley  Brothers, 
8J  by  51^,  pp.  146,  IS.  net).  It  contains  a  review  of  the  proceedings 
and  full  reports  of  a  score  of  the  addresses,  longer  and  shorter, 
delivered  at  various  sittings. 

That  worthy  man  and  antiquary,  Mr.  William  Richardson,  of  South 
Cave,  East  Yorkshire,  has  given  to  the  public  another  book  of  local 
history:*  Some  East  Yorkshire  Worthies  (Hull :  Brown  &  Sons,  8|^  by  5|-, 
pp.  124,  2s.  6d.  net).  Chapter  II.  of  nine  pages  deals  with  the  Quakers 
and  North  Cave.  “  Meetings  in  the  early  times  were  held  at  Elloughton, 
North  Cave,  Shipton,  Barmby,  Ferriby,  Hotham,  Sancton,  Metham,  Brant- 
ingham  and  Sandholme.”  The  records  of  North  Cave  M.M.  commence  in 
1669  :  they  are  under  the  care  of  Hull  Friends.  There  is  some  reference 
to  William  Richardson  of  North  Cave  (1624-1679),  and  to  his  son  John, 
the  missionary  (c.  1666-1753)  ;  also  to  William  Dewsbury  (1621-1688), 
who  was  a  native  of  Allerthorpe,  Yorks. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  Christopher  Nesse,  M.A.,  the  Ejected  Minister 
of  Leeds  (born  at  North  Cave  in  1621,  died  in  London  in  1705)  :  “  Going 
one  Christmas  day  with  one  of  his  hearers  to  pay  some  visits  on  the 
members  of  the  congregation,  a  good  woman  brought  out  a  great  York¬ 
shire  goose-pie  for  the  entertainment  of  her  visitors.  Mr.  Nesse’s  friend 

*  For  his  previous  work  ;  A  History  of  Withernsea,  see  The  Journal, 
ix.  70. 
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objected  to  the  dish  as  savouring  of  superstition.  ‘  Well,  then,  brother,' 
said  Mr.  Nesse,  ‘  if  these  be  walls  of  superstition,  let  us  pull  them  down,’ 
and  immediately  set  about  the  work  of  demolition.” 


The  Brown  and  White  is  the  name  of  a  new  paper  “  of  interest  to 
Westtown  and  its  friends.”  It  is  published  bi-weekly  by  the  students 
of  Westtown  School,  Pa.  By  mail,  $i.oo  per  year. 


From  the  well  known  press  of  John  Bellows,  of  Gloucester,  appears 
a  reprint,  from  the  Boston  (Mass.)  edition  of  1897,  of  William  Penn’s 
Essay  towards  the  Present  and  Future  Peace  of  Europe,  first  printed  in  1693. 
It  is  prefaced  by  Joseph  Bevan  Braithwaite,  of  the  Highlands,  New 
Barnet,  Herts.  (Gloucester,  Bellows,  8^  by  5J,  pp.  20.  Twopence.) 


Our  Friend,  Joseph  Barcroft,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  King’s. 
College,  Cambridge,  has  issued,  through  the  Cambridge  University  Press, 
a  volume  of  over  three  hundred  pages  in  royal  octavo,  illustrated,  entitled. 
The  Respiratory  Function  of  the  Blood. 

» 

Two  short  stories  by  Constance  Smedley  [Constance  Armfield]  have 
been  published  by  Headley  Brothers  at  sixpence  net  each — The  Fruit 
of  her  Hands  3und.  The  Ways  of  her  Household.  The  background  of  both 
stories  is  laid  in  this  country  and  Germany  during  the  present  war,  and 
in  a  very  readable  manner  the  stories  inculcate  principles  of  peace  and 
goodwill. 

The  Report  for  1913  of  Sir  George  Newman,  as  Chief  Medical  Officer 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  to  the  President  of  the  Board,  the  Right  Hon.- 
Joseph  Albert  Pease,  M.P.,  is  issued  (London  :  Wyman  &  Sons  ;  U.S.A., 
etc.,  per  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  London,  W.C.,  9f  by  6,  pp.  366,  price  one 
shilling  and  eightpence).  All  interested  in  education  should  have  this, 
valuable  compendium  within  reach  for  study  and  reference. 


The  service  to  historical  study  rendered  by  anniversaries  has  again 
been  illustrated  by  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Two 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  London  Grove  Meeting  by  the 
Society  of  Friends  at  London  Grove,  Pennsylvania,  Tenth  Month,  Third, 
igi4  (Philadelphia,  Pa. :  Jane  P.  Rushmore,  140  N.  15th  Street, 
9i  7>  PP*  127,  illustrated).  Here  are  numerous  most  useful  papers, 
by  Emma  Taylor  Lamborn,  Davis  H.  Forsythe,  O.  Edward  Janney, 
Isaac  Sharpless,  Gilbert  Cope  and  others. 


A  critique  of  the  Friends’  Manifesto  with  reference  to  the  war  appears 
in  The  Faith  and  the  Flock  for  December  (London  :  Partridge,  one 
penny).  It  draws  attention  to  “a  fundamental  misconception,  from  a 
Christian  point  of  view,  of  the  general  position  of  men  and  nations  as 
regards  themselves  and  God,  and  secondly  upon  that  part  of  the  manifesto. 
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which  deals  with  the  future  outlook.”  A  strong  peace  view  is  taken  in  a 
letter,  printed  here,  in  answer  to  an  editorial  of  earlier  issue — e.g.,  “  If  I 
kill  a  man  upon  the  battlefield,  and  he  is  unconverted,  I  hasten  a  soul  to  a 
lost  eternity.” 


The  editorship  of  The  Annual  Monitor  has  fallen  from  the  hands  of 
Francis  A.  Knight  and  has  been  taken  up  by  Joseph  J.  Gill  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.  The  little  volume  has  appeared  once  more,  and  may  be 
obtained  from  John  Bellows,  Gloucester,  or  Headley  Brothers,  London, 
at  one  shilling  and  sixpence. 


All  for  a  Scrap  of  Paper  is  the  title  of  the  latest  novel  by  Joseph 
Hocking  (London  and  New  York  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  yj  by  5,  pp.  255, 
2S.  net).  A  reviewer  of  this  book  describes  it  “  as  an  attempt  to  put 
into  the  form  of  fiction  the  views  of  the  average  Free  Churchman — a 
hater  of  war — towards  the  present  struggle.”  The  father  of  Bob 
Nancarrow,  a  Quaker,  then  dead,  had  strongly  impressed  upon  his  son’s 
mind  such  a  view  of  the  un-Christian  character  of  war  that  at  first  Bob 
resolutely  refused  to  enlist,  but  under  various  influences,  well  set  out  in 
the  book,  he  altered  his  view  of  things.  Writing  to  his  mother — a  scion 
of  the  Cornish  house  of  Trelawney — he  tells  her  (p.  146)  : 

“  If  I  had  enlisted  when  you  wanted  me  to,  I  should  have  been  no 
good.  I  should  have  been  feeling  all  the  time  that  I  was  not  doing  right. 
,  .  .  Now  everything  is  different.  I  am  eager  to  be  in  the  thick  of 

it.  I  am  just  longing  to  be  at  those  Germans.  Not  that  I  have  an5rthing 
against  the  German  people,  but  I  want  to  help  to  kill  the  system  that 
has  gripped  them  body  and  soul.  It  seems  that  nothing  but  war  will 
cut  out  this  poisonous  cancer  of  militarism,  and  it  is  the  call  of  God  to  cut 
it  out.” 

And  again  he  tells  us  (p.  236)  : 

“  War  is  hell  ;  still  I  have  no  doubt  about  my  duty.  The  God 
of  War  must  be  killed,  and  this  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe  must  be 
destroyed.  It  is  a  divine  call,  and  I  must  fight  to  make  war  impossible.” 

After  brave  deeds  at  the  front.  Bob  returns  wounded  to  hospital. 
Here  he  meets  an  American,  come  over  to  see  war  at  first  hand,  who  thus 
expresses  himself  (p.  238)  : 

“  I  would  rather  see  all  nationalities  cease  than  that  war  should  con¬ 
tinue.  Let’s  all  sheathe  our  swords  and  trust  in  God.  ...  I  am 
going  back  to  America  and  I  am  going  to  rouse  the  whole  country  to  this 
feeling.  It  may  be  that  this  is  because  I  have  Quaker  blood  in  my  veins. 
I  am  afraid  I  am  not  worthy  of  my  Quaker  forbears,  but  now  I  am 
convinced  that  they  are  right.”  “  Yes,”  replied  Bob,  “  I,  too,  have 
Quaker  blood  in  my  veins,  and  I  too  am  convinced  in  my  heart  they 
are  right.”  “  And  stiU  you  are  a  soldier  ?  ”  “  Yes,  I  am  a  soldier  until 

this  war  is  over.” 

There  is  no  hint  throughout  the  book  of  alternative  service  for  the 
country  under  war  conditions,  as  much  needed  and  as  worthy  of  whole¬ 
hearted  devotion  as  fighting  on  the  battlefield. 


Norman  Penney. 


(Uo»  12 — ^oolon 


'EFORE  this  notice  reaches  the  readers  of  The 
Journal,  Supplement  No.  12  (for  1914)  will  have 
reached  subscribers.  A  glance  at  this  Supplement, 
and  a  comparison  with  previous  Lives  of  this  first 
Quaker  Woman  Preacher,  will  illustrate  the  remarkable 
advance  of  knowledge  during  the  last  few  years  owing 
to  the  exploitation  of  ancient  sources  of  information. 
Emily  Manners  has  made  full  use  of  ancient  documents 
in  her  loo-page  Life  of  Elizabeth  Hooton,  and  presents 
to  the  reader  many  very  striking  records  of  persecution 
and  earnest  effort. 

The  book  is  provided  with  eight  illustrations,  and  a 
full  Bibliography  and  Index.  It  can  be  obtained  from 
any  bookseller,  through  Headley  Brothers,  Bishopsgate, 
London,  or  Friends’  Book  and  Tract  Committee,  East 
20th  Street,  New  York  City,  price  four  shillings  and 
sixpence,  or  one  dollar  fifteen  cents,  net. 
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OME  years  ago  there  was  discovered  in  a  dark 
corner  of  one  of  the  fireproof  vaults  at  Devon- 
shire  House,  London,  a  parcel,  covered  in  brown 
paper,  and  marked  “  Ancient  ^  Epistles.”  The 
package  proved,  on  examination,  to  contain  some  250 
original  letters  of  early  Friends,  ranging  in  date  from 
1654  to  1688.  There  was  evidence,  in  the  handwriting 
of  Abram  Rawlinson  Barclay  (  -1845)  that  he  had 

worked  on  these  papers,  doubtless  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  his  book.  Letters,  etc.,  of  Early  Friends, 
published  in  1841,  and,  more  recently,  Joseph  Smith 
must  have  seen  the  parcel,  when  cataloguing  MSS., 
for  in  his  MSS.  Catalogue  ”  he  entered  the  heading, 
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“  Epistles  (Ancient),”  leaving  half  a  page  for  a  descrip¬ 
tion,  which  was  never  written  !  But  for  how  long  a  pre¬ 
vious  period  of  years  these  ancient  writings  had  reposed 
in  a  night  of  neglect  cannot  now  be  determined. 

This  valuable  storehouse  of  historical  material, 
now  known  as  A.R.B.  MSS.,  has  been  catalogued  as  to 
names  of  writers  only,  but  little  use  has  been  made  of 
these  letters,  owing  to  the  lack  of  any  index  to  their 
■  contents. 

The  Historical  Society  now  proposes,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Library  and  Printing  Committee  of  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  to  have  this 
collection  copied  and  printed,  verb,  et  lit.,  as  Supplements 
to  its  Journal.  Supplement  No.  13  will  probably  con¬ 
tain  some  eighty  of  these  letters  with  brief  introductions 
and  annotations. 

The  interest  and  support  of  our  readers  is  requested 
in  this  proposal  to  throw  further  light  upon  the  heroic 
period  of  Quakerism.  Supplement  No.  13  will  be  issued 
as  this  year’s  Supplement.  The  subscription  price 
is  three  shillings  (75  cents)  ;  after  publication  the  price 
will  be  four  shillings  and  sixpence  ($1.15).  Sub¬ 
scribers  should  send  their  contributions  to  Norman 
Penney,  Devonshire  House,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C. 


Peggy  Abbott  was  a  well-known  elderly  Friend  who  resided  in  Cork. 
She  travelled  to  Limerick  to  attend  the  Quarterly  Meeting  and  arriyed 
late  on  a  winter’s  evening  at  a  Friend’s  house  much  fatigued  from  her 
journey.  She  knocked  at  the  door,  which,  however,  was  not  opened, 
but  a  head  was  thrust  out  of  an  upper  window  and  a  voice  demanded  : 
“  Who  is  there  ?  ”  There  was  at  that  time  a  family  in  Limerick  named 
Greer,  some  of  whose  youthful  members  were  notorious  for  their  practical 
jokes.  In  response  to  the  above  question,  Peggy  Abbot  said  :  “  I’m 
Peggy  Abbott  from  Cork,  come  to  stay  with  thee  during  the  Quarterly 
Meeting.”  “  Peggy  Abbott  indeed  !  ”  said  the  voice  from  the  window, 
“  I  know  very  well  who  thee  is^ — Johnny  Greer.”  “  I’m  very  tired  and 
cold  after  my  long  journey  from  Cork.  I  am  Peggy  Abbott,  please  let  me 
in.”  “  Peggy  Abbott,  indeed  !  ”  reiterated  the  voice  from  above  in  tones 
of  scorn  :  “  Thee  won’t  take  me  in  again,  go  home  to  thee  mother,  Johnny 
Greer.” 

From  Thomas  Henry  Webb’s  MS.  Collection  of  Quaker  Stories. 
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D.=The  Reference  Library  of  London  Y.M.,  at  Devonshire  House, 
Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C. 

Camb.  Jnl.=TJie  Journal  of  George  Fox,  published  by  the  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1911. 

F.P.T.="’‘  The  First  Publishers  of  Truth,”  published  by  the  Friends 
Historical  Society,  1907. 

H.S.P.=The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  located  at  1300  Locust 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 


John  Green  (xi.  184). — 
J.  J.  Green,  of  Hastings,  sends 
further  information  respecting  the 
writer  of  the  letter  to  John 
Abraham.  He  was  the  only 
surviving  child  of  the  marriage 
of  Thomas  Greene,  of  New  House, 
Liversedge,  Yorks  (1654/5-1714), 
with  Martha  Hardisty,  of  Sheriff 
Hutton,  Yorks.  He  was  born 
12th  of  June,  1689,  the  death  of 
his  mother  occurring  three  days 
later.  A  melancholy  interest 
attaches  to  his  letter,  as  above,  in 
which  he  writes  of  Rotterdam  as 
“  a  very  unheal thfull  place,”  for 
he  himself  was  taken  ill  there  and 
departed  this  life  less  than  a 
month  from  the  date  of  his  letter. 
He  died  at  Rotterdam,  4th  of 
January,  1709/10,  and  was 
buried  there  on  the  7th. 


Joseph  Tatham’s  School, 
Leeds. — WilHam  Farrer,  Litt.  D., 
Hall  Garth,  Carnforth,  Lancs., 
has  kindly  sent  for  preservation 
in  D.  “A  Catalogue  of  Boarders 
who  were  at  Joseph  Tatham’s 
School,  Camp  Lane  Court,  Leeds, 
during  my  apprenticeship  ;  that 
is,  from  the  17th  of  Tenth  Month, 
1810,  to  the  17th  of  Tenth  Month, 
1817,  inclusive,”  compiled  by 
William  Ecroyd.  W.  Ecroyd 
(1796-1876)  lived  at  Lomeshaye, 


near  Burnley,  Lancs.  There  is  a 
long  account  of  him  in  The  Annual 
Monitor  for  1877,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  he  left  Leeds  in  1815, 
not  1817  as  above. 


Jersey  Meeting  House,  i860. 
— Extract  from  a  letter  from 
Edward  Corder,  of  Ipswich  (1798- 
1861),  to  his  niece,  Maria  Thorp, 
at  Darlington,  whose  mother  was 
for  many  years  housekeeper  for 
Edward  Pease  (d.  1858)  : 

“  Jersey,  9  mo.  14.  i860. 

“  Tell  thy  mother  I  have  been' 
three  times  to  the  Meeting  of  our 
body,  held  in  a  stifling  little  back 
kitchen,  fitted  up  with  a  kitchen 
cooking  range  and  draws  and 
cupboards.  The  attendants  are 
few  in  number  and  want  to  know 
about  strangers.  When  giving  my 
name,  upon  being  asked,  they 
wished  to  know  if  I  was  related  to 
Susanna  Corder,  and  when  I  told 
them  I  was  her  only  brother,  they 
looked  upon  me  as  a  prodigy,  ‘ 
being  connected  with  such  a 
wonderful  woman.” 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that* 
Jersey  Friends  no  longer  meet  in 
“a  stifling  little  back  kitchen.” 
In  1872,  the  late  Arthur  Pease 
built  a  very  nice  Meeting  House 
and  presented  it  to  the  Society. 
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Woollen  Waistcoats  for 
Troops,  1745. — The  following  is 
taken  from  Longstaff’s  Darlington^ 
1854  edition,  p.  158^  : 

“  1745.  The  loyalty  of  the 
Friends  in  Darlington  was  very 
remarkable  at  the  time  of  the 
rebellion.  On  receiving  intelli¬ 
gence  that  the  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land  was  coming  from  the  south 
at  a  wintry  time  when  the  weather 
was  severe,  and  by  some  means 
hearing  that  the  soldiers  were 
badly  clothed,  and  lacking  a 
sufficiency  of  creature  comforts, 
they  in  a  most  praiseworthy 
manner  set  to  work  and  manu¬ 
factured  a  great  number  of  flannel 
waistcoats,  which  were  ready  for 
the  poor  men  on  their  arrival  at 
Darlington.”  A  footnote  adds : 
“  The  Friends  furnished  10,000 
woollen  waistcoats  in  four  or  five 
days  at  their  own  expense.  They 
were  made  to  double  over  the 
breast  and  belly,  under  the 
soldiers’  own  clothing.” 

Information  from  John  William 
Steel,  of  Darlington. 


Edward  Pease  (1767-1858)  of 
Darlington  is  credited  with  the 
story  that  his  father,  Joseph 
Pease  (1737-1808),  went  into  the 
Green  Tree  Field,  behind  the 
Friends’  Burial  Ground,  where 
the  Hessian  troops  were  en¬ 
camped,  and  heard  the  fife  for  the 
first  time,  in  1745. 

Information  from  John  William 
Steel,  of  Darlington. 


Biographies  of  Samuel 
Cater,  Jonathan  Gurnell  and 
Joseph  Markes  Green. — Typed 
copies  of  biographies  of  four 
Friends,  prepared  by  Joseph  J. 
Green,  of  Hastings,  have  recently 


been  added  to  D.  :  (i.)  Samuel 

Cater,  of  Littleport,  Isle  of  Ely 
(1627-1711),  (  ii. )  Jonathan 

Gurnell  (1684-1753)  of  London 
and  Ealing,  (iii.)  Grizell  Wilmer, 
(1692-1756),  his  wife,  and  (iv.) 
Joseph  Markes  Green  (1771-1S40) 
of  Bucks  and  Essex. 


“  A  Loveing  and  Obedient 
Wife”  (xi.137). — Wm.  L.  May,  of 
Maydena,  Sandford,  Tas., 'writes : 

“  I  notice  with  interest  in  your 
last  number  (page  137)  an  extract 
from  the  marriage  certificate  of 
Robert  Wraight  and  Anna  Allay, 
in  which  the  latter  promises  to  be 
an  ‘  obedient  wife.’  This  couple 
were  ancestors  of  mine,  and  from 
another  ancestral  marriage  certi¬ 
ficate  I  can  furnish  you  with  a 
second  example  : 

“  Frederick  Tilney  and  Abigail 
Woodward  were  married  in 
Friends’  Meeting  House,  Norwich, 
in  1739.  The  bride  says  : 

‘  Friends  and  sober-minded  people, 
I  desire  you  to  be  my  witnesses 
that  in  y®  fear  of  y®  Lord  I  take 
this  my  most  esteemed  friend 
Frederick  Tilney  to  be  my 
husband,  promising  to  be  unto 
him  a  loving  and  faithful  and 
obedient  wife,’  etc. 

“  Are  many  instances  known 
where  this  expression  is  used  ?  I 
suppose  the  actual  words  spoken 
were  copied  down  at  the  time,  as 
it  seems  hardly  likely  such  a  form 
would  be  officially  used  by  any 
Meeting.” 


SWARTHMOOR  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 
— The  whole  of  the  text  is  now  in 
print,  making  nearly  five  hundred 
octavo  pages.  Little  work  has, 
as  yet,  been  done  in  the  way  of 
annotation  or  introduction. 
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ANY  members  of  the  Friends  Historical  Society 
I  I  I  ^  will  have  heard  of  the  long  and  serious  illness 
of  the  ,  Editor  of  The  Journal,  Norman 
Penney. 

The  good  wishes  of  the  membership  of  the  Society 
will  follow  him  with  the  desire  that  he  may  soon  be 
restored  to  health  and  be  able  to  resume  his  duties  as 

r 

Librarian  and  Editor. 

Editors  pro  tern. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends  Historical 
Society  will  be  held  in  The  Library  at  Devonshire 
House,  on  Fifth-day,  the  20th  of  Fifth  Month,  at 
2  p.m. 


On  another  page  of  this  issue  we  print  the  Will 
of  John  Bellers,  Quaker  Philanthropist  (1654-1725).  It 
is  hoped  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Journal  to  include 
an  article  by  Charles  R.  Simpson,  embodying  official 
minutes  connected  with  John  Bellers  which  have  been 
gleaned  from  many  sources. 

Vol.  xii.— i48> 
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Sir  Frederick  Wedmore,  in  the  closing  chapter  of  his  Memories,^  gives 
the  following  interesting  account  of  Robert  Charlton^: 

“  In  a  Sketch  of  some  of  the  great  English  speaking  preachers  I 
have  had  the  privilege  to  listen  to,  it  would  have  been  a  folly  indeed, 
much  more — ^it  would  have  seemed  to  me  not  loyal — to  have  left  out  the 
name  of  Robert  Charlton. 

“  In  that  profound  and  reverent  gravity — and  in  much  besides — 
David  Wright  [Incumbent  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Stoke  Bishop]  was 
at  one,  absolutely,  with  an  occasional,  a  frequent  preacher,  whom  I  think 
he  did  not  know  :  an  elderly  Friend,  Robert  Charlton,  whom  I — I  am  glad 
to  say — had  great  chances  of  hearing  when  I  accompanied  my  Father, 
driving  into  Bristol,  to  the  Friends’  Meeting  House,  in  Rosemary  Street, 
on  Sunday  mornings  before  1870,  and,  sometimes,  after  it.  ...  I 
forget  what  Robert  Charlton  was,  exactly — I  think  a  manufacturer  or 
merchant,  on  a  scale  not  large.  I  am  certain  that  in  his  secular  work 
Robert  Charlton  added  to  the  unblemished '  honour  that  is  exacted  of 
Friends — generally — that  which  is  also  of  course  encouraged,  but  cannot 
in  the  nature  of  things  be  exacted,  a  treatment  rather  specially  kind  and 
generous,  of  every  servant  or  subordinate  with  whom  he  had  to  do. 
Between  Robert  Charlton’s  daily  life  in  business  and  his  life  of  the  spirit, 
there  was,  I  am  sure,  no  discord  ;  so  that,  without  difficulty — but  fortified 
no  doubt,  by  thought  and  reading,  and  the  practice  of  a  charity 
which  began,  it  may  be,  but  never  ended  with  alms-giving — he  came  from 
the  affairs  of  the  week  into  the  atmosphere  of  a  Sunday  which,  with 
Friends,  has  at  no  time  been  puritanical,  into  the  silence  of  the  Meeting : 
a  silence  which  is  not  the  barren  silence  of  the  superficial  but  a  silence  that 
Maeterlinck  has  fathomed,  and  set  forth  the  fruitful  depths  of,  in  the 
first  essay  in  Le  Tresor  des  Humbles.  Many  there  are,  as  Maeterlinck 
remarks,  ‘  qui  n’ont  pas  le  Silence.’ 

“  For  a  while  one  would  see  Robert  Charlton — in  the  Ministers’  slightly 
raised  gallery — sitting  in  reverent  quietude.  Deeply,  more  deeply,  was 
he  immersed  in  thought.  That  was  revealed  to  one,  as  time  passed  on, 
in  the  workings  of  his  face.  His  soul  was  in  travail.  What  was  to  be  the 
upshot  ?  It  might  be,  he  said  nothing.  Much  likelier,  however,  after 
some  further  wrestling,  he  would  remove  his  hat  suddenly  ;  then  rise  ; 
grasp  the  firm  gallery  balustrade,  in  front  of  him  ;  and  with  a  counten¬ 
ance  altogether  inspired,  with  a  voice  extraordinarily  melodious,  pour 
out  the  burden  of  his  meditations — of  his  solitude — of  his  encouragement 
— in  a  spirit  that  was  pure  poetry  and  in  a  form  that  was  the  very  best 
of  English  prose.” 

*  Methuen  &  Co.  [1912]. 

*  Robert  Charlton  (1809-1872),  pin  manufacturer  in  Bristol. 
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racy  anecdotes  culled  from  Waterford  archives, 
and  presented  by  Ernest  Grubb  in  his  President- 
ial  Address  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  turned 
the  attention  of  members  of  the  Council  to  the 
little  known  or  exploited  store  of  manuscript  evidence 
in  Ireland.  It  does  not  seem  that  much  use  has  ever 
been  made  of  this,  or  a  great  deal  written  about  Irish 
Friends,  beyond  what  is  to  be  found  in  John  Rutty’s 
History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Friends  in  Ireland 
(1800). 

At  the  request  of  our  friend  Francis  C.  Clayton,  I 
spent  a  couple  of  weeks  in  Cork  in  the  autumn,  and 
examined  the  very  fine  collection  preserved  in  the 
capacious  premises  of  the  Meeting  House  there.  The 
books  are  well  bound,  are  stored  in  a  roomy  fire-proof 
safe,  and  have  been  catalogued  recently  by  members  of 
the  Meeting.  They  are  under  the  care  of  Henry  H. 
Beale,  the  Monthly  Meeting  Clerk,  from  whom,  during 
my  work  at  the  Meeting  House,  I  received  the  most  kind 
help,  as  also  from  many  other  Friends  of  the  Meeting.  , 

The  premises  comprise  a  large  Meeting  House,  two 
smaller  ones,  lobbies,  a  library,  and,  fronting  on  the 
street,  a  roomy  dwelling-house,  with  rooms  above,  let  to 
a  Friend.  This  part  was  originally  used  as  a  day-school, 
many  interesting  references  to  which  may  be  pieced 
together  from  the  MSS.,  for  later  use  in  The  Journal 
if  desired.  The  date  of  the  first  Meeting  House  cannot  be 
exactly  stated,  but  in  1677  Friends  decided  it  was 
“  insufficient,”  and  “  committed  the  care  of  purchasing 
a  plot  of  ground  to  build  upon  ”  to  five  Friends,  of  whom 
Francis  Rogers  was  one,  and  they  were  ordered  ‘‘  to 
proceed  immediately.”  The  sum  to  be  spent  on 
”  jfinishing  the  worke  according  to  the  Moddle  ^scribed  ” 
was  “  adjudged  by  computacon  to  require  £500.” 

The  earlier  minutes  of  Cork  Six  Weeks  Meeting, 
beginning  28  x.1675,  and  of  the  Three  Weeks  Meeting, 
dating  from  24  hi.  1676,  are  full  of  interest.  They  present 
a  very  active  picture  of  a  colony  of  merchants,  ship 
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owners  and  others,  many  of  them  prosperous,  and  all 
busily  engaged  in  watching  over  their  neighbours,  both 
as  to  conduct  and  for  opportunities  to  give  advice  and 
help.  No  one  was  to  suffer  poverty  or  want  without 
assistance  from  those  better  off.  No  one  could  take  a 
false  step,  financial  or  otherwise,  without  a  warning. 
They  seemed  ever  ready  to  lend  small  sums  of  money 
to  the  deserving  and  thrifty,  and  to  look  diligently  after 
the  aged  or  ill,  or  even  those  who  were  in  no  need  of 
assistance.  The  earliest  minutes  are  very  largely  taken 
up  with  hearing  applications  and  giving  consent  to 
joyning  in  marriage  in  the  Order  of  Truth.”  The 
Society  must  have  been  large  and  steadily  growing  at  this 
time,  and  although  there  was  a  frequent  testimony 
against  drunkenness,  against  marriage  by  a  priest,  and 
against  parents  giving  consent  to  the  marriage  of  their 
daughters  with  “  one  of  the  world’s  people,”  the  constant 
reiteration  against  fashions,  periwigs,  keeping  of  dogs, 
drinking  tea,  and  other  harmless  trifles  which  later 
occupied  the  business  meetings,  had  not  then  begun. 

A  wholesome  and  admirable  oversight  was  kept  that 
integrity  in  trade  and  no  sweating  should  prevail.  Friends 
were  appointed  in  1678  in  each  Meeting 

to  speake  with  y®  friends  of  the  Cloathing  or  Spinning  trade  that  they 
take  care  in  all  theire  dealings  with  spinners  &  other  work  folkes,  to  pay 
either  mony  for  their  worke  or  Such  goods  as  they  shall  fully  agree 
for  before  hand,  &  to  desire  if  they  pay  goods  it  may  not  be  vallewed 
above  y^^  Currant  price. 

As  time  went  on  this  inquiry  into  the  business  affairs 
of  fellow-members  became  almost  inquisitorial,  and 
preoccupation  with  the  internal  machinery  of  their  own 
sect  to  the  exclusion  of  other  matters  necessarily  resulted 
in  a  period  of  formality  fully  revealed  in  the  minutes. 
Many  instructive  points  may,  however,  be  dwelt  on,  by 
quoting  and  putting  together  short  extracts  relating  to 
special  subjects,  as  relief  of  the  poor,  distribution  of 
Quaker  books,  conduct  in  Meeting.  The  School  I  have 
indicated  above  ;  the  way  in  which  the  wars  and 
rebellion  affected  Friends,  and  the  use  of  the  Meeting 
House  for  soldiers,  are  other  topics. 

The  principal  items  of  the  catalogue  are  given  below. 
The  omitted  numbers  are  those  of  lists  of  members. 
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proceedings  of  various  committees,  marriage  registers, 
certificates,  testimonies  and  epistles,  certificates  of 
removals,  account-books,  maps,  and  similar  documents 
preserved  in  Meeting  Archives. 

I,  lA,  3A-5  Cork  Three  Weeks  and  Six  Weeks  Meeting 
6  ,,  „  ,,  ,,  (Women) 

7-12  Munster  Province  Meetings 

13  Charleville  Men’s  Meeting 

14  Bandon  ,,  ,, 

15,  16  Quarterly  Meetings 
17  Yearly  Meetings 

19-21  Provincial  School  Committee  Proceedings 

22  Historical  Narrative  of  Ministers’  Visits 

23,  24  Account  of  Sufferings,  Munster  Province 

29  Provincial  Register  of  Families 

37  Record  of  Friends  Travelling  in  Ireland 

46  Provincial  Female  Bounty  Fund 

53-56  '  Cork  Monthly  Meeting 
57»  5lh  58  „  „  „  (Rough) 

59  Cork  Preparative  Meeting 

60  ,,  ,,  ,,  (Rough) 

65  Sundry  Proceedings,  Bandon  Meeting 

68  Letter  from  Prince  William,  afterwards  King 

William  IV.,  to  Friends  in  Cork 


LL  fresh  information  coming  to  light  about  the 
Fells  of  Swarthmoor  Hall  is  sure  of  a  welcome, 
for  that  remarkable  family  of  noble  Quaker 
women,  Margaret  Fell  and  her  seven  daughters, 
always  remained  the  ideal  example  of  a  seventeenth 
century  Puritan  household  of  means  and  education, 
birth  and  good  breeding.  Their  industrial  and  economic 
activity  at  home  was  quite  as  remarkable  as  their 
evangelical  campaigning  at  large. 

While  recently  examining  the  records  of  Munster 
Province,  at  Cork,  I  came  upon  facts  which  throw  a 
sidelight  on  a  point  in  the  life  of  one  of  the  seven, 
which  so  far  as  I  know  has  never  figured  in  their  history. 


1675-1756 

1763-1784 

1694-1798 

1698-1720 

1677-1700 

1798-1865 

1798-1839 

1796-1855 

1708-1871 

1750-1863 

1655-1868 

1664-1765 

1775-1833 

1807-1885 

1826-1874 

1839-1872 

1855-1872 

1680-1714 

1787 
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Isabel,  the  third  daughter  of  Judge  Thomas  and 
Margaret  Fell,  of  Swarthmoor  Hall,  near  Ulverston,  in 
1664  married  William  Yeamans,  or  Yeoman,  a  merchant 
of  Bristol.*  He  was  then  aged  twenty-five,  while  his  wife 
was  about  twenty-three.  About  the  time  of  the  marriage 
Margaret  Fell,  who  had  then  been  six  years  a  widow,  was 
committed  to  Lancaster  Gaol  for  permitting  meetings  to 
be  held  in  her  house,  and  for  refusing  to  discontinue  them. 
With  only  one  short  visit  home  at  the  end  of  nineteen 
months,  she  was  kept  at  Lancaster  in  a  damp,  noisome  cell 
for  four  years.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  first 
visit  she  was  able  to  pay  Isabel  in  her  new  home  at  Bristol 
was  in  the  late  summer  of  1669,  when  an  important 
epoch  in  her  life  occurred.  George  Fox  arrived  from 
Ireland  (whither  he  had  gone  on  his  release  from 
Lancaster  Gaol)  and  his  marriage  to  Margaret  Fell,  the 
friend  and  co-worker  of  many  years,  was  accomplished. 
In  his  own  words  : 

I  had  seen  for  a  considerable  time  before  that  I  should  take  M.F. 
to  be  my  wife.  And  when  I  first  mentioned  it  to  her  she  felt  the 
answer  of  life  from  God  thereunto.  But  I  had  not  received  a  command 
from  the  Lord  for  the  accomplishment  of  it  then.  .  .  .  Being  at 

Bristol  and  finding  her  there,  it  opened  in  me  from  the  Lord  that  the 
thing  should  be  accomplished. 

By  his  wish  she  sent  for  her  children  and  her  sons- 
in-law,  and  asked  them  if  they  had  anything  against  it. 
All  asserted  that  their  mother  had  performed  her 
husband’s  will  to  them,  and  they  would  not  lose  by  her 
second  marriage.  They  desired  George  “  to  speak  no 
more  of  it.”  “I  told  them,”  he  says,  “  I  was  plain  and 
would  have  all  things  plainly,  for  I  sought  not  any  outward 
advantage  to  myself.”  In  the  Men’s  Meeting,  when 
permission  was  given  to  proceed,  Isabel  Yeamans  said 
“  I  have  long  desired  to  see  it  accomplished,  and  now 
rejoice  in  its  accomplishing.”  The  marriage  took  place 
from  Isabel’s  house,  and  the  certificate  was  signed  by 
six  of  the  seven  daughters  and  three  sons-in-law,  who  were 
all  present.  The  absent  daughter  was  Bridget  Draper. 

*  Son  of  Robert  and  Ann  Yeamans.  The  father,  Royalist  sheriff  of 
Bristol,  was  hanged  by  the  Parliamentary  party  in  1643,  in  front  of  his 
own  house,  for  being  implicated  in  a  movement  for  delivering  the  city 
to  Prince  Rupert.  Camb.  JnVi.  464. 
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The  tie  that  already  subsisted  between  the  family  at 
Swarthmoor  and  the  man  who  had  been  coming  and  going 
in  their  household  since  1652  (six  years  before  Judge 
Fell’s  death)  was  a  very  strong  one.  The  daughters 
invariably  speak  of  him  in  letters  as  “  dear  and  honoured 
father,”  and  Isabel,  at  least,  was  still  more  closely 
associated  with  him  in  travel.  She  seems  to  have 
possessed  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  and  to  have  visited 
Meetings  in  England  to  some  extent,  although  the  care  of 
a  delicate  husband  and  children  in  her  short  married  life 
cannot  have  left  her  much  opportunity  for  public  service. 
At  any  rate,  in  May,  1670,  she  is  named  in  the  Informa¬ 
tion  of  a  gentleman  of  Whitby,  taken  upon  oath  before 
Sir  Thomas  Gower,  Bart.,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  as  having  been  present  at  a 
conventicle  or  meeting  at  Whitby,  held  in  “  a  house  bought 
and  erected  by  the  quakers.”^ 

She  is  mentioned  by  Besse  as  one  of  those  women 
of  excellent  endowments,  adorned  with  all  the  Virtues  of 
that  sex,  very  serviceable  to  the  church  in  the  office  of 
the  ministry,  for  which  they  were  peculiarly  gifted  and 
esteemed  by  their  Brethren  as  Fellow-helpers  in  the  work 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,”  who  “  at  the  hazard  of  their 
Estates,  Liberties  and  Lives  continued  preaching  in 
meetings  in  London  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duties,  ”3  in  the  stormy  years  of  persecution  before  1686. 

William  Yeamans  died  ten  years  after  his  marriage, 
leaving  three  delicate  children,  a  fourth,  the  oldest,  having 
died  in  infancy.  One,  Margaret,  died  in  the  same  year  as 
her  father.  Another,  Rachel,  survived  him  only  a  couple 
of  years.  The  only  child  to  attain  manhood  was  William, 
born  in  1669,  who  was  early  sent  away  to  the  care  of  his 
aunts  at  Swarthmoor.  Here,  in  the  bracing  moorland 
air,  his  constitutional  delicacy  disappeared  for  a  time. 
He,  however,  only  attained  the  age  of  twenty-seven. 
In  the  account-book  of  Swarthmoor  Hall,  ''  little  Will 
Yeamans’  ”  childhood  can  be  traced  between  the  years 
1674  and  1678.  A  primer  was  bought  for  him  in  1674, 
when  he  was  five,  and,  soon  after,  Richard  Gowth,  the 
schoolmaster,  was  engaged  to  come  and  teach  him.  This 

^  Extracts  from  State  Papers,  1913,  p.  304, 

3  Sufferings,  i.  484. 
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arrangement  did  not  last  long,  for  six  months  later  we 
find  his  careful  Aunt  Sarah  paying  '‘Jane  Marshall  for  little 
Will  Yeamans  dinner  when  he  went  to  Penington  School, 
1 6  dayes,  Articles  of  clothing  and  adornment  (shoe- 

buckles  and  silver  buttons  exchanged  for  silk  ones)  are 
entered  on  his  account,  also  medicines.  The  little  sister 
Rachel  seems  to  have  died  at  Swarthmoor,  and  was  buried 
24  June,  1676,  according  to  a  note  of  money  given  to 
the  poor  at  her  funeral,  viz.  :  £2  7s. 

The  child’s  mother  was  perhaps  in  Bristol  then,' 
although  she  afterwards  lived  near  London,  and  at 
Stockton-on-Tees.  In  1677  she  went  with  George  Fox 
to  Holland ;  she  had  been  a  widow  for  three  years.  Penn 
and  Barclay  were  also  of  the  party,  and  the  former  has 
detailed  his  extensive  journey  in  his  Account  of  Travels 
(1694). 5  Isabel  remained  at  Amsterdam  until  George 
Fox  finished  his  visit  to  Frederickstadt  and  Hamburg, 
going  to  meet  him  in  Friesland  on  his  return.  Her  part 
was  evidently  one  of  companionship  and  care  of  her 
stepfather,  and  throughout  the  three  months  abroad,  all 
seemed  to  go  well. 

Then  follows  the  second  short  romance  of  Isabel’s 
life,  an  episode  which  brings  into  strong  relief  her  own 
tender  and  affectionate,  yet  self-reliant  nature,  as  seen 
against  the  very  prosaic  and  calculating  self-interest  of  an 
elderly^^Friend  of  the  opposite  sex. 

In  Bristol  she  had  known  one  Francis  Rogers,  some 
time  of  Cork,  where  he  had  married,  in  1660,  Elizabeth 
Erbury,  daughter  of  a  widow  of  the  same  name.  In 
two  or  three  years  the  wife  died,  leaving  a  daughter, 
born  in  Cork,  24  vi.  1662.^  In  1666  he  married 
Jane  Bring,  of  London,  and  settled  at  Bristol,  where  five 
children  were  born  to  them  before  1674.  The  fourth,  a 

4  There  is  a  curious  entry  in  the  Swarthmoor  Account  Book,  three 
weeks  before,  of  paid  for  a  pint  of  brandy  “  for  cousin  Rachell  Yeamans 
when  she  was  not  well.”  The  use  of  “  cousin  ”  for  niece  or  other 
relationship  is  not  uncommon. 

5  Croese  says  she  went  to  visit  the  Princess  Palatine  with  Penn, 
but  we  prefer  to  follow  Penn’s  own  narrative  as  the  more  truthful. 
Croese  confuses  her  with  George  Keith’s  wife,  Elizabeth,  who  was  the 
only  other  woman  of  the  party  from  England. 

6  This  daughter,  Elizabeth,  m.  5  June  (4th  mo.),  1682,  Joseph 
Pike,  had  fourteen  children,  and  d.  16  September,  1733.  Three  of 
her  daughters  married  Beales. 
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daughter,  born  5th  July  (5th  mo.),  1671,  was  named 
Isabel  (?)  after  his  friend  Mrs.  Yeamans,  who,  when  his 
second  wife,  Jane,  died  in  1679,  had  been  five  years  a 
widow.  The  friendship  was  apparently  renewed,  with  (on 
his  side)  the  interest  cautiously  tempered  with  anxiety  as 
to  the  state  in  which  the  widow’s  husband  had  left  his 
financial  affairs.  After  due  consideration,  and  the  lapse 
of  two  or  three  years,  these  were  not  found  to  be  sufficiently 
promising,  and  the  worthy  Friend  Rogers  desired  to  draw 
back  from  the  advances  already  made.  With  the  very 
strict  supervision  exercised  at  the  time  by  the  Society 
over  marriage  contracts,  this  could  not  be  done  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Meeting  at  Cork,  of  which  Francis 
Rogers  was  now  a  prominent  member,  a  trustee  of  the 
Meeting  House  property,  and  appointed  to  oversee  the 
schoolmaster  who  was  employed  to  teach  a  small  school 
on  the  premises. 

The  following  documents  will  now  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  : 


Minutes  of  Cork  Six  Weeks  Meeting. 

27  vii.1684.  Francis  Rogers  having  proposed  that  he  have  some¬ 
thing  relating  to  Marriage  to  offer  he  thinks  not  conyenient  should 
be  debated  at  Large  in  the  Meeting,  Its  assented  to  that  the  following 
friends  in  behalfe  of  this  Meeting  may  goe  aside  w^ii  him  to  heare  and 
determine  the  Matter  w'^^  is  assented  to  to  be  as  Effectuall  as  if  the 
same  had  been  spoaken  in  the  whole  Mens  Meeting,  viz.  : — 


George  Deeble 
George  Harrison 
John  Ham  an 
John  Fennell 
George  Baker 
Phillip  Popplestone 
Tho  Wright 
Thomas  Campion 
Jasp’’  Tregoes 


Thomas  Devonsher 
Thomas  Alley 
Samuel  Tauernor 
Richard  Berry 
Thomas  Weily 
W“  Edwards 
Samuel  Abbott 
Daniel  Sauery 
George  Griffits 
W™  Pregg 


Richfi  Brocklesby 
in  all  twenty  psons. 

According  to  the  above  request  of  Jfrancis  Rogers  Friends  Met  in 
the  vpper  roome  of  the  Meeting  house  the  same  day  &  the  Matter  w'^*’ 
Francis  Rogers  Laid  Before  vs,  related  to  Certaine  Obleiging  letters 
&  passages  w^h  happened  in  time  past  betweene  himselfe  and  Isabell 
Yeamons  tending  to  Marriage,  &c.,  wherein  he  Mencons  in  Severall 
letters  to  her  that  nothing  should  put  a  Stop  to  him  except  her  husbands 
Debts,  w'^^'  was  Desired  to  be  advised  of  w^^^  Councell,  &  the  opinion 
was  there  was  Danger,  after  w^h  he  could  not  w*  any  sattisfaction 
pceed  further,  but  declined  his  former  Course  of  Writeing  to  her  vpon 
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that  Subject  only,  he  thought  fitt  in  regard  he  could  not  get  ouer  that 
feare  of  her  husbands  Debts  to  desire  her  to  Cleare  him  of  what  was  past 
&  leaue  him  to  his  liberty  w^^  hitherto  she  haue  refused  to  doe. 
Wherevpon  he  haueing  in  consideracon  to  Marry  w^^  another,  have  desired 
vs  the  foregoing  psons  to  Judge  Whether  he  be  cleare  from  the  sayd 
Isabell  or  not,  and  haueing  had  before  vs  the  state  of  the  case  and  Severall 
letters  or  Copies  of  Letters  w^^  past  betweene  them  vpon  that  acc‘.  Wee 
finde  in  one  of  her  letters  Dated  17  168^  in  ansuare  to  his  of  the 

of  the  same  Month  (wherein  he  mannefested  his  great  dissattisf action 
desireing  her  answare  to  it),  the  following  words  viz.  : — 

“  Thou  desires  me  to  consider  well  of  it  and  giue  thee  my  answeare 
w^h  is  as  ollowes,  my  loue  &  respect  and  hon*"  is  such  vnto  thee  &  for  thee, 
that  what  Euer  I  Suffer  for  want  of  the  Enjoym‘  of  [thy  company  erased] 
thee,  lie  bring  no  reflection  vpon  thee,  nor  blame  thee,  neither  will 
I  put  thee  vpon  anything  that  thee  art  not  freely  willing  to  doe, 
whatsoeuer  I  suffer  in  my  selfe.”  In  w'^h  wordes  the  Major  p‘  of  vs 
cannot  perceive  but  vpon  the  consideracon  of  the  whole  matter  in  all  its 
Circumstances  since  the  matter  hath  so  long  depended  and  she  hath  not 
Cleard  him,  that  he  is  Cleare  from  her,  and  accordingly  a  letter  is  to  be 
written  to  the  sayd  Isabell,  to  be  directed  to  W“  Mead  to  giue  intimation 
hereof  ;  the  sayd  letter  to  be  signed  by  as  many  of  vs  the  Meeting  aforesayd 
as  agreed  therevnto  who  are  as  jlolloweth  : 

Thomas  Campion  John  Fennell 

Jasper  Tregoes  Rich^  BrocMesby 

John  Haman  Thomas  Alley 

Samuel  Tauernor  Thomas  Devonsher 

George  Baker  Richard  Berry 

William  Edwards  Phillip  Popplestone 

George  Deeble 


\ 


It  appears,  therefore,  that  seven  persons  present 
did  not  take  this  view  of  Francis  Rogers’  withdrawal 
''  Without  honour”  from  the  engagements  he  had  made, 
and  this  is  scarcely  surprising  in  view  of  Isabel’s  letter. 

I  have  not  ascertained  if  the  lady  he  had  in  view, 
Katherine  Dowlen,  of  Youghal  (with  whom,  about  a 
month  later,  he  “  passed  the  meeting,”  and  was  married 
to  her  8  January,  1685)  was  wealthy  or  not.  He  himself 
undoubtedly  had  means,  and  was  not  infrequently  called 
upon  to  advance  money  for  the  use  of  the  Meeting  until 
subscriptions  came  in  at  the  next  meeting.  By  his  third 
wife  he  had  five  children,  several  of  whom  died  young. 
He  removed  to  Bristol  from  Cork  and  there  died. 

Isabel  Yeamans  married,  secondly,  in  1689,  Abraham 
Morrice,  of  Lincoln,  a  widower ;  they  both  died  in  1704. 

Charlotte  Fell  Smith. 


^un,,  6^  (^inperoir  (Uic^ofae  3n  1840' 


^  HAVE  learned  from  your  letter  transmitted  to  me 
&  by  the  Councellor  of  state  Mr.  Djunkovsky  your 
desire  to  retire  from  the  direction  of  the  operation 
of  drainage  and  cultivation  of  the  environs  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  which  you  as  well  as  your  late  father  and 
brothers  have  continued  with  full  success  and  great  utility 
to  this  country  during  the  period  of  23  years.=* 

However  painful  it  is  to  me  to  hear  of  your  deter¬ 
mination,  yet  having  considered  the  reasons  brought 
forward  by  you  for  joining  the  remnant  of  your  family 
and  for  endeavouring  to  prolong  its  endangered  existence, ^ 
I  had  the  happiness  of  laying  before  the  Emperor  your 
wish,  and  of  presenting  to  Him  your  letter. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  has  been  most  graciously 
pleased  to  allow  you  to  withdraw  from  your  appointment, 
and  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  religious  society 
of  Friends  to  which  you  belong  to  accept  of  the  decora¬ 
tions  usually  bestowed  as  tokens  of  the  Imperial  satis-^ 
faction,  the  Emperor  has  ordered  that  this  Certificate 
should  be  given  to  you  with  the  expression  of  the  Imperial 
approbation  and  acknowledgement  of  your  zealous  and 
faithful  service  and  of  the  honesty  and  devotedness 
with  which  you  and  your  family  have  fulfilled  your 
obligations,  and  of  His  Majesty’s  estimation  of  the 
benefit,  which  your  exertions  have  produced  to  the 
agriculture  of  this  Country. 

I  may  farther  inform  you  that  His  Imperial  Majesty 
has  on  your  recomendation  most  graciously  appointed 


*  This  document  has  been  presented  recently  to  D.  by  William 
Stephens  and  Helen  Bright  Clark.  (Margaret  Priestman,  aunt  of  Helen  B. 
Clark,  married  Daniel  Wheeler  in  1846,  and  married  secondly  Arthur 
Tanner  in  1855.) 

*  See  Memoirs  of  Daniel  Wheeler,  1842. 

3  For  letters  referring  to  the  ill-health  of  the  Wheeler  family  while 
they  were  resident  in  Russia,  see  The  Journal  x.  64. 
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your  present  Assistant  John  Muller  in  your  stead,  and 
according  to  your  desire  the  English  overseer  of  the 
Okhta  farm  will  receive  an  additional  salary  of  i,ooo 
roubles  ass  per  ann.  : — Moreover  the  Emperor  as  a 
testimonial  of  the  useful  services  rendered  to  this  country 
by  you  and  by  your  family  and  in  complyance  with  the 
desire  expressed  by  you,  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
order :  that  the  inclosed  space  of  ground,  situated  in  the 
private  domains  of  the  Emperor  in  the  Tsarsko-Selo 
district,  in  which  your  late  mother  and  sister  were 
interred,  should  from  this  present  time  for  ever  be 
called  the  Burying  ground  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  used  as  such.-^  This  Imperial  order  has  been 
communicated  to  the  competent  authorities  and  to  the 
British  Consul. 

I  feel  a  real  pleasure  in  transmitting  to  you  these 
undoubted  proofs  of  the  Imperial  good  will  and  I  hope 
that  even  in  your  absense  you  will  not  refuse  to  com¬ 
municate  to  your  successor  any  information  he  may 
require  and  in  case  [of]  your  ever  returning  for  a  time  to 
Russia  that  you  will  not  fail  to  visit  our  Establishment 
for  the  drainage  and  Cultivation  of  boggy  lands  nor 
withhold  at  the  same  time  any  advice  which  your  long 
experience  may  enable  you  to  give. 

4  This  is  a  piece  of  ground  situated  in  the  Zarsko  Selsky  district, 
within  the  private  property  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  about  ten  miles 
from  the  centre  of  Petrograd  in  the  grounds  of  the  Shusharsky  Farm. 

In  1890  a  certificate  was  procured  from  the  Department  of  Appanages 
and  Domains,  from  the  translation  of  which  certificate  the  above 
particulars  are  extracted. 

The  plot  was  granted  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  on  the  15th  of 
September,  1840,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  Daniel  Wheeler,  to  be 
from  that  time  a  cemetery  for  the  Society  of  Friends  forever. 

From  the  plan  luade  in  1890  for  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  when, 
on  the  suggestion  of  tne  late  Thomas  William  Marsh,  the  Meeting  ordered 
the  repair  of  the  burial  ground  walls,  etc.  (which  work  was  carried  out 
the  following  year  at  a  cost  of  it  appears  that  there  are  two 

graves.  On  the  headstone,  placed  four  feet  from  the  two  “  sarcophagi,” 
is  the  following  inscription — “  Here  rest  the  remains  of  Jane,  wife  of 
Daniel  Wheeler,  born  a.d.  1773,  died  1832,  also  of  Jane,  daughter  of  the 
above,  born  a.d.  1816,  died  1837.”  One  of  the  sarcophagi  bears  the 
inscription,  “Jane  Wheeler,  died  1832”;  the  other  “Jane  Wheeler 
died  1837.” 

In  First  Month,  1915,  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  recorded  the 
presentation  by  William  Stephens  and  Helen  Bright  Clark,  of  Street,  of  the 
original  Deed  of  Gift  of  the  above-named  burial  ground,  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I.  by  Prince  Alexander  Galitzin,  under  date 
20th  of  September,  1840. 
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In  conclusion  I  have  only  to  express  my  wish  that  our 
Almighty  and  All  merciful  Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  pour 
out  upon  you  His  grace  and  if  this  be  His  Divine  Will, 
that  the  health  of  your  family  may  be  restored. 

Done  in  St.  Petersburg  the  30*^  of  September  1840. 
Of  His  Imperial  Majesty 
my  most  gracious  Sovereign,  Actual 
Privy  Councellor,  High  Chancellor 
of  all  the  Imperial  orders.  Post 
Master  General,  Member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Empire,  Senator, 

Knight  Grand  Cross,  &c.,  &c. 

Prince  Alexander  Galitzin. 

Imperial  Councellor  of  State  and 
Director  of  the  Prince’s  Chancery 
Alexander  Djunkovsky. 

To  Daniel  Wheeler,  Esq., 

of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  England. 


1687' 


Edmunton  ye  13  :  4  :  mo  : 

1687. 

Dear  Jfriend  Eliz  :  Hearbey,^ 

J  Received  thy  Letter  dat :  6:4:  mo,  87  :  And  J 
was  glad  to  hear  these  tender  Lines  from  thee,  <&  my 
desires  are  that  thou  may  be  p^served  in  ye  wisdome  of 
God  &  humillity  &  J  am  glad  thy  Letter  was  stopt  that 
thou  shewed  me  privately  at  Benj:  Antrobuses  Chamber, 

^  This  letter  was  catalogued  for  sale  at  Christie’s  in  April,  1913,  as 
part  of  the  library  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  C.  Dimsdale,  Bart.  With  five 
other  Quaker  MSS.  it  was  withdrawn  before  the  sale,  and  the  six  documents 
have  since  been  presented  to  D.  by  the  Dowager  Lady  Dimsdale.  The 
letter  is  not  in  the  handwriting  of  George  Fox,  but  has  every  appearance 
of  being  an  original.  Fox  frequently  employed  an  amanuensis. 

^  The  name  Elizabeth  Hearbey  has  not  been  found  among  the 
records  in  D.  It  has  been  suggested  that  “  Hearbey  ”  is  an  early  form  of 
“  Harvey.”  From  the  registers  it  is  evident  that  a  family  of  Harveys 
was  living  at  Saffron  Walden  at  the  time ;  Isaac,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth, 
was  born  in  1688. 
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for  itt  might  have  been  a  hurt  to  thyself  if  it  had  gone 
abroad,  jifor  J  understood  by  some  Antient  jifriends  in 
ye  Ministry  &  such  as  were  Mothers  ;  Last  when  thou 
was  at  London  thou  was  a  Little  too  Long  in  thy 
testimony  &  thee  must  Consider  when  soe  many  Antient 
friends  were  gathered  from  all  parts  of  ye  Nation 
were  as  jfathers  and  Mothers  &  in  Christ  Long  before  thee 
it  is  good  at  such  times  to  be  swift  to  hear  &  slow  to  speak, 
for  thou  must  Consider  yt  before  such  thou  art  but  as  a 
Babe  in  &  J  pceive  that  some  did  give  thee  some  hints 
when  thou  were  exhorting  y™  to  ye  Antient  truth,  that 
they  did  tell  thee  after  that  they  were  Established  in 
itt  from  ye  Beginning  &  have  stood  pillows  in  itt,  not  that 
J  would  have  thee  to  neglecte  thy  gift,  or  to  quench  any 
good  thing  or  to  hide  thy  tallent  or  thy  Candle  under  a 
Bushell  but  to  bee  nursed  up  &  Cherished  in  thy  Measure 
of  ye  Grace  of  ye  word  of  Life,  but  in  such  a  great 
Assembly  to  take  up  such  a  great  deal  of  time  Especially 
in  such  a  great  womens  Meeting  where  they  have  such 
a  Care  of  Many  widows  &  jfatherless  upon  them  &  to 
practice  yt  true  Religion  in  ye  Love  of  God  yt  Beareth 
all  things,  &  in  doeing  good  &  Comunicateing  w^t  is  a 
Sacrifice  well  pleaseing  to  ye  Lord,  and  if  the  meeting 
were  taken  up  with  much  exhorting  it  would  have 
hindered  ye  practiceing  &  Exerciseing  of  their  Charity 
&  to  see  that  nothing  doth  want  in  all  their  particular 
womens  meetings  in  Citty  or  County,  and  soe  it  doth 
not  Lye  only  in  saying  well  but  he  yt  doth  good  &  well 
&  this  is  my  tender  Care  for  thee  that  thou  may  bee 
preserved  in  ye  Love  &  spirit  of  God  in  unity  in  the 
jfamilly  of  God  &  bee  settled  upon  ye  holy  Rock  & 
jf'oundation  Xt  Jesus  &  grow  up  &  bee  Established  in  him 
who  is  the  sanctuary  &  ye  Life  in  whom  thou  hast  peace 
with  God,  Amen; 

Remember  mee  to  thy  husband  &  all  ye  Rest  of 
friends  in  the  Lord  : 

[Addressed]  G  :  F  : 

This 

For  Eliz  :  Hearbey 
att  Safiorn  wallden 

Jn 

Essex. 


Friend  Wilfrid  Grace,  who  is  Treasurer  of 
^  J  the  Bristol  [Female]  Refuge  Society,  has  sent  us 
a  copy  of  the  Centenary  Report,  which  contains 
interesting  particulars  regarding  the  foundation 
of  the  Society  in  1814. 

The  foundress,  Mary  Milgrove,  was  admitted  into 
membership  in  1815,  but  left  the  Society,  by  her  own 
wish,  in  1835.  From  1814  until  her  death  in  1856,  at 
the  age  of  gi,  she  was  the  “honoured  and  beloved” 
matron  at  the  Refuge,  No.  6,  Lower  Castle  Street, 
Bristol. 

Richard  Reynolds,  the  philanthropist,  was  the  first 
Treasurer  of  the  Society,  and  his  son  Joseph  filled  the 
office  for  over  thirty-four  years.  The  interest  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  the  undertaking  was  by  no  means 
local,  for  it  is  evident  from  the  first  annual  report  that 
the  financial  support  of  Friends  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  was  generously  given  to  the  Institution.^  The 
Committee  has  issued  a  facsimile  reproduction  of  the 
first  annual  report"*  in  connection  with  the  centenary 
celebration  ;  probably  no  one  but  an  expert  could  detect 
that  this  is  a  reprint. 


^  As  proof  that  the  subject  of  helping  the  “  fallen  ”  was  much  on 
the  minds  of  Friends,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  about  the  same  time 
an  unsigned  letter,  supposed  to  be  by  Thomas  Sturge,  of  London,  was 
issued  to  Friends  generally.  It  is  headed  “  The  Attention  of  Friends 
in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  is  respectfully  solicited  to  the 
following  Remarks.”  Printed  by  the  Philanthropic  Society,  St.  George's 
Fields,  one  sheet  quarto,  n.d.  There  are  two  copies  in  D. 

After  referring  to  work  which  had  been  done  among  unfortunate 
women  from  lo^^  month,  1812,  to  month,  1814,  an  appeal  is  made 
for  a  larger  income,  closing  with  the  paragraph  — “  Thus,  then,  dear 
Friends,  let  not  us,  who  cannot  unite  with  our  countrymen  in  missions 
to  the  East  and  the  West,  be  backward  in  endeavouring  to  make  use  of 
every  exertion  to  restore  to  society  and  to  virtue  this  most  wretched  part 
of  the  Community.  .  .” 

^  Copies  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  apphcation  to  Wilfrid  Grace, 
9,  Redland  Green,  Bristol. 
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The  following  extracts  from  the  Bristol  minute 
books  have  been  supplied  by  Wilfrid  Grace,  and  are 
interesting  in  connection  with  the  resignation  of  Mary 
Milgrove. 

First  Month  6th,  1835. — A  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy, 
is  received  from  Mary  Milgrove.  Gawen  Ball  and  Jacob  P.  Sturge  are 
appointed  with  two  friends  to  be  appointed  by  the  Womens  Meeting  to 
visit  her  thereon  and  report. 

“  To  the  Bristol  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

'  “Dear  Friends, 

“  I  can  truly  say  that  it  is  in  the  way  of  the  cross  that  I  now 
address  you  ;  but  as  I  have  for  more  than  two  years,  not  been  easy 
to  ’attend  Friends  Meetings,  and  have  lately  frequented  another 
place  of  worship,  it  becomes  needful  for  me  (however  painful)  to 
resign  my  membership  with  you  ;  which  I  now  do,  desiring  most 
sincerely  for  you  an  increase  of  every  gospel  blessing  in  and  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

“ii  mo.  25,  1834.  Mary  Milgrove." 

Second  Month  3RD,  1835. — [Summary  of  the  4th  Minute]. — The 
Friends  appointed  reported  that  : 

Mary  Milgrove  declined  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  her  reasons 
for  resignation,  but  had  committed  them  to  writing  and  placed  them 
in  a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the  Monthly  Meeting.  The 
Friends  informed  her  that  it  was  the  “  usual  course  to  submit  letters 
to  judicious  friends  to  decide  on  the  expediency  of  reading  them. 
It  was  not  desirable  to  bring  controversial  points  before  the 
meeting.”  They  did  not  discuss  the  matter  further  with  her, 
but  forwarded  her  sealed  letter^  to  the  Monthly  Meeting.  The 
Meeting  declined  to  read  the  letter. 

Second  Month  3RD,  1835. — 5th  Minute. — Upon  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  case  of  Mary  Milgrove,  and  of  the  report  of  the  friends  who 
visited  her,  this  Meeting  thinks  it  right  to  accept  her  resignation  of 
membership  ;  affectionately  wishing  her  grace,  mercy  and  peace  from 
God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.  The  Friends  on 
the  appointment  are  requested  to  inform  her  thereof. 


3  Many  Friend  readers  will  remember  how,  in  their  childhood,  the 
Clerk  of  a  Meeting  would  sometimes  announce  that  he  had  a  sealed 
letter.  Whereupon  two  Friends  of  weight  were  appointed  to  take  the 
letter  out  of  Meeting,  open  it,  and  on  their  return  report  whether  it  was 
suitable  to  be  read. 


Cottttnente  on 


AM  asked  by  the  Editor  of  The  Journal  to  make 
some  comments  on  certain  passages  in  J.  W. 
Fortescue’s  Military  History.”^  On  page  ii 
we  read  : 


You  know  that  late  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  company  of 
worthy  and  excellent  men  formed  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania  in 
North  America.  They  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  war,  and  consequently  bought  their  lands 
from  the  Indians  instead  of  taking  them  by  force  or  fraud.  Frugal ,  thrifty 
and  industrious,  they  soon  grew  wealthy,  and 'extended  their  borders 
further  and  further,  until  they  came  into  collision  with  other  tribes  of 
Indians,  who  one  day  fell  upon  the  outlying  settlers  with  fire  and  sword. 
In  utter  dismay  the  sufferers  appealed  to  the  Government  of  the  province 
for  protection  ;  but  the  Colonial  Assembly  would  not  do  violence  to  their 
tenets  and  ignored  the  appeal,  leaving  their  unhappy  and  inoffensive 
frontiersmen  to  be  massacred.  At  length,  goaded  to  desperation,  the 
settlers  came  down  to  Philadelphia  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
threatened  violence  unless  the  Assembly  voted  money  for  supply  of 
ammunition,  and  other  measures  of  defence,  forthwith.  Thereupon  the 
Assembly  yielded,  but  stiU  they  would  not  openly  pass  a  vote  for  the 
purchase  of  gunpowder.  To  save  their  conscience  they  voted  money 
only  for  the  purchase  of  corn  or  other  grain,  which,  as  gunpowder  is  made 
up  of  grains,  was  sufficient  warrant  for  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary 
but  unspeakable  article.  To  such  contemptible  subterfuge  are  men 
driven  who  refuse  to  face  facts. 

This  statement  is  very  misleading.  It  was  not  other 
tribes  of  Indians  which  made  the  trouble,  but  other  tribes 
of  white  men,  who  had  come  to  the  Quaker  Province  and 
abandoned  the  Quaker  methods.  The  Friends  lived  in 
the  south-eastern  corner.  The  other  settlers  were  the 
Germans,  who  got  along  very  well  with  the  Indians,  and 
the  Presbyterians  from  Ulster,  commonly  called  Scotch- 
Irish.  These  exasperated  the  Indians  by  their  pugnacious 
intolerance.  Why  should  the  Indians  have  land  which 
Christians  want  ?  ”  they  demanded. 

The  settlers  that  came  down  to  Philadelphia  ”  were 
a  company  of  these  militants,  \yho  had  just  lynched  some 

^  Military  History.  Lectures  delivered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue.  Cambridge  University  Press,  pp.  207, 
by  5,  IS.  net. 
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twenty  peaceable  Indians  at  Lancaster,  and  proposed  to 
treat  a  group  of  Moravian  Indians,  then  in  Philadelphia, 
in  the  same  way.  The  Philadelphians,  including  some 
200  Friends,  rose  in  arms,  and  the  expedition  went  back 
without  a  fight  and  without  accomplishing  any  other 
object  than  extorting  from  John  Penn,  grandson  of  the 
Founder,  and  not  a  Friend,  a  promise  to  offer  a  reward 
for  male  and  female  Indian  scalps. 

The  incident,  related  by  Franklin,  of  the  purchase  of 
gunpowder  referred  to  a  different  transaction  about 
twenty  years  before.  The  Province  was  asked  by  England 
to  aid  in  a  military  attack  upon  the  French  fort  at 
Louisburg  on  Cape  Breton.  The  Quaker  Assembly 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  The  peaceable  principle 
professed  by  divers  members  of  the  Assembly  do  not 
permit  them  to  join  in  raising  of  men  or  providing  arms 
and  ammunition.”  They,  however,  appropriated  £4,000 
for  “  bread,  beef,  pork,  flour,  wheat  or  other  grain.” 
The  Governor,  not  a  Friend,  on  his  own  responsibility  said 
that  “  other  grain  ”  meant  gunpowder,  and  so  expended 
the  money. 

Again,  on  page  105  : — 

The  pious  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island  used  to 
finance  pirates,  who  at  one  time  nearly  swept  our  East  Indian  trade  off 
the  seas. 

There  were  pirate  ships  that  went  out  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  from  Rhode  Island  about  the  year  1700,  and 
returned  with  spoils.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain.  Friends  had  nothing  to  do  with  financing  them. 
I  am  sure  that  if  any  individual  Friends  had  done  so,  they 
would  have  received  the  censure  of  their  Monthly  Meetings, 
and  the  fact  would  have  appeared  on  the  minutes.  I 
never  saw  or  heard  anything  of  the  kind. 

Haverford  College,  Isaac  Sharpless. 

Pennsylvania. 


Margaret  Pike  was  expressing  her  high  approval  of  women  speaking 
in  meeting  and  in  public  where  it  appeared  desirable.  Jonathan  Pike 
remarked  :  “  Well,  Aunt,  thou  knows  Paul  was  not  of  that  opinion.” 
She  replied  with  alacrity  :  “  But  thou  knows  Paul  was  not  a  Friend.” 

From  Thos.  Hy.  Webb’s  MS.  Collection  of  Quaker  Stories. 


&6i^uane0 


^^^AVID  S.  TABER,  whose  death  occurred  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year  on  the  last  day  of  1914,  has 
acted  as  the  New  York  agent  for  The  Journal 
since  the  formation  of  the  Historical  Society  in 
1903.  His  kind  help  in  this  connection,  and  also  in 
procuring  American  books  for  the  Reference  Library,  will 
be  much  missed. 

He  was  the  son  of  William  C.  and  Hannah  Taber,  of 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  but  went  to  New  York  before  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was, 
both  in  his  relation  with  Friends  and  commercial  affairs, 
a  New  York  man.  He  was  in  earlier  years  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Augustus  Taber  and  Brother,  marble  im¬ 
porters,  but  subsequently  he  joined  the  well-known 
house  of  William  H.  Wood  &  Co..  Medical  Publishers. 
He  married  William  H.  Wood’s  sister,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  William  and  Mary  S.  Wood,  of  New 
York.  Akin  to  his  work  as  a  publisher  was  that  of 
the  Friends’  Book  and  Tract  Depot,  New  York.  He 
was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Management, 
and  took  a  great  interest  in  the  distribution  of 
Quaker  literature.  This  was  but  one  of  his  many 
interests,  for  he  was  closely  identified  with  the 
church  work  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  and  to  him 
Friends  and  others  from  all  quarters  turned  for  help  and 
counsel.  One  of  his  colleagues  writes  of  him  :  ‘‘  Careful, 
painstaking,  earnest,  cheerful,  sympathetic,  David  S. 
Taber  was  an  inspiration  to  us  all.”  Vigorous  to  the  last, 
he  went  to  his  office  for  the  last  time  the  day  before  his 
death.  He  was  well  known  to  many  English  Friends 
who  have  met  him  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  to  still 
more  who  enjoyed  his  warm  welcome  and  generous 
hospitality  on  the  other  side.  Of  his  parents’  eleven 
children  who  grew  up  and  all  married,  but  two  or  three 
survive.  His  sister,  Susan  Taber  Thompson,  wife  of 
William  Thompson,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  has,  with  her 
husband,  paid  many  visits  to  this  country. 
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New  York  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  rightly 
following  in  this  case  a  time-honoured  practice,  issued  a 
''  Testimony,”  from  which  the  following  is  extracted  : 

For  many  years  he  has  been  a  devoted  member  of  this  Meeting,  active 
on  many  Committees,  holding  positions  of  the  highest  responsibility  and 
performing  the  duties  pertaining  to  them  with  marked  efficiency.  A 
man  of  unusual  intellect,  he  was  able  to  serve  the  Society  of  Friends  not 
only  in  this  country  but  elsewhere,  as  a  source  of  knowledge  of  Friends* 
literature  ancient  and  modern. 

[See  issues  of  The  Friend  of  29th  of  First  Month,  5th  of  Second  Month, 
and  of  The  American  Friend,  28th  of  First  Month,  and  25th  of  Second 
Month,  1915.] 


By  the  decease  of  Charles  W.  Dymond  (1832-1915) 
the  Friends  Historical  Society  has  lost  a  stalwart  sup¬ 
porter,  and  the  Society  of  Friends  an  original  writer  and 
thinker.  He  was  the  nephew  of  Jonathan  Dymond,  the 
linen  draper  essayist  of  Exeter,  in  which  city  he  also  was 
born. 

He  was  by  profession  an  engineer,  and  when  the  writer 
first  knew  him  in  the  late  sixties,  was  engaged  on  that 
portion  of  the  Great  Western  system  then  known  as  the 
Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway.  What  do  you  think  of 
the  new  engineer  ?  ”  an  old  hand  was  asked.  The  reply  in 
effect  was:  “We  don’t  quite  make  him  out;  he  never 
swears  at  anyone.”  He  himself,  in  dealing  with  workmen, 
differentiated  between  the  workmen  he  ordered  to  perform 
certain  work  and  those  to  whom  he  carefully  explained 
what  he  required.  As  an  engineer  he  was  probably 
unsurpassed  in  the  scrupulous  exactness  of  his  work, 
subjecting  his  surveyor’s  chain  to  a  daily  test,  and  even 
making  allowance  for  stretching  in  the  later  measure¬ 
ments  each  day,  especially  when  working  on  rough  land. 

His  extra-professional  interests  were  of  two  kinds, 
antiquarian  and  philosophical.  To  his  antiquarian  labours 
he  brought  the  same  exactness  of  detail  that  distinguished 
,  his  engineering.  Drawings  of  druidical  and  other  remains 
at  Stanton  Drew  and  Worlebury  in  Somerset,  of 
cromlechs  'or  dolmens  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  were 
made  to  scale,  and  with  an  extraordinary  delicacy  of 
detail.  As  he  showed  his  illustrations  he  would  remark, 
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"‘Not  the  highest  style  of  the  art.”  Nevertheless,  he  used 
to  work  at  times  with  his  pen  in  one  hand  and  magnifying 
glass  in  the  other,  as  he  put  in  the  minutiae  of  his  drawing. 

His  philosophical  bent  and  general  interests  came 
out  in  his  writings,  the  subjects  of  a  few  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  here  as  evidence  of  the  versatility  of  his 
mentality.  Sanitary  Memoranda,  1884  ;  Ancient  Remains 
at  Stanton  Drew,  i8g6  ;  Worlebury,  an  Ancient  Strong¬ 
hold,  1902  ;  A  Key  to  the  Theory  of  Linear  Perspective, 
1910  ;  Symbolism,  a  Lecture,  1886  ;  Modern  Spiritualism, 
1895;  Memoir,  Letters  and  Poems  of  Jonathan  Dymond, 
1907  and  1911  ;  a  Sketch  of  the  History,  Doctrines  and 
Practices  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  ;  A  Synopsis 
of  the  Theosophy  and  Theology  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg 
(the  two  last  with  other  papers  in  MS.  only). 

In  his  later  life  Charles  W.  Dymond  retired  to  a  quiet 
home  in  the  English  Lake  district,  enjoying  to  the  last  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  of  fell  and  tarn,  his  retreat  favouring 
the  meditations  of  the  philosopher.  His  courteous  manner, 
genial  disposition,  and  sense  of  humour  added  a  charm 
to  his  intellectual  gifts. 

Isaac  Sharp. 


3N  a  paper  read  by  Emma  Taylor  Lamborn,  at  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
London  Grove  Friends’  Meeting,  Pa.,  1914P  we 
read  concerning  Robert  Lamborn,  who  married 
Sarah  Swayne  in  1722  : 

“  Here  was  his  settlement  in  early  life,  early  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  wilds  of  America,  as  it  were  on  the 
margin  of  civilized  society.  The  Indian  natives  were 
his  nearest  neighbors,  and  his  most  frequent  visitants, 
of  whom  my  grandfather  spoke  in  high  favor  of  their 
veracity,  hospitality  and  social  intercourse,  all  in  the 


*  The  paper  has  the  heading  :  “  The  Record  of  an  Early  Settler  in 
America  ”  ;  it  appears  with  others  in  the  printed  records  of  the  bi¬ 
centennial  celebration  at  London  Grove  Meeting  House,  Pa.,  3rd  of 
Tenth  Month,  1914  (copy  in  D.). 
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greatest  harmony  and  confidence.  Their  customs  were 
then,  as  has  been  their  practice  since,  in  their  native 
state,  to  depend  on  the  chase  in  the  forest  for  their 
sustenance  and  supply  of  their  provisions  and  clothing. 

“  And  in  their  excursions,  frequently  wet,  cold  and 
weary  and  ofttimes  at  night,  and  perhaps  almost  all 
hours  of  the  night,  they  would  use  the  freedom  to  open 
the  door,  rouse  up  the  fire,  cook,  roast  or  broil  of  their 
venison,  regale  themselves  and  then  stretch  down  on  the 
floor,  feet  to  the  fire,  and  were  frequently  found  by  the  old 
patriarch,  my  grandfather,  in  the  morning,  sometimes 
to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten. 

What  native  sociability,  no  fears  on  either  side,  all 
friendship  and  a  benevolent  disposition  cherished  in  the 
fullest  confidence  to  comfort  and  oblige  one  another  ! 
If  only  one  was  lucky,  all  shared  alike  in  the  remainder  of 
the  game,  as  they  frequently  took  a  part  with  them  for 
present  need  and  left  the  rest,  suspended  on  a  sapling  bent 
downward.  Ofttimes  Lobat's  horse  (Lobat  being  their 
name  for  Robert)  must  go  for  the  venison,  but  Lobat  was 
sure  to  obtain  his  share  with  them,  freely  given,  and 
sometimes,  '  you  Lobat,  go  bring  Indian  venison,  Indian 
tired.  Go  bring  dm  up  such  a  run,  creek  or  in  yonder 
hill  or  valley,  find  dm.’ 

“  Once  an  Indian  asked  Robert  to  go  with  him  and  he 
would  show  him  the  best  land  in  the  world.  He  took 
him  to  where  the  city  of  Lancaster  now  stands.  But 
Robert  did  not  like  the  situation,  it  being  too  far  from 
Philadelphia.  On  their  return  the  Indian  was  taken  sick 
and  Robert  was  his  doctor.  The  Indian’s  name  was 
Tom.  Sometime  after,  Tom  said  :  ‘  Bob,  when  you  trace 
lands  with  an  Indian  again,  do  not  walk  in  front  of  him, 
as  you  did  with  me.  I  drew  my  tomahawk  different  times 
to  strike  you,  but  something  told  me  not  to  do  it,  or  you 
would  have  been  killed.’  ” 


James  White,  headmaster  of  Ballytore  School,  was  known  for  his 
powers  of  apposite  quotation.  Once  at  the  dinner  table,  stirring  soup  with 
a  ladle  in  search  of  solid  pieces  of  meat,  he  was  heard  solemnly  to  murmur  : 
“  Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto,"  quoting  a  line  from  the  ship¬ 
wreck  in  the  first  book  of  Virgil :  “  Few  appear  swimming  in  the  vast 
deep.” — From  Thos.  Hy.  Webb's  MS.  Collection  of  Quaker  Stories. 


(Jlemintec^ncec  of  QPt^iatn 
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London  Yearly  Meeting,  in  1845,  an  epistle 
received  from  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  referred 
to  a  separation  which  had  taken  place  in  that 
body  on  account  of  a  diversity  of  sentiment 
which  had  arisen  among  them  on  the  right  course  of 
proceeding  in  regard  to  anti-slavery  efforts. 

After  serious  and  deliberate  consideration,  the 
Meeting  united  in  an  earnest  and  affectionate  appeal  to 
those  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  a  delegation  consisting  of  William  Forster, 
Josiah  Forster,  George  Stacey,  and  John  Allen,  was 
appointed  to  be  the  bearers  of  the  Address,  and  for  such 
labour  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel  as  the  way  might  open 
for. 


This  delegation  reached  New  York  in  the  Ninth 
Month  of  that  year  (1845).  From  there  they  went  to 
Burlington,  N.J.,  to  visit  their  ancient  friend  Stephen 
Grellet,  and  there,  according  to  arrangement,  I  met  them 
and  accompanied  them  to  Philadelphia.  It  is  probable 
that  all  of  these  Friends  had  met  before,  but  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  again  was  most  marked  in  William  Forster 
and  Stephen  Grellet,  who  had  known  each  other  in 
sympathy  and  service  in  lands  beyond  the  sea. 

It  was  a  most  grateful  privilege  which  I  enjoyed  of 
sitting  with  them  at  dinner,  where  we  were  joined  by 
Stephen  Grellet’ s  wife,  Rebecca  Grellet,  and  listening  to 
their  very  interesting  and  instructive  conversation. 
Stephen  Grellet  was  particularly  entertaining,  and  related 
a  number  of  remarkable  incidents  of  his  journey,  made  in 
company  with  William  Allen,  in  Russia,  Turkey  and 
elsewhere,  in  1818. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  we  left  to  take 
the  steamboat  on  the  Delaware  for  Philadelphia.  Stephen 
Grellet  accompanied  the  party  to  the  wharf,  and  I  remember 
that,  as  the  boat  pushed  out  into  the  stream,  he  took  off 
his  hat  and  waved  us  an  adieu. 
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Arrived  at  Philadelphia,  we  were  met  by  Marmaduke 
C.  Cope,*  who  took  charge  of  George  Stacey  and  John 
Allen,  who  were  to  make  their  home  with  him,  whilst  I 
accompanied  William  and  Josiah  Forster  to  the  house  of 
Hannah  Paul,  widow  of  John  Paul,^  who  had  invited  them 
to  make  her  house  their  home  while  in  Philadelphia. 

After  a  few  days  spent  in  Philadelphia,  these  Friends 
took  their  way  westward,  via  Baltimore.  It  fell  to 
my  lot  to  accompany  them  to  the  railroad  station  and  to 
see  after  the  checking  of  their  luggage,  which  consisted 
of  thirty-two  pieces  (not  trunks,  but  valises,  bundles 
and  packages).  When  William  Forster  was  in  this 
country  (1820-1825)  he  travelled  in  many  of  the  newly 
and  thinly  settled  parts  of  the  west,  where  many  of  the 
Friends  dwelt  in  log  or  sod  houses  of  very  limited  capacity, 
lacking  much  in  the  essentials  of  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience — and  in  memory  of  these  conditions,  and  not 
taking  into  account  the  many  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  England  a  number  of  articles  necessary  for 
domestic  comfort,  a  couple  of  pillows,  several  changes  of 
sheets  and  pillow  slips,  towels,  etc.  The  luggage  of 
Josiah  Forster,  besides  personal  clothing,  was  largely 
made  up  of  packages,  Bibles,  and  other  ^  books  and 
pamphlets  for  distribution. 

The  Friends  stopped  long  enough  at  Richmond, 
Indiana,  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  location  and  circumstances  of  most 
of  those  who  were  the  objects  of  their  mission.  In  this 
arduous  service  the  delegation  spent  about  seven  months, 
visiting  the  disaffected  Meetings  and  communities 
scattered  through  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Iowa. 
On  their  return  to  England  they  made  a  written  report  to 
London  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  Fourth  Month  of  1846, 
in  which  they  modestly  state  We  offer  no  remarks 
as  to  the  results  of  this  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love, 

*  The  residence  of  Marmaduke  C.  Cope  and  his  wife,  Sarah  W.  Cope, 
had  long  been  known  for  its  hospitality  to  Ministering  Friends.  It  was 
under  their  roof  that  John  Pease,  Benjamin  Seebohm,  William  Robinson, 
Stanley  Pumphrey  and  others  had  made  their  homes  while  in  Philadelphia. 

2  John  Paul,  an  Elder  of  the  North  Meeting  in  Philadelphia,  had 
accompanied  William  Forster  during  a  large  portion  of  his  religious 
visit  in  this  country  (1820-1825). 
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committing  all  to  the  blessing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
with  whom  alone  it  rests  to  carry  out  the  exercises  of  the 
Church  for  the  promotion  of  His  own  cause/' 

Notwithstanding  that  the  committee  refrained  from 
taking  any  credit  for  what  had  been  accomplished,  it  is 
a  matter  of  record  that  those  separate  Meetings,  of  which 
there  were  about  thirty,  were  one  by  one  disbanded,  and 
the  individuals  composing  them,  with  but  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  returned  to  their  allegiance  to  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting.  In  speaking  of  this  happy  result,  a  member  of 
the  delegation  said  that,  while  each  did  his  part,  in  so 
far  as  the  way  opened,  for  the  recovery  of  those  who  had 
separated  from  their  Friends,  it  was  the  kindly  spirit  and 
gentleness  of  William  Forster  that  won  them  back. 

In  tearful  tenderness  a  child, 

A  strong  man  in  the  right. 

On  their  way  homeward  the  members  of  the  delega¬ 
tion  stopped  for  some  days  in  Philadelphia  and  attended 
the  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  personal  appearance  of  these  Friends  is  daguerreo- 
typed  on  my  memory.  William  Forster  occupied  a  seat 
at  the  head  of  the  Meeting  on  the  left  of  the  assistant 
clerk,  the  same  seat  which  had  been  occupied  in  previous 
years  by  Jonathan  Backhouse,  Daniel  Wheeler,  Joseph 
John  Gurney,  John  Pease,  and  Benjamin  Seebohm. 
William  Forster  was  somewhat  heavy  in  person — large 
head  with  broad  forehead,  and  a  quiet  expression  of 
intelligence.  As  he  sat  there  he  seemed  to  be  a  motion¬ 
less  figure.  For  an  hour  or  more  I  do  not  think  he  changed 
his  position  in  the  slightest  degree.  In  striking  contrast 
was  his  brother  Josiah,3  who  never  seemed  to  be  quite  at 
rest.  He  gave  close  attention  to  all  the  proceedings,  and 
not  infrequently  asked  questions  for  further  information, 
or  made  suggestions  to  which  the  clerk  or  other  members 
courteously  responded,  and  thus  he  was  often  the  means  of 
increasing  the  interest  and  animation  of  the  Meeting! 

William  Forster  spoke  but  twice  during  the  week,  and 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  during  the  consideration  of  the 
state  of  the  Society,  he  made  a  somewhat  lengthy  address 

3  A  Frenchman  who  had  forgotten  Josiah  Forster’s  name  described 
him  as  Monsieur  “toujours  courant.”  [Eds.] 
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which  was  taken  down  very  nearly  in  full  by  a  young 
member,  who  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  England,  where  it  was 
reproduced  by  his  biographer. + 

^econi  ©efegaften 

In  the  year  1849,  London  Yearly  Meeting  issued  an 
Address  to  Sovereigns  and  others  in  authority  in  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  on  the 
cruelty  and  wickedness  of  the  Slave  Trade  and  Slavery. 
William  Forster,  who  had  the  largest  share  in  the 
preparation  of  this  Address,  was  also  engaged  in  presenting 
it  at  many  of  the  European  Courts. 

At  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London  in  1853,  it  was  felt 
that  the  time  had  come  for  the  presentation  of  this 
Address  to  those  in  authority  in  the  United  States,  and 
this  important  service  devolved  upon  William  Forster, 
Josiah  Forster,  John  Candler,  and  William  Holmes. 

In  the  Ninth  Month  following,  the  delegation  sailed 
for  Boston,  and  from  thence  went  to  Philadelphia,  calling 
at  Burlington,  as  the  delegation  seven  years  previously 
had  done,  to  see  their  beloved  Stephen  Grellet  and  others. 

At  Philadelphia  the  Forster  brothers  made  their  home 
at  the  house  of  Thomas  Evans  (their  former  hostess, 
Hannah  Paul,  being  then  deceased).  John  Candler  and 
William  Holmes  lodged  with  Marmaduke  C.  Cope. 
William  and  Josiah  Forster  left  the  city  for  a  day  or  so 
to  make  a  short  visit  to  their  friend  Thomas  Wistar,  Jun., 
at  Abington,  where  M.  C.  Cope  and  I  found  them  on  the 
First-day  following,  and  with  them  attended  the 
Abington  Meeting,  where  William  Forster  was  largely 
engaged  in  the  ministry,  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  and 
edification  of  the  small  company  there  assembled.  We 
dined  together  at  Hilton,”  the  former  residence  of  the 
late  venerable  Thomas  Wistar,  Sen.  After  dinner, 
William  Forster,  taking  me  by  the  arm,  asked  me  to  have 
a  little  walk  with  him.  We  strolled  together  along  a 
winding  path  through  a  grove  of  ancient  trees.  The 
converse  of  that  half-hour  has  a  cherished  place  in  my 
memory.  Stopping  under  a  great  mossy-cup  oak  tree 
beneath  which  the  ground  was  strewn  with  acorns,  he 
picked  up  some  of  them,  and  remarking  on  the  curious 

•»  Life  of  William  Forster,  by  Benjamin  Seebohm,  Vol.  II.  pp.  207-209. 
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mossy  covering  on  the  lip  of  the  cup,  he  put  a  number  of 
them  into  his  coat  pocket,  saying  that  he  would  take  them 
with  him  to  plant  in  his  garden  in  England.  Dear  man  1 
That  home  and  that  garden,  and  the  dear  companion 
whom  he  had  left  behind,  and  who  was  looking  with 
anxiety  for  every  line  which  came  from  his  hand,  he  was 
never  again  to  see. 

We  returned  that  day  to  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  day 
following  the  delegation  set  out  upon  their  mission.  They 
stopped  at  Washington  and  called  upon  the  President, 
who  received  them  with  much  cordiality,  and  from  thence 
they  entered  upon  the  delicate  purpose  of  their  mission. 
They  visited  most  of  thegovernors  of  the  Southern  States,, 
and  also  the  governors  of  some  of  the  States  in  the  North. 
There  was  much  excitement  at  this  time  in  regard  to  slavery 
throughout  the  country,  and  much  bitterness  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  and  there  was  no  little  solicitude 
on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  English  deputation  lest 
they  should  meet  with  some  ill-treatment ;  but  they  were 
so  circumspect  in  all  their  movements  and  conversation 
that,  with  very  little  exception,  they  were  received  with 
great  kindness  and  courtesy ;  every  opportunity  was 
afforded  them  to  present  the  Address,  and  much  freedom 
was  enjoyed  in  an  interchange  of  views. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1854,  having  very  nearly 
completed  what  they  had  in  prospect,  they  reached 
Tennessee,  where  William  Forster  was  taken  so  ill  that  it 
became  evident  that  they  could  proceed  no  further. 
In  much  discomfort  and  rapidly  failing  strength  he 
continued  for  about  two  weeks,  when,  in  great  tranquillity, 
the  end  came,  24th  of  First  Month,  1854. 

Under  a  mound  in  the  secluded  gravegard  by  the 
little  Meeting  House  at  Friendsville,  now  rests  all  that  was 
mortal  of  William  Forster. 

O  friend  !  O  brother  !  Not  in  vain 
Thy  life  so  calm  and  true, 

The  silver  dropping  of  the  rain, 

The  fall  of  summer  dew  ! 

How  many  burdened  hearts  have  prayed 
Their  lives  like  thine  might  be  ! 

But  more  shall  pray  henceforth  for  aid 
To  lay  them  down  like  thee. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Joshua  L.  Baily. 
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“  Some  years  ago  in  Boscawen  Street,  Truro,  on  the  spot  where 
Messrs,  James  &  Sons’  establishment  now  stands,  a  Mr.  Benjamin  Wilkey* 
kept  a  grocer’s  shop.  He  was  a  Friend  who,  like  many  of  his  brethren, 
conscientiously  objected  to  paying  church  rates,  and  annually  allowed 
his  goods  to  be  distrained.  Having,  however,  a  good  eye  to  business,  he 
never  permitted  his  grocery  stock  to  be  interfered  with,  but  by  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  collector  of  the  rate,  an  old  clock  which  hung  up  in  a  lumber 
room  was  taken,  and  Mr.  Wilkey  would  then  at  once  re-purchase  the  clock 
for  the  exact  amount  of  the  rate,  thus  easily  satisfying  the  scruples  of  his 
conscience  and  the  church  rate  collector.” 

“  Mr.  Zaccheus  Prater,  commonly  called  Mr.  Key  Prater,  was,  next 
to  Mr.  Wilkey,  considered  to  be  the  most  silent  and  reserved  man  in 
Truro.3  These  two  gentlemen  were  great  friends,  and  although  continu¬ 
ally  walking  about  together,  were  never  by  any  chance  observed  to 
address  each  other.  It  used  to  be  related  that  they  walked  to  Perran- 
zabuloe,  partook  of  two  glasses  of  beer,  and  returned  to  Truro,  without 
either  of  them  speaking  a  single  word.” 

[One  and  All,  a  Cornish  monthly  illustrated  journal  newsletter  and 
record  of  local  history.  Penzance,  March,  1869.  Eleven  numbers  only. 
May,  1868,  to  March,  1869  ;  the  last  number  was  not  printed  or  offered 
for  sale.] 

*  Contributed  by  George  Cecil  Dymond,  of  Birkenhead. 

*  In  1756,  there  lived  at  Callington,  a  small  town  in  East  Cornwall, 
eight-and-a-half  miles  from  Liskeard,  two  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  named  Edward  and  Mary  Wilkey.  Their  son,  John  Wilkey, 
who  appears  first  to  have  settled  at  Liskeard  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
parental  home,  and  afterwards  at  Truro,  married,  January  26,  1756,  at 
Looe,  Sarah  Edey,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  and  Elizabeth  Edey  of  that  town. 
The  family  of  Ebenezer  and  Elizabeth  Edey,  who  were  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  consisted  of  ten  children,  of  whom  Sarah  was  the 
seventh.  She  was  born  at  Looe,  May  18,  1735,  and  married  John 
Wilkey  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

Benjamin  Wilkey,  born  at  Liskeard,  December  27,  1759,  about 
whom  the  above  anecdotes  are  told,  was  their  son.  One  does  not  nowa¬ 
days  quite  understand  the  frame  of  mind  which  was  satisfied  with  such  a 
subterfuge  as  that  related,  but  it  was  probably  a  case  in  which  B.W.  had 
no  strong  feeling  about  church  rates  himself,  but  was  in  favour  of 
“  discipline.” 

Benjamin  Wilkey  died,  unmarried,  at  his  residence  in  Boscawen 
Street,  Truro,  on  January  8,  1825,  aged  sixty-five,  having  retired  from 
business  some  years  previously.  “  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
he  died,  he  was  as  well  as  usual,  and  had  taken  his  accustomed  walk.  In 
the  afternoon  he  went  to  a  small  workshop,  which  he  had  fitted  up  for  his 
amusement,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  found  there  quite  insensible. 
Medical  assistance  was  immediately  procured,  but  every  effort  to  restore 
animation  proved  unavailing.”  [IVesl  Briton,  Truro,  January  14,  1825.] 

3  The  story  of  a  preference  for  silent  companionship  is  quite  con¬ 
sistent  with,  though  perhaps  an  extreme  instance  of,  that  sobriety  of 
manner,  and  reserve  of  speech,  which  is  often  characteristic  of  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends. 
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ILLIAM  HOBSON,  of  Markfield,  Tottenham, 
was  born  gth  November,  1752.  He  married 
Ann  Rickman,  and  died  at  Markfield,  Stamford 
Hill,  23  May,  1840,  aged  eighty-seven.  He  it 
was  who  built  the  famous  Martello  Towers  on  the  southern 
and  eastern  coasts  as  a  defence  against  French  invasion. 
They  were  so  called  because  at  Mortella  Point  in  Corsica, 
a  small  round  tower  withstood  an  immense  cannonade 
from  an  English  fleet  under  Lord  Hood  in  1794. 

These  towers,  many  of  which  still  remain,  especially 
upon  the  Kent  coast,  are  about  forty  feet  in  height,  are 
situated  upon  the  beach,  and  are  of  very  solid  construction. 

William  Hobson  also  built  the  London  Docks  and 
St.  Luke’s  Hospital.  He  was  a  clever,  handsome  man, 
and  died  very  rich.  He  had  no  less  than  twelve  sons-in- 
law,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  greatly  admired,  which  goes^ 
to  show  that  he  was  a  man  of  superior  endowments. 

William  Hobson  was  buried  at  the  old  parish  church 
of  All  Saints,  Tottenham,  when  some  twelve  mourning 
coaches  and  seventeen  private  carriages  followed  the 
remains  down  Stamford  Hill  to  Tottenham. 

William  Hobson  was  certainly  only  a  nominal 
Quaker,  as  he  had  a  box  at  the  opera,  and  a  billiard  table 
at  Markfield,  in  his  day  considered  inconsistent  with 
Friends’  principles.  He  was  also  fond  of  sport,  keeping 
hunters  in  his  stable,  and  is  mentioned  as  hunting  in 
Surrey  by  Robert  Smith  Surtees  [1803-1864],  the  sporting 
novelist,  the  creator  of  the  inimitable  John  Jorrocks.” 

William  Hobson  is  said  to  have  been  upon  friendly 
terms  with  George  III.,  who  wished  him  to  accept  a 
baronetcy,  but  he  had  enough  of  the  Quaker  in  him  to 
refuse  that  honour. 

A  bust  of  William  Hobson  has  been  presented  to  the 
Brassey  Institute  at  Hastings  by  his  grand-daughter. 
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Mrs.  Ellen  Oliver,  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  William  Oliver, 
and  daughter  of  John  Austin,  of  a  West  country  family, 
by  his  wife  Ellen  Hobson.  Mrs.  Oliver  died  26  April, 
1906,  in  her  eighty-seventh  year,  and  she,  who  remem¬ 
bered  her  grandfather’s  funeral  at  Tottenham  in  1840, 
supplied  most  of  this  information  to  her  son-in-law, 
Richard  F.  Ball,  of  Theydon  Copt,  Epping  (a  great- 
nephew  of  the  late  William  Ball),  and  who  communicated 
it  to  the  present  writer. 

Joseph  J.  Green. 


Richard  F.  Ball,  since  seeing  the  foregoing  in  type, 
has  forwarded  much  additional  information,  from  which 
the  following  is  gleaned. 

From  particulars  in  the  possession  of  descendants,  the  paternal 
ancestry  of  William  Hobson  appears  to  be  traceable  from  Edward 
Hobson,  of  Skipsey  [?  Skipsea,  Yorks],  who  married,  1664,  Ann,  daughter 

of - Pilkington,  of  the  same  place.  Their  son,  Edward  Hobson 

(Jun,),  of  Berley,  Co.  Derby,  married,  1706,  Lydia,  daughter  of  William 
Pease,  of  Fishlake,  Yorks.  Their  son  Joshua  Hobson  [?  of  Southwark] 
married,  1750,  Martha,  daughter  of  George  Holms  of  Horsham,  Sussex. 
William  Hobson  of  Markfield  was  a  son  of  this  marriage. 

A  pedigree  in  the  possession  of  Norman  Penney  traces  the  paternal 
ancestry  of  Ann  Rickman,  William  Hobson’s  wife,  from  John  Rickman  of 
Boreham,  who  married  Margaret  Edwards  in  1680. 

By  the  marriage  of  William  Hobson  and  Ann,  daughter  of  Caleb  and 
Susannah  Rickman,  in  1779,  there  were  sixteen  children.  In  1800,  South¬ 
wark  Monthly  Meeting  had  noted  that  William  Hobson  “  continues  in  the 
practice  of  paying  tithes  and  encouraging  diversions  in  his  house,”  and  in 
the  following  year,  a  formal  statement  by  the  otEender  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  right  to  pay,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land,  led  to  a 
testimony  of  disownment  being  issued  against  him.  Two  or  three  years 
later  the  family  removed  to  Tottenham,  and  upon  the  question  of  a 
certificate  for  Ann  Hobson  and  her  family,  a  hindrance  arose  on  the 
ground  that  she  “  encourages  and  approves  of  her  children  being  taught 
the  practice  of  music.”  Notwithstanding  frequent  “  Visits  ”  from 
Committees,  she  adhered  to  her  views  “  on  music  and  dancing  at  home,” 
and  consequently  she  was  disowned  in  October,  1 804.  The  three  sons  were 
disowned  in  1803,  two  stating  that  they  were  connected  with  a  military 
association  of  “  Volunteers.”  Southwark  M.M.  forwarded  certificates 
to  Tottenham  M.M.  for  the  thirteen  daughters  ;  subsequently  three 
were  disowned  for  “marrying  out,”  one  resigned  on  her  marriage,  and 
nine  were  disowned  for  non-attendance  at  Meeting. 
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OST  of  the  following  names  are  those  of 
Ministering  Friends;  a  few  are  definitely  stated 
to  have  been  “  not  publick.” 


1650 


There  seems  to  be  only  one  name  on  record,  that  of 
James  Nayler.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  after  the 
battle  of  Dunbar,  one  of  Cromwell’s  officers,  riding  in 
Scotland  at  the  head  of  his  troop,  “  observed  at  some 
distance  from  the  road  a  crowd  of  people,  and  one  higher 
than  the  rest.”  A  soldier  who  was  sent  to  see  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  gathering  not  returning,  a  second  was 
despatched,  and  when  he  also  failed  to  return,  the  officer 
himself  rode  up  to  the  concourse.  “  When  I  came 
thither,  I  found  it  was  James  Nayler  preaching  to  the 
people  ;  but  with  such  power  and  reaching  energy  as  I 
had  not  till  then  been  witness  of.  I  could  not  help  staying 
a  little,  although  I  was  afraid  to  stay  ;  for  I  was  made  a 
Quaker,  being  forced  to  tremble  at  the  sight  of  myself.”^ 


1651-1654 

For  the  next  four  years  the  records  are  scanty,  and 
not  a  little  vague.  Referring  to  this  period,  John  Barclay 
says,  “  Very  soon,  however,  were  the  feet  of  several 
gospel  messengers  from  England  turned  in  this  direction 
as  Christopher  Fell  [of  Cumberland(?)  in  1653^], 
George  Wilson  [of  Cumberland],  John  Grave,  George 
Atkinson  [?  Watkinson],  Sarah  Cheevers,  Katharine 
Evans.”3  The  two  last-named  Friends  were  in  Scotland 
in  1654.4  Edward  Burrough  was  at  Berwick-on-Tweed 
in  April,  1654,  from  which  place,”  writes  William  C. 
Braithwaite,  “  I  fancy  he  may  have  gone  into  Scotland.” 
In  that  year  also  James  Lancaster  and  Miles  Halhead 
travelled  in  parts  of  Scotland,^  whilst  John  Bowron, 
of  Yorkshire,  journeyed  in  Scotland  “  soon  after  his 
convincement  in  1653.”  “  At  Edinburgh  he  preached  to 
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the  people  as  he  went  through  the  streets  .  .  .  and 

at  the  Cross.”  Some  English  soldiers  were  kind  to  him 
as  he  journeyed,  ”but  the  priests  were  in  a  rage  against 
him,  for  he  was  a  dread  to  them.  ”5 

1655 

In  1655  and  the  two  following  years  there  was  a 
wonderful  influx  of  Quaker  missionaries  from  the  south. 

John  Bowron,®  William  Caton,^  Richard  Clayton 
of  Lancashire,®  Christopher  Fell, ^  John  Grave,  who  this 
year  had  £4  9s.  from  the  Swarthmoor  Fund  “  at  seuerall 
times  for  Scotland,”®  Thomas  Hutton,®  Richard  Ismay 
(Ihmaide,  Esmaid,  etc.)  had  £2  this  year  from  the 
Swarthmoor  Fund,  ''  at  his  goeing  twice  for  Scotland.”^ 
James  Harrison,®  Thomas  Holme  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth,®  James  Lancaster,®  James  Moore,^  Joseph 
Nicholson,^  Thomas  Rawlinson  received  from  the 
Swarthmoor  Fund  thirteen  shillings  ”  that  he  laide  for 
friends  in  Scotland,”®  William  Simpson,®  John  Slee,^ 
William  Stockdale  of  Ireland,®  John  Stubbs,®  Thomas 
Stubbs,®  George  Wilson  received  one  pound  from  the 
Swarthmoor  fund  “  for  Scotland.”® 

1656 

John  Bowron  travelled  as  far  north  as  the  Orkney 
Isles,  taking  shipping  from  Kirkwall  for  Barbadoes,^ 
Margaret  Bradley,  to  whom  five  shillings  was  paid  from 
the  Swarthmoor  fund  ”  as  shee  returned  from  Scotland 
in  her  journey  towards  Yorke,”^°  William  Caton,” 
Thomas  Clibborn,^^  Christopher  Fell,""*  John  Gill. 

WiUiam  Stockdaill  and  John  Gill  with  severall  other  freinds  about 
Glasfoord  being  mett  at  Strathaven  and  keeping  a  meetting  in  the 
graveyard  [6  x.  1656]  wer  by  the  rude  and  crwel  multitud  from  thence 
expelled  and  stoned  and  some  of  their  blood  shedd  by  the  multitude  of 
persecutors.®  About  this  tyme  [x.  1656]  George  Wilsone  and  the  said 
John  Gill  being  moved  to  goe  to  the  steeplhous  of  Glasfoord  wher  George 
Wilsone  did  aske  the  preist  a  qwestione  three  tymes,  but  he  uowld  not 
ansswer,  then  Claud  Mershell  (called  a  constable)  did  lay  hands  on  him 
and  the  rude  multitud  did  assist  him  in  stockeing  and  persecuting  of 
them  till  some  of  George  Wilsone  his  blood  was  Shedd.® 

John  Grave  was  visiting  Scotland  with  William 
Caton  in  May  of  this  year,  ^3  John  Hall  of  Yorkshire,  had 
money  from  the  Swarthmoor  fund  for  a  horse,  clothes. 
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etc.,  when  he  ''  went  into  Scotland. Ann  Hargrove, *5 
John  Langstaff  of  Durham,  and  Alexander  Parker  of 
Lancashire,"^  George  Reynalds,"^  William  Stockdale. 

William  Stockdaill  and  John  bourane  with  some  other  freinds  of  ' 
truth  journeying  through  a  merkat  towne  called  strathaven  and  declare- 
ing  the  Word  of  the  Lord  in  the  streets  were  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towne  and  some  others  crwelly  beat  with  stones  and  abused  with  mire  of 
the  street  [and]  shamefully  driven  out  of  the  towne  about  the  sixt 

moneth.^7 

William  Stockdale  was  a  witness  to  the  first  Quaker 
marriage  recorded  in  Scotland  in  the  Tenth  Month  of  this 
year.  Hugh  Tickell  “  has  good  service  for  the  Lord  ”  at 
Heads,  Douglas,  Glasgow,  Hamilton,  Edinburgh,  etc."® 
John  Westray  of  Cumberland, George  Wilson.® 

1657- 

Christopher  Fell  (?),  George  Fox, "9  E.  Gyeson,"*® 
John  Grave, 2°  Thomas  Holme  this  year  “  went 
againe  for  Scotlande,”2o  Francis  Howgill,^"  Robert 
Huntington  of  Carlisle  Richard  Esmaid, 

(probably  Ismay)  in  the  Fifth  Month  of  this  year  was 
put  in  the  stocks  at  the  Castle  of  Glasfoord  and  imprisoned 
at  Hamilton  for  preaching  in  Glasfoord  steeplehouse,  and 
three  months  later  he  was  again  put  in  the  stocks,  gagged, 
and  imprisoned  for  declaireing  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
to  the  people  ”  on  Hamilton  Green,  the  Constable  sending 
for  the  preists  fetter  Locke  to  Locke  the  stockes 
withall.”®  James  Lancaster, 2°  Alexander  Parker, 
Richard  Pinder  was  moved  in  Fourth  Month 
to  go  to  Kilbride  steeple  house  and  speak  to 
the  people  and  was  forthwith  carried  off  by  the  con¬ 
stables  and  imprisoned  at  Ruglane,  “  where  he  could 
scarcely  get  any  strae  to  lye  wpon.”  He  was  then  set 
in  “  the  stockes  at  Kilbrid  steeplhous  the  space  of  five 
howres,”  and  afterwards  “  carried  from  constable  to 
constable  furth  of  Scotland  into  ingland.”®  Thomas 
Rawlinson,2o  Thomas  Robertson,^®  William  Stock- 
dale  in  Second  Month  of  this  year  and  other  friends  were 
“  apprehended  as  vag abounds,”  and  passed  on  from 
constable  to  constable  “  till  they  came  to  James  Campbell 
of  Cesnock,  who  after  examinatione  and  threatening 
dismissed  ”  them.®  Robert  Widders  went  to  a 
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steeple  house  at  New  Monklands  and  many  other  places 
directing  the  people  to  the  word  of  God  in  their  hearts. 
George  Wilson,  suffered  with  other  Friends  in  the  West 
of  Scotland,  in  Sixth  Month  two  Scottish  Friends  were 
imprisoned  for  entertaining  him  at  their  houses.® 

1658 

John  Burnyeat  of  Cumberland,  afterwards  of 
Dublin,  writes: 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  month,  I  took  my  journey  into 
Scotland  and  travelled  in  that  nation  about  three  months ;  and  was  both  in 
the  north  and  west  of  it,  as  far  north  as  Aberdeen,  and  back  again  to 
Edinburgh,  and  so  down  west  to  Lithgow,  Hamilton,  Ayr,  and  as  far  as  Port- 
patrick ;  and  back  to  Ayr  and  Douglas.  And  our  service  was  at  their 
steeple-houses  and  markets  and  other  places  .  .  .  and  sometimes  at 

Friends’  meetings  where  there  were  any  .  .  .  we  returned  into 

England  and  came  over  the  water  to  Bowstead  hill,  the  first  day  of  the 
eleventh  month. -3 

William  Dewsbury  “  alarms  ”  sundry  at  Aberdeen, 
when  he  with  other  Friends  “came  thorough  this  Natione 
sounding  forth  the  day  of  the  Lord,”24  Samuel  Thornton,*5 
George  Atkinson  (probably  Watkinson)  joined  Dews¬ 
bury  at  Leith  in  September  and  travelled  North  with  him.^s 

1659 

John  Bowron,^®  Stephen  Crisp  of  Colchester, 
writes  : 

I  got  into  Scotland  in  the  9*^  month  ...  I  travelled  to  &  fro 
that  winter  on  foot  with  cheerfulness.  Many  straits  &  difl&culties 
attended  me  .  .  &  it  being  the  time  of  the  motion  of  the  English  & 

Scottish  armies  upon  which  succeeded  the  revolution  of  Government 
&  the  bringing  back  of  King  Charles  2"^  27 

1659-1669 

I  have  found  no  records  of  the  visits  of  Stranger 
Friends  between  1659  and  1669,  except  that  of 
William  Dewsbury  in  1662,"^®  but,  in  addition,  very 
probably  there  may  have  been  visits  from  some  of  the 
following  Friends  who  are  said  to  have  been  in  Scotland, 
some  of  them  several  times,  though  no  dates  are  given  : — 
Thomas  Aldam,29  John  Banks, ^9  John  Blaykling,29 
William  Carter  of  Cumberland, 3°  John  Fell  of 
Cumberland, 30  Thomas  Fell  of  Cumberland  (c.  1624- 
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1697), ^9  Roger  Haydock,3i  Roger  Hebden,32  William 
Hornold  of  London, Richard  Hubberthorne,3o 
Anthony  PAXRicKSONof  Cumberland, 29  Samuel  Watson 
of  Yorkshire  writes  in  1699  that  he  had  been  in  Scotland 
''  about  40  years  ago, ”33  Elizabeth  Wheatley,34 
William  Wilson  of  Westmorland  (d.  1682). "*9 

William  F.  Miller. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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A  REVIEW 


^RTHUR  LISTER,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  is  the  subject  of  an  obituary  notice 
otV  appearing  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  1915,  by  his  son, 
Joseph  Jackson  Lister,  F.R.S,,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge. 

Arthur  Lister  was  the  youngest  son  of  Joseph  Jackson  Lister,  F.R.S., 
the  London  Quaker  wine  merchant  who  discovered  “  the  true  principle 
on  which  compound  lenses  should  be  constructed.”  His  older  brother, 
Joseph,  the  late  Lord  Lister,  was  a  President  of  the  Royal  Society.  The 
brothers  grew  up  in  the  strict  atmosphere  of  a  Quaker  home,  but  with 
“  the  breath  of  a  larger  and  cultivated  world  in  the  environment.” 

From  Isaac  Brown’s  school  at  Hitchin,  and  Grove  House  School, 
Tottenham,  Arthur  Lister,  as  was  customary  with  Friends  in  his  young 
days,  was  put  straight  to  business.  He  had,  however,  acquired  literary, 
artistic,  musical  and  scientific  tastes,  and  was  a  keen  sportsman.  The  use 
of  gun  and  rod  soon  “  passed  more  and  more  into  the  background  ”  as  the 
pursuit  of  natural  history  became  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  leisure  of 
one  whose  business  life  was  active.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1857  the 
firm  of  Lister  &  Beck,  of  Tokenhouse  Yard,  London,  being  “  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  fourth  generation  of  his  family  in  this  firm.”  He  married, 
in  1855,  Susanna  Tindall,  and  soon  afterwards  settled  at  Leydonstone, 
on  the  edge  of  Epping  Forest. 

Throughout  his  life  he  was  an  “  enthusiastic  ornithologist.”  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  one  had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  birds  of  Epping 
Forest.  He  was  ever  “  alert  to  the  doings  and  songs  of  birds,”  and  had  an 
exceptional  power,  as  long  as  his  hearing  remained  acute,  “  of  recognising 
birds  by  their  notes.”  His  chief  scientific  work  lay,  however,  in  another 
direction.  Commencing  with  the  study  of  flowering  plants,  he  passed  on 
to  the  British  mosses,  with  which  he  had  made  some  acquaintance  in  his 
school  days  under  Isaac  Brown.  Examining  these  microscopically,  he 
made  “  exquisite  water-colour  drawings  ”  of  his  specimens  “  with  the  aid 
of  the  camera  lucida,”  and  he  habitually  recorded  the  results  of  his 
investigations  in  this  way.  He  extended  his  work  to  the  study  of  lichens 
and  then  to  moulds  and  other  fungi,  inventing  a  means  of  recording  the 
arrangement  of  the  gills  and  colour  of  the  spores  by  placing  the  fungi 
under  a  glass  in  such  a  v:ay  that  the  spores  fell  on  blotting  paper.  ^  Whilst 
working  at  moulds  and  fungi,  Arthur  Lister  entered  upon  his  investigations 
of  the  Mycetozoa,  then  classified  with  fungi,  but  now  “  regarded  as  a 
group  of  Protozoa.”  For  the  rest  of  his  life,  assisted  by  his  daughter 
Gulielma,  these  minute  organisms  became  the  chief  objects  of  his  careful 
and  skilful  research.  The  results  obtained  were  methodically  recorded 
by  “  ledger  ”  entries  and  accurate  drawings,  and  in  1892  he  was  requested 

*  A  similar  idea  was  suggested  to  the  writer  of  this  notice  by  Till 
Adam  Smith,  of  Weston-super-Mare,  nearly  fifty  years  ago. 
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by  Mr.  William  Carruthers,  of  the  Botanical  Department  of  the  British 
Museum,  “to  prepare  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Collections  of  the 
Mycetozoa  in  the  Museum.”  To  this  collection  were  added  by  presen¬ 
tation  “  samples  mounted  on  slides  of  all  the  species  and  varieties  known 
to  him  .  .  .  with  beautiful  water-colour  drawings  by  bis  daughter, 

giving  magnified  views  of  the  typical  specimens  of  the  group,” 

Arthur  Lister’s  scientific  bent  did  not  prevent  his  giving  much  of  his 
time  during  many  years  to  affairs  connected  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  ^ 
to  philanthropic  work  and  foreign  travel.  He  was  a  “  very  active  member 
of  the  West  Ham  School  Board,”  a  diligent  magistrate,  and  an  Essex 
County  Councillor.  His  life  affords  a  record  of  conscientious  application 
to  everything  to  which  he  set  his  hand.  He  died  at  his  second  home, 
Highcliffe,  Lyme  Regis,  19th  of  July,  1908,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year, 
and  his  funeral  took  place  in  the  Friends’  Burial  Ground  adjoining  the 
Meeting  House  at  Wanstead,  near  Leytonstone,  the  ground  “  on  which 
he  so  often  looked  out  as  he  sat  in  Meeting.” 

The  Catalogue  is  entitled  “  A  Monograph  of  the  Mycetozoa^  being  a 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  species  in  the  herbarium  of  the  British 
Museum,  by  Arthur  Lister,  F.L.S.”  The  first  edition,  1894,  is  illustrated 
with  seventy-eight  plates  and  fifty-one  woodcuts,  and  occupies  224  pages 
of  letter -press.  There  is  a  brief  prefatory  note  by  William  Carruthers, 
and  a  valuable  introduction  by  the  author.  The  reader  need  only  scan 
here  and  there  the  elaborate  and  highly  technical  descriptions  of 
individual  species  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  enormous  amount  of  labour 
expended  in  its  preparation.  It  is  well  that  some  men  and  women  have 
hobbies  and  the  time  and  ability  to  devote  to  them  successfully. 

The  Catalogue  excited  unusual  interest  for  so  technical  a  work,  and 
Arthur  Lister  intended  to  bring  out  a  second  edition.  It  fell,  however, 
to  the  lot  of  bis  accorhplished  daughter,  Gulielma  Lister,  F.L.S.,  to  com¬ 
plete  his  work,  and  the  second  edition  appeared  in  1911,  much  enlarged, 
and  with  201  plates.  Whilst  none  of  the  plates  in  the  first  edition  are 
coloured,  though  exceedingly  beautiful,  a  comparison  with  the  un¬ 
coloured  plates  of  the  second  edition  shows  a  marked  increase  in  beauty  of 
production.  The  coloured  plates  of  the  second  edition  are  beyond 
description  ;  they  must  be  examined  if  they  are  to  be  appreciated  at 
their  true  worth.  Attached  to  the  species  described  are  the  names  of  the 
discoverers.  In  this  connection  the  name  Lister  is  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

By  the  kindness  of  Joseph  Jackson  Lister,  Miss  Lister  and  Miss 
Gulielma  Lister,  the  obituary  notice  and  both  editions  of  the  Catalogue 
have  been  added  to  the  Reference  Library,  Devonshire  House,  and  we 
commend  them  to  the  notice  of  visitors  to  the  Library. 

Isaac  Sharp. 


^  His  educational  work  for  the  Society  centred  especially  in  service 
on  the  Committee  of  Croydon  and  Saffron  Walden  Schools,  covering  the 
years  occupied  by  the  responsible  and  anxious  work  connected  with 
the  removal  of  the  school  to  its  new  home  at  Saffron  Walden  in  1879. 
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>^MILY  MANNERS  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  “  Life  of  Elizabeth  Hooton,”  which  forms 
Supplement  No.  12  to  The  Journal.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  her  success  will  lead  to  similar  work 
being  done  for  other  pioneers  of  the  Quaker  movement — 
for  William  Dewsbury  and  Francis  Howgill,  for  Edward 
Burrough  and  James  Nayler.  The  renewed  interest  in 
historical  study  could  not  spend  itself  better  than  by 
revivifying  for  us  the  great  names  of  our  past,  with  the 
help  of  the  rich  materials  in  the  Reference  Library  at 
Devonshire  House. 

It  is  fitting  that  one  of  the  first  of  these  adequate 
Quaker  biographies  should  be  that  of  the  woman  who  was 
the  nursing-mother  of  the  Children  of  the  Light  who 
gathered  round  Fox  in  Nottinghamshire  in  1648. 
Elizabeth  Hooton  had  “  Joyned  with  ye  Baptists  but 
after  some  time  finding  them  yt  they  were  not  upright 
hearted  to  ye  Lord  but  did  his  work  negligently  and  she 
haveing  testifyed  ag*  their  deceit  Left  y“  who  in  those 
parts  soon  after  were  scatered  &  gone.”  This  looks  as 
though  she  had  been  a  Baptist  preacher  before  she 
became  the  earliest  Quaker  woman  preacher  ;  and  she 
may  be  the  person  referred  to  in  Edwards’  Gangrcena, 
(1646  edn.,  Second  Division,  p.  29)  as  preaching,  or  even 
baptizing,  in  the  low-lying  part  of  Lincolnshire  called 
Holland. 

A  woman  of  firm  and  bold  character,  she  suffered 
four  imprisonments  during  the  Commonwealth  period 
for  rebuking  “  priests.”  One  minister  was  so  enraged 
at  the  sight  of  her  that  he  knocked  her  down  and  ducked 
her  as  she  was  passing  quietly  along  the  road.  Her 
inside  knowledge  of  prisons  led  her  to  make  a  striking 
appeal  to  the  authorities  as  to  their  condition.  “  Her 
protests  against  strong  drink,  her  plea  for  the  separation 
of  the  sexes  and  for  the  employment  of  the  prisoners 
reads  more  like  an  appeal  from  Elizabeth  Fry  two 
centuries  later.” 
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In  1661  and  following  years,  Elizabeth  Hooton,  then 
about  sixty,  paid  two  visits  to  New  England  and  deliber¬ 
ately  braved  the  cruelty  of  the  Massachusetts  persecutors. 
The  following  is  but  one  specimen  of  the  barbarities 
which  she  suffered  : 

Then  they  there  tyed  us  both  to  y®  carts  taile  y®  youngman  &  J  in  y* 
cold  weather  &  stript  us  as  usual  to  y®  middle  &  there  whipt  us  from 
whence  they  had  us  to  Medfield,  &  would  fain  have  whipt  us  there  also, 
wch  ye  Preist  desired  &  sought  much  for  o'"  bloud  but  could  not  obtaine 
it.  So  y®  Constable  w*  his  long  sword  went  w*  anoth'^  man  to  guard  us  out 
of  their  Jurisdiction,  into  y®  woods  &  left  us  to  goe  20  miles  in  y®  night 
among  Bears  &  wild  beasts  &  waP®  &  yet  we  were  preserved  &  y® 
Constable  when  he  saw  me  returne  lift  up  his  hands  &  said  he  never 
expected  to  see  me  againe.  And  allwayes  they  drive  us  toward  Road  Jsl 
being  a  place  of  liberty  to  us. 

On  one  occasion  she  was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  go  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes  to  Governor  Endicott’s  house  to  bear 
her  testimony  against  the  persecutors  ;  and  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  where  they  were  very  thirsty  for  blood,  she  cried' 
repentance  through  part  of  the  town,  and  was  thrown  into 
a  dark  dungeon  without  bread  or  water  for  two  days  and 
nights.  A  Friend  brought  her  some  milk  and  was  fined 
£5  for  his  act  of  mercy.  She  ends  the  recital  of  her 
sufferings  by  saying,  had  not  ye  Lord  been  on  my  side 
J  had  utterly  failed.” 

On  her  return  to  England  in  1666,  she  expostulated 
with  the  King  for  the  banishment  to  which  Friends  were 
subjected  undqr  the  Conventicle  Act  of  1664.  The 
punishment  was  devised  for  a  third  offence  under  the  Act, 
and  of  all  the  nonconformists.  Friends  were,  I  believe,  the 
only  ones  who  braved  it  out  to  this  last  heroic  witness. 
And  in  their  case,  though  upwards  of  two  hundred 
received  sentence,  less  than  a  score  were  actually  trans¬ 
ported.  The  weapon  broke  in  the  hands  of  the  perse¬ 
cutors,  for  the  shipmasters  had  got  the  salutary  notion 
into  their  heads  that  no  Englishman  should  be  carried  out 
of  his  country  against  his  will.  Elizabeth  Hooton 
speaks  of  an  old  vissited  ship  was  rotten,  &  leaked 
water,”  in  which  many  had  died,  and  the  rest  had  gone  to 
some  uncertain  fate,  perhaps,  she  thought,  to  be  taken 
by  the  Dutch.  The  reference  is  to  the  Black  Eagle,  into 
which  fifty-five  Friends  were  put  in  mid- August,  at  the 
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height  of  the  Plague.  The  ship  lay  seven  weeks  in  the 
Thames,  during  which  time  half  the  prisoners  died,  many 
being  buried  in  the  marshes  below  Gravesend.  It  did  not 
reach  Plymouth  till  February,  1666,  and  a  few  hours 
after  it  had  sailed  for  America,  it  was  taken  by  a  Dutch 
privateer,  and  reached  Holland  via  Bergen  in  Norway, 
where  the  Quakers  had  distributed  their  books  to  curious 
visitors.  They  were  soon  set  at  liberty  by  the  Dutch, 
and  thus,  as  Sewel  says,  “  the  design  of  their  persecutors 
was  brought  to  nought  by  an  Almighty  hand.” 

Emily  Manners  gives  us  other  instances  of  the  brave 
woman’s  outspoken  rebukes  to  highly-placed  oppressors. 
Nothing  could  daunt  her  daring.  To  the  King  she  says  : 

How  oft  haue  J  come  to  thee  in  my  old  age,  both  for 
thy  reformation  and  safety,  for  the  good  of  thy  soule  And 
for  Justice  and  equity.  Oh  that  thou  would  not  giue  thy 
Kingdome  to  ye  papists  nor  thy  strength  to  weomen.” 

She  had  a  great  esteem  for  George  Fox.  In  a 
paper  dated  13th  August,  1667,  which  might  have  been 
given  at  length,  addressed  to  disaffected  Friends,  she 
says  :  ''  You  do  not  only  envy  George  Fox,  whom  God 
hath  set  as  a  pillar  in  His  temple  because  he  hath  stood 
fast  from  the  beginning  and  hath  been  a  faithful  steward 
in  God’s  work,  but  your  enmity  is  against  God  and 
Christ.”  Some  twenty-four  years  older  than  the  founder 
of  Quakerism^,  Goody  Hooton,”  as  he  calls  her,  looked  on 
Fox  with  motherly  affection,  and,  when  he  projected  his 
visit  to  America  in  the  summer  of  1671,  she,  in  her 
seventieth  or  seventy-first  year,  felt  the  call  to  join  the 
party  “  to  doe  ye  best  that  Js  Required  for  him,”  presum¬ 
ably  from  mending  his  stockings  to  tending  him  in  illness. 
They  reached  Barbados,  and  the  last  letter  we  have  of  hers, 
addressed  to  some  island  magnate,  expresses  her  simple 
but  sufficient  Quaker  creed  :  “  Soe  Returne  to  the  Light 
in  thy  Consciene  w^^  will  not  let  the  doe  any  Wrong  to 
any  if  thou  be  Obedient  to  Jt.”  They  went  forward  to 
Jamaica,  where  she  fell  ill  and  died.  James  Lancaster, 
one  of  the  party,  says  : 

Shee  looked  vpon  me  and  J  [on]  her.  My  life  rose  towards  her 
and  allsoe-her  life  answered  mine  again  with  greate  Joy  betwixt  vs 
and  shee  said,  It  is  well,  James,  thou  art  come  ;  and  fastened  her  arms 
aboute  me  and  said,  Blessed  be  the  lord  god  that  has  made  vs  partakers 
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of  those  heuenly  mercies,  and  more  words  to  the  like  effecte  ;  and 
embraced  me  with  a  kisse  and  laid  her  selfe  Downe  ;  and  turned  her  selfe 
on  her  side  ;  and  soe  her  breath  went  weaker  and  weaker  till  it  was 
gone  from  her  ;  and  soe  passed  away  as  though  shee  had  beene  asleep  ; 
and  none  knew  of  her  departure  but  as  her  breath  was  gone. 

Fox  wrote  that  she  died  ''  in  peace  like  a  lamb,”  and 
asked  that  her  son  Oliver  should  gather  up  all  her  papers 
and  her  sufferings  and  send  them  to  London  that  her 
life  and  death  might  be  printed.  His  sound  historical 
instinct  made  him  recognize  the  importance  of  her  life  in 
the  story  of  the  Quaker  movement.  We  have  references, 
in  the  “  Children  of  the  Light”  papers  in  D.  (Portfolio  10), 
to  a  History  by  Oliver  Hooton,  which  contained  particu¬ 
lars  of  Elizabeth  Hooton’ s  early  life,  but  neitlxer  this 
nor  any  other  life  seems  to  have  been  printed.  Emily 
Manners,  accordingly,  for  the  first  time,  collects  the 
known  facts  respecting  the  first  woman-preacher  among 
Friends. 

The  book  has  some  good  illustrations,  including  the 
village  of  Skegby,  where  Elizabeth  Hooton  had  her  home, 
the  photograph  of  a  letter  to  Fox  in  1655,  Beckingham 
Church,  one  of  the  churches  where  she  disturbed  the 
minister,  and  the  Gateway  of  Lincoln  Castle,  where  she 
was  imprisoned  for  this  offence. 

William  C.  Braithwaite. 


In  conjunction  with  Eliza  H.  Varney,  an  appointed  evening  meeting 
in  a  Union  Chapel  was  about  to  conclude.  John  Dillingham  knelt  in 
prayer.  With  much  fervency  he  pleaded  for  several  conditions  and 
several  classes,  then  as  if  a  moment  hesitating,  his  supplication  was  for 
“  any  widow  whose  husband  may  still  be  living.”  As  the  meeting 
concluded,  one  who  sat  by  the  Friend  who  had  arranged  the  meeting 
turned  to  him  somewhat  sharply  with  the  question,  “  Why  did  you  tell 
him  that  ?  ”  In  a  moment  it  was  evident  to  the  interrogator  that  no 
previous  knowledge  of  the  condition  thus  strikingly  pictured  had  been 
possessed  by  any  of  the  Friends,  and  he  confessed  his  amazement  at  the 
distinct  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  what  proved  in  good  measure  to 
have  been  a  healing  ministration. 

John  H.  Dillingham,  by  J.  Henry  Bartlett,  1912,  pp.  131,  132. 
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eHE  following  extracts  throw  interesting  side- 
'  lights  upon  the  matrimonial  affairs  of  John 
Whiting.^ 

Under  date  1683  he  writes  : — 

I  had  drawings  in  my  Mind  for  some  time,  towards  a  young  Woman  of 
of  good  Repute,  in  relation  to  Marriage,  whose  name  was  Sarah  Hurd,  of 
Long  Sutton,  Daughter  of  Thomas  Hurd,  of  Somerton,  who  was  a 
Prisoner  with  me,  for  Tythes.  ...  I  was  not  hasty  but  retain’d  it 
in  my  Heart,  near  half  a  Year,  before  I  disclosed  it  to  her.  But  now  in  the 
7**^  Month,  she  having  two  Sisters  going  to  Pennsylvania,  and  accompany¬ 
ing  them  to  Bristol,  I  having  acquainted  her  Father  with  it,  and  had  his 
Consent,  went  after  them  ...  I  accompany’d  my  Friend  and  her 
Sisters  on  Ship-Board,  in  King’s-Road,  where  we  took  leave  of  them  and 
the  rest,  and  returned  with  her  to  the  City,  and  next  Day  homeward  with 
her,  and  by  the  Way  laid  the  thing  before  her,  which  she  in  due  time 
receiv’d  and  closed  with,”^ 

Towards  the  beginning  of  1684,  Sarah  Hurd  and 
two  other  Friends  of  Long  Sutton  were  imprisoned  in 
Ilchester.  Sarah  was  dangerously  ill  at  the  time,  “  being 
stowed  up  among  others,  in  a  close  House. ”3  John 
Whiting  made  a  protest  to  the  jailer,  with  the  result  that 
soon  afterwards  he  [John  Whiting]  was  sent  at  night  to 
“  an  old  dismal  Room  .  .  .  called  Black-Friers, 

which,”  he  says,  I  went  down  into  by  a  Ladder,  and 
was  lock’d  down  at  Night,  with  a  Trap  door  over 
my  Head,”  Davis,  the  jailer,  swearing  “  that  we 
should  never  come  out,  or  see  one  another  again,  all  his 
time  .  .  .  and  yet  in  two  Weeks  time,  he  let  me  out 

again,  and  her  also,  both  in  one  Day  (the  17*^  of  the 
Month)  after  she  had  been  in  Egypt  (the  Room  so 
called)  five  Weeks. ”3 

I 

^  John  Whiting,  born  at  Nailsea,  1656,  died  in  London,  1722.  He 
was  a  scholarly  man  and  will  always  be  remembered  for  his  biblio¬ 
graphical  work  (see  article  by  Isaac  Sharp  in  The  Journal  iv.  7-16). 
In  1708  he  issued  a  Catalogue  of  Friends'  Books.  He  published 
an  account  of  his  own  life  and  experiences  in  1715,  under  title 
Persecution  Expos'd.  This  is  a  valuable  authority  for  early  Somerset¬ 
shire  Quakerism. 

*  Persecution  Expos'd,  p.  88.  » 

3  Ibid.  p.  109. 
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We  must  next  turn  to  the  minutes  of  Ilchester  Monthly 
Meeting  for  progress  in  the  romance. 

At  monethly  meeting  y®  last  of  5^^  5*  nio  1684  psent  at  Jvelchester. 

John  Whiting  haveing  this  day  pposed  a  Marriage  betweene  himself e 
&  Sarah  Hurd,  And  it  being  questioned  his  intimacy  formdy  Eliz  : 
David  this  meeting  doth  see  meete  y*  Eliz  :  be  spoaken  wthall,  to 

enquire  how  things  formdy  was  betweene  them,  And  therefore  it  is 
refered  to  Elias  Osborne,  Richard  Lincolne  &  Jasper  Batt  to  speake  w‘h 
her  accordingly  &  give  an  aco*^  thereof  at  next  monethly  meeting. 

At  y®  monethly  meeting  at  Jvelchester  y®  28^^  of  y®  6*  mo,  1684. 

Touching  y®  business  betweene  John  Whiting  &  Eliz :  Davies  y®  last 
meeting,  referd  to  Elias  Osborne,  Richd  Lincolne  &  Jasper  Batt  &  an 
acco*:  being  this  day  given  to  this  meeting  That  they  haveing  talked  w*^^ 
her,  doe  finde  John  Whiting  did  give  sufiitient  ground  of  expectacon 
to  Eliz  :  David  to  have  had  him  to  her  husband  &  y*  upon  y«  consider- 
con  of  37®  whole  matter,  y®  meeting  doth  not  see  at  p'^sent  w*:  suffitient 
ground  he  had  to  leave  her  And  therefore  doth  judg  y*^  therein  he  hath 
gone  out  of  truth  &  don  y®  s'!  Eliz :  great  wrong  therefore  he  ought  to 
acknowledge  &  condemne  y®  same.  And  so  do  leave  y^  whole  to  Gods 
witness  in  his  owne  conscience. 

The  further  jpceedings  in  this  matter,  is  referd  to  y®  next  monethly 
meeting  when  Eliz  :  David  is  to  be  p^sent  w^^i  John  Whiting,  face  to  face, 
unless  friends  can  be  other  satisfied  in  y®  meane  time.4 

It  is  puzzling  that  the  foregoing  minutes  do  not  appear 
in  the  volume  of  Ilchester  Monthly  Meeting  Minutes 
1668-1686/7.  John  Bright  Clark  writes  :  I  have 

particularly  referred  to  the  minutes  of  the  two  meetings 
you  name  in  your  letter,  viz.,  5  mo.,  1684,  and 28th of  6  mo., 
1684,  and  though  meetings  were  held  exactly  on  those 
days  and  John  Whiting  and  Thomas  Hurd  are  recorded 
as  being  present  at  both  meetings,  yet  no  such  minutes 
as  you  quote  are  recorded,  as  far  as  I  can  see.”  And 
yet,  from  the  extracts  which  follow,  taken  from  the 
above-mentioned  minute  book,  it  is  clear  that  the  matter 
had  been  before  the  Meeting  at  some  recent  date. 

At  y®  Monthly  Meeting  held  at  Ilchester  y®  26^^*  of  y®  12^^  Mo.,  1684-5. 

The  business  between  J.W.  &  S.H.  was  moved  at  this  Meeting, 
but  friends  judging  it  better  to  stay  longer  from  ‘  permission  ’  there-of,  it 
was  for  the  present  put  off. 

At  y®  Monthly  Meeting  held  at  Ilchester  y®  28’^^  of  y®  mo.,  1685, 

John  Whiting  having  proposed  his  taking  Sarah  Hurd  of  Long 
Sutton,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hurd  to  wife  there  having  been  a  stop  to 

^  These  two  minutes  have  been  copied  from  a  seventeenth  century 
MS.  in  D.  (Dix  MSS.  G.  S4). 
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the  receiving  of  this  proposal  for  sound  reasons  formerly  :  the  Meeting  do 
now  permit.  The  proposal  as  referred  to  Anne  Onsley  and  Susan 
Perris  and  Robert  Barton  to  make  enquiry  concerning  the  clearness 
of  Sarah  Hurd  and  its  referred  to  the  M.  Meeting  of  the  Northern  parts  of 
this  county  to  certify  in  relation  to  John  Whiting  in  order  to  their 
proceeding. 

Verity  these  Friends  of  the  early  day  had  many 
difficulties  to  surmount  for  the  accomplishment  of 
marriage  with  due  regard  to  the  maintenance  of 
discipline.  But  John  was  not  easily  deterred,  and 
evidently  wished  to  avoid  further  delay.  The  next 
Monthly  Meeting  for  the  North  Division  of  the  County 
was  to  take  place  the  very  next  day  at  Hallatrow, 
and,  as  we  find  from  the  following  minutes  that  the 
request  was  laid  before  that  Meeting,  John  Whiting 
probably  had  to  make  hasty  preparation  for  a  cross 
country  journey  on  horseback.  Are  we  critical  in 
thinking  that  eight  months  was  an  unnecessarily  long  time 
to  take  in  making  enquiries  and  granting  the  desired 
certificate  ? 

At  a  Monthly  Meeting  at  Hallowtrow  held  y®  29*  of  y®  3  mon.  1685. 

An  intention  of  marriage  was  this  day  proposed  by  John  Whiteing  of 
Nailsie  between  him  and  Sarah  Hurd  of  long  sutton  Daughter  of  Thomas 
Hurd  of  Somerton  &  it  is  refered  to  Arthur  Thomas,  Edmond  Beaks, 
Gabriel  Dauis,  Richard  Thomas  or  any  two  of  them  to  enquire  into  y« 
Cleernes  of  jr®  said  John  &  to  giue  friends  an  account  thereof  at  our  next 
monthly  meeting. 

At  a  Monthly  Meeting  at  Brisslington  29*  of  y®  Month  [1685]. 

Whereas  formerly  at  a  Monthly  Meeting  at  Hallowtrow  John  Whiting 
of  Nailsy  proposed  an  intent  of  Marriage  with  Sarah  Hurd  of  Long 
Sutton  &  friends  of  this  Meeting  doe  agree  to  giue  him  a  sertificate  that 
he  is  Cleare  as  far  a[s]  can  be  found  or  heard  of  from  all  other  women  in 
this  part  of  the  Country.s 

Under  date  1685  John  Whiting  summarizes  his 
proceedings  with  Friends  in  the  following  words  : 

I  had  intended  this  Spring,  to  have  proceeded  in  Marriage  with  my 
dear  Friend,  S.  Hurd,  having  proposed  it  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  she 
belong’d  to,  which  was  then  held  at  my  Chamber  .  .  .  and  went  to 

my  own  Monthly  Meeting  (on  the  North  side  of  Mendip)  which  was 
then  held  at  John  Dando’s,  at  Hollotrow,  the  29‘h  of  the  3*^  month)  for 

5  From  Minutes  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  the  North 
Division  of  Somersetshire,  1667-1688,  in  D. 
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a  Certificate  (which  I  afterwards  had),  but  the  Troubles*  breaking  out, 
prevented  it  one  Year  longer.’ 

“  The  Troubles  ”  were  very  real  to  the  Friends  of 
Long  Sutton,  Sarah  Hurd  having  several  relatives  (not 
“  Friends,”  John  Whiting  remarks)  in  the  Duke’s  Army. 
Her  house  was  the  centre  of  a  skirmish. 

Our  story  nears  a  close.  John  Whiting  was  again  in 
Ilchester  Jail,  this  time  chained  to  John  Hipsley,  and 
suffering  great  hardship.  Under  date  1686,  he  writes  : 

Being  now  at  Liberty,  I  proceeded  to  Marriage  with  my  dear  Friend, 
Sarah  Hurd,  which  was  accomplished  by  taking  each  other  Husband  and 
Wife,  in  a  publick Meeting,  appointed  on  purpose,  the  20^^  of  the  3*^  Month, 
1866.8 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  Somersetshire 
Quarterly  Meeting  could  not  rest  ‘‘  easy  ”  with  John 
Whiting’s  procedure,  which  appears  to  have  been  so  very 
decorous,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  following  minute 
of  censure  is  recorded  in  the  Quarterly  Meeting  books, 
and  the  marriage  entry  does  not  find  a  place  in  the 
Registers  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Should  John 
Whiting’s  “  Paper  of  Condemnation  ”  ever  come  to  light, 
it  may  explain  the  situation. 

At  y®  Qdy  meeting  at  Jvelchester  y®  24‘h  of  y®  first  mo.  1686/7. 

Touching  y®  manner  of  John  Whitings  Marriage,  &  his  Certificate 
mentioning  its  being  published  at  sevrall  meetings  of  y®  people  called 
quakers,  and  friends  signeing  of  it,  as  if  it  were  in  y®  unity  of  friends,  & 
y®  occasion  of  offence  &  devision  thereby  given  amongst  friends,  &  going 
to  a  place  at  such  a  distance  from  y®  place,  where  y®  s*^  marriage  had  bin 
long  in  debate  (but  nem  allowed  by  y®  monethly  meeting)  friends  of 
this  meeting  do  Judge  it  all  for  condemnation  And  y‘  for  y®  future  no 
such  p^sident  be  followed  by  any  friends  and  Jo  Whiting  hath  given 
forth  a  pap  to  condemne  his  practise  therein,  w®ii  is  on  y®  fyle  And  y‘ 
y®  not  pduceing  the  s'^  Certificate  according  to  y®  order  of  y®  monethly 
meeting  is  for  Judgment,  &  a  violacon  of  thir  order,  &  an  evill  example 
for  57®  future.9 

John  Whiting  removed  to  London  in  1699.  The 
following  entry  on  the  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  is  evidence  of  the  great  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  Friends  at  the  time  of  his  death: — “ib^fiof 

*  Referring  to  the  unsettlement  in  the  South  of  England  in 
consequence  of  the  landing  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  Dorsetshire. 

’  Persecution  Expos’d,  p.  140. 

*  Ihid.  p.  1 61. 

®  Somersetshire  Q.M.  Minutes,  1684-1716  (in  D.). 
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Twelfth  Month  1722.  No  Meeting  for  Sufferings  on 
account  of  the  burial  of  our  much-valued  and  truly 
serviceable  ancient  friend,  John  Whiting.” 

M.  Ethel  Crawshaw. 


Ouaftete’  ^pe^i^iott 


Minehead  y®  11“° 

(January)  1739. 

Francis  Whitworth  u'cnrs 
&  Thomas  Carew  J  ^ 

We  are  lately  Jnformed  That  Strong  Endeavours  are 
making  with  the  Kings  Ministers  to  deprive  Governor 
Belcher  of  his  Governments  in  New  England,  And  as 
that  Gentleman  has  given  demonstrable  Evidence  on  all 
Occasions  of  his  regards  &  Attachment  to  our  Friends 
the  People  calld  Quakers  under  his  Government  and 
more  Particulary  by  his  Influence  a  Law  has  been  past 
exempting  our  Friends  from  Taxes  to  the  Maintenance 
of  the  Ministers  there,  Jn  Gratitude  we  earnestly  Request 
your  favour  and  Kind  Interposition  on  behalf  of  the  Said 
Governor  with  the  Ministry  &  especially  the  Duke  of 
New  Castle  in  whose  Province  the  Affair  principally  lyes. 
And  we  beseech  your  Indulgence  and  Countenance  to  the 
Bearer  hereof  our  f^d  Richd  Partridge  to  whom  we  refer 
for  further  Information  in  the  Affair  wherein  you  willt 
greatly  oblige  &  Serve 

Your  Friends 

John  Davis  Thomas  Freeman 

John  Devonsheir  Joseph  Devonsheir 

Jn^  (?Jn°)  Davis  jun.  Abraham  Clothier 
John  Read  Rob^  Davis 

[Direction] 

To 

Francis  Whitworth )  -p  ^ 

&  Thomas  Carew  J 
In 

London* 

*  In  Public  Record  Office,  London,  C.O.5,  752,  No.  336. 


®e0ctr{|>^^on  of  o  ©innor  at 

Q37o6um  <MSBe^  atten^^b  6^ 
Oueen  (picfotto' 


My  dearest  Maria, * 

Thy  very  welcome  letter  arrived  on  first  day  morning 
and  truly  glad  we  were  to  hear  about  thee — it  seemed  long 
since  we  parted  and  now  it  seems  such  a  while  since  this 
day  week.  I  am  afraid  thou  wast  sadly  tired  with  the 
walk  to  Reeds3  after  such  a  day  of  travelling  and  fatigue, 
however  I  was  thankful  thou  hadst  arrived  in  safety. 

After  thou  had  left,  I  felt  very  flat,  so  I  persuaded  thy 
Aunt  to  accompany  me  to  the  Park  to  endeavour  to  gain 
another  look  at  our  Queen.  We  had  a  pleasant  walk 
there  but  after  waiting,  I  should  think  almost  an  hour, 
we  left  the  Abbey.  I  felt  inclined  to  see  Ja^  Forbes  if  I 
could,  but  Marian  preferred  returning  home  at  once  and  I 
could  not  persuade  her  to  wait  with  me  a  little  longer — 
not  hardly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  she  had  left  me 
I  met  him  and  he  most  politely  invited  and  urged  me  to  r 
stay  awhile  at  his  house  as  the  Queen  intended  taking  a 
ride  early  in  the  afternoon,  so  I  did  wait  and  had  a  capital 
view  of  her  as  she  drove  off  from  the  vestibule. 

J.  Forbes  then  told  me  he  could  not  allow  me  to 
return  home  to  tea  as  he  had  just  rec^  a  most  kind  offer 
from  Mr.  Stanhope  (brother  to  the  Duchess)  to  bring  four 
or  five  friends  to  the  Abbey  at  8  oclk  to  see  the  Queen  and 
all  the  nobility  at  Dinner ^ — and  he  invited  me  to  be  one  of 
the  party.  This  was  too  tempting  to  be  refused,  so  I  took 
tea  with  him  &  his  family  and  about  |  past  7  we  went  to 

*  From  the  original  lent  by  Henry  Corder,  of  Bridgwater.  The  notes 
have  been  compiled  from  Micah  Corder  by  Francis  Corder  Clayton, 
privately  printed,  1885. 

2  Maria  Thorp  (born  1809),  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Abigail  Thorp 
{^te  Corder),  of  Chelmsford. 

3  “  Reeds,”  the  name  of  the  farm-house,  at  Roxwell,  a  village  near 
Chelmsford,  the  home  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Corder  and  their  family. 

^  Maria  Corder  (born  1793),  daughter  of  John  and  Ruth  Corder, 
and  therefore  sister  to  the  writer  of  the  letter.  She  lived  at  Dunstable. 
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the  Abbey  and  saw  the  dinner  table  set  ready,  and  such  a 
splendid  sight  I  never  witnessed  before. 

There  were  to  be  26  of  the  party — it  was  a  long  table 
oval  at  each  end — from  nearly  one  end  of  the  table  to 
the  other  stood  a  magnificent  plateau  of  silver,  most  richly 
chased,  on  which  stood  vases  of  alabaster  filled  with  the 
most  exquisite  artificial  flowers,  between  which  were 
interspersed  figures  of  the  Graces  &  Heroes,  animals,  &c 
all  in  alabaster — with  small  lamps  of  a  most  delicate 
description  throwing  a  pale  light  over  the  whole.  This 
plateau  occupied  so  much  of  the  table  that  only  room 
enough  was  left  round  the  sides  for  the  plates,  glasses 
&c  to  stand  with  one  dish  at  each  end. 

All  the  plates,  dishes  and  covers  were  that  night 
of  silver — the  evening  previous  every  thing  was  gold 
— thou  mayst  form  some  idea  of  the  quantity  when 
I  tell  thee  that  it  occupied  the  waiters  two  hours  & 
a  half  to  carry  the  plate  for  dinner  from  the  butler’s 
pantry  to  the  dining  room — and  when  I  saw  the  room  all 
this  was  arranged  on  side  tables.  There  were  a  great 
many  splendid  massive  salvers  placed  round  the  room, 
I  suppose  chiefly  for  show.  Altogether  it  was  far  too 
gorgeous  for  description.  As  it  was  near  8  oclk.  we  went 
down  to  the  hall  to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  when  the 
clock  struck,  the  Band  played  “  God  save  the  Queen” 
and  the  party  immediately  entered  the  dining  room. 

When  the  first  course  was  removing  we  were  allowed 
to  go  up,  and  by  standing  in  the  adjoining  room  we  could 
peep  thro’  without  being  perceived.-  The  Queen  &  Prince 
sat  at  the  centre  of  the  table  on  the  right  hand  side,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  on  the  left  of  the  Queen  and  the  Duchess 
by  the  Prince.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  exactly  opposite 
the  Queen.  Many  others  we  could  easily  distinguish. 
The  Queen  was  the  most  simply  attired  of  all  the  ladies, 
she  wore  a  black  satin  dress  made  very  plain — nothing 
over  her  shoulders,  and  round  her  neck  a  plain  black 
necklace  united  by  a  small  black  heart — her  hair  combed 
quite  straight  and  a  wreath  of  small  white  roses  round 
her  head;  she  looked  very  sweet — tho’  she  is  certainly 
a  very  plain  person.  The  Prince  looked  really  beautiful ; 
I  think  I  never  saw  a  young  man  look  so  interesting  and 
handsome. 
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We  were  amused  to  see  how  all  the  company  seemed 
to  be  enjoying  their  dinner,  they  ate  very  heartily 
and  without  any  ceremony — indeed  I  thought  the  Queen 
took  her  food  almost  vulgarly  fast,  her  mouth  is  not 
pretty  when  she  is  eating.  Some  of  the  ladies  were 
much  more  dressed  than  the  Queen,  particularly  about 
the  head,  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  looked  splendid. 

I  cannot  tell  thee  how  I  longed  for  thee  to  be  with  me, 
it  was  all  I  seemed  to  want.  After  we  had  staid  as  long 
as  we  thought  prudent  we  were  allowed  to  see  the  dessert 
all  ready  to  be  carried  up.  It  was  most  beautiful,  every 
thing,  plates,  dishes,  &c.,  rich  cut  glass.  The  dishes 
contained  pine  apples,  grapes,  melons,  peaches, 
nectarines,  preserved  fruits  and  many  things  we  could 
not  tell  any  thing  about.  There  were  sweetmeats  of  the 
most  fantastic  description — standing  a  foot  high,  of  divers 
colours  and  as  thin  as  bonnet  wire  but  quite  stiff  and 
indeed  more  like  wire  than  anything  else;  the  fruit 
knives  &  forks  of  gold  with  jasper  handles  of  the  most 
exquisite  beauty.  I  certainly  never  imagined  any  thing 
could  be  so  splendid  as  the  whole  set  out  was,  it  is  quite 
beyond  my  power  of  description.  ...  we  hear  the 
Queen  was  so  well  pleased  that  she  talks  of  coming  again 
another  year,  but  many  doubt  whether  the  Duke  will 
wish  for  the  honour  again  very  soon — some  say  it  has  cost 
them  £30,000,  but  we  think  10,000  more  likely. 

Forbes  says  there  were  150  beds  made  up  at  the 
Abbey.  .  .  . 

I  remain  thy  ever  tenderly  attached 
8tb  mo.  4th  1841  Aunt  Lucy.s 

[Addressed] 

Mary  Corder,® 

Roxwell  Road, 

Chelmsford, 

Essex. 

M.  Thorp.  2 

5  Lucy  Corder,  daughter  of  John  and  Ruth  Corder,  married  in  1836 
to  William  F.  How,  of  Aspley  Guise,  Beds.  She  was  sister  to  Susanna 
Corder,  the  well-known  Quaker  writer. 

^  Mary  Shewell  married,  in  1809,  Thomas  Corder,  son  of  John  and 
Ruth  Corder,  and  was  therefore  Aunt  to  the  recipient  of  the  letter,  Maria 
Thorp. 
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3N  the  loth  month  1658  Humphry  Smith,  of  Herefordshire,  caused 
to  be  bound  together  a  collection  of  fifty  Quaker  pamphlets 
published  during  that  year.  At  the  beginning  of  this  volume,  now 
before  us,  are  seven  pages  in  manuscript,  the  first  four  of  which  are 
addressed  to  his  son  Humphry.  He  writes  : 

“  And  for  thy  further  derectin  in  the  narrow  way  of  Life,  haue  J 
with  Care  Causid  this  booke  to  be  bownde  vp  for  thee,  in  it  to  reade  the 
etarnel  truths  of  God  writen  by  his  saruants  and  faithful  suffringe 
ministers.” 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  letter  runs  : 

“  This  writen  in  tendornies  of  Love  the  23  of  the  12'"°  58  binge 
a  prisnor  of  Jesus  Christ  in  this  litle  stinkinge  Lowsy  smoke  hole  at 
winchister  Calid  the  Comun  goale  &  house  of  Coretion,  where  for  the 
truth  of  my  father  J  haue  suffrid  bonds  this  12  months,  who  am  thy 
father  in  the  flesh 

“  Calid  Humphry  Smith.” 

A  postscript  is  added  :  “  And  see  that  this  booke  be  kept  safe  & 
not  spylid  any  way  that  in  years  to  Come,  agis  may  read  and  see  my  Loue 
to  the  seed.”^ 

Humphry  Smith’s  injunction  to  safe-keeping  has  been  so  well 
regarded  that  after  256  years  the  pamphlets  are  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation  ;  the  volume  has  been  sent  up  to  D.  for  inspection  by  its 
owner,  Gilbert  Gilkes,  of  Kendal. 

Other  MS.  additions  appear  in  the  volume,  in  contemporary  hand¬ 
writing;  and  on  the  last  page  is  a  recipe  “To  make  Jnke  ” — 

“  Take  one  quart  of  wort,  ye  first  runn,  neere  \  a  pound  of  Galls,  cut 
y®  galls  in  peeces  &  put  them  into  y®  wort,  and  let  it  stand  2  or  3  dayes 
&  stir  it  together  and  then  straine  it,  &  then  put  2  oz®  of  gum  arabacke, 
and  2  q''®  of  Green  Coppris  into  it,  &  stir  it  together,  and  Let  it  stand  2  or 
3  dayes  Longer.” 

In  pencil  on  the  fly-leaf  are  the  words  “  Peter  Bedford  presented  by 
B.  G.  Gilkes.”  The  following  explanation  is  kindly  supplied  by  Gilbert 
Gilkes  : — “  The  book  never  went  out  of  our  family,  but  had  no  doubt 
come  into  the  possession  of  my  grandfather,  Benjamin  Gilbert  Gilkes, 
through  his  having  married  Marion  Bedford,  who  was  Peter  Bedford’s 
sister.  Peter  Bedford  was  my  great  uncle.  He  was  the  son  of  Isaac 
Bedford,  who  married  Mary  Smith,  the  daughter  of  the  Smiths  of  Felsted 
and  Bardfield.  It  is  through  my  grandmother,  Marion  Bedford,  that 
I  trace  descent  from  Humphry  Smith.” 

*  In  Humphrey  Smith’s  Testimony  to  his  father,  printed  in 
A  Collection  of  ..  .  Writings  and  Faithful  Testimonies  .  . 

Humphrey  Smith,  1683,  he  refers  to  “  words  he  wrote  to  me  in  a  Volume 
of  Books  he  caused  to  be  bound  for  me,  ‘  That  I  should  keep  that  Book 
safe,  and  not  spoiled  any  way,  that  in  years  to  come.  Ages  may  read  and 
see  my  love  to  the  Seed.’  ” 
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The  Progress  of  Eugenics,  by  Dr.  Caleb  Williams  Saleeby  (London  : 
Cassell  &  Company,  Ltd.,  1914,  7s.  6d.  net). 

Dr.  Saleeby  is  not  a  Friend,  yet  as  he  bears  the  Friendly  name  of  his 
grandfather.  Dr.  Caleb  Williams  of  York,  his  book  may  well  receive  a 
notice  in  The  Journal  of  the  Friends  Historical  Society.  Apart  from 
this  the  references  to  Sir  Francis  Galton,  “the  august  master  of  all 
eugenists,”  to  Lord  Lister  and  Professor  Karl  Pearson,  all  of  Quaker 
extraction,  afiEord  an  additional  reason  for  it.  The  work  is  full  of  interest 
even  for  the  general  reader  who  may  not  be  able  to  follow  its  more 
abstruse  portions,  and  for  its  educational  value  it  should  be  read  by  all 
educationists. 

“  Gonetics,  the  science  of  heredity,”  must  take  the  first  place 
amongst  the  foundation  sciences  upon  which  that  of  eugenics  is  built. 
“  Nature  and  nurture  ”  are  “  the  factors  that  make  the  individual  noble 
or  base,  healthy  or  diseased,  wise  or  foolish,  clever  or  stupid,  kind  or 
cruel,”  and  each  is  essential  for  “the  making  of  noble  individuals.” 
Chapters  on  positive,  negative  and  preventive  eugenics  are  followed 
by  “  The  Eastward  Window,”  containing  “  no  real  conclusion,”  but  a 
hopeful  outlook  for  the  future. 

The  chapter  on  “  Positive  Eugenics — the  encouragement  of  worthy 
parenthood  ”  commences  with  a  valuable  quotation  on  “the  hereditary 
transmission  of  disease  ”  from  “  Criminal  Responsibility  of  the  Insane,” 
published  by  the  writer’s  grandfather,  Caleb  Williams  (referred  to  above), 
in  1856.  Elsewhere  the  writer  speaks  of  his  “  great  teacher.  Sir  Jonathan 
Hutchinson,”  as  “  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Caleb  Williams  long  ago,  learning  froih 
him  to  take  note  of  heredity.” 


The  value  of  the  records  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  both  cis  and  trans- 
Atlantic,  as  helps  to  historical  study,  has  again  been  evidenced  by  the 
publication  of  the  December  issue  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Studies  in 
the  Social  Sciences — Church  and  State  in  Massachusetts,  i6gi-iy4.o,  by 
Susan  Martha  Reed,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill.,  gf  by  6|, 
pp.  208,  price  $1.05). 

Dr.  Reed  spent  some  time  at  Devonshire  House  a  year  or  two  ago, 
studying  the  Quakerism  of  her  period  in  official  documents — ^Yearly 
Meeting  Minutes,  Meeting  for  Sufferings  Minutes,  Book  of  Cases,  Epistles 
Received  and  Sent,  etc.,  and  also  availing  herself  of  printed  books. 

Dr.  Reed  states  in  her  Preface  that  the  problem  of  the  process 
whereby  the  recognition  of  the  Anglican,  Baptist,  and  Quaker  Churches 
came  about  “  has  been  found  in  the  records  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  New  England  and  in  London.” 

Chapter  V. — “  The  Quakers  and  their  Allies  ” — consists  of  sixty 
pages.  Here  our  author  recounts  in  detail  “  the  assault  made  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  system  of  eighteenth  century  Massachusetts  by  .  .  . 

the  Society  of  Friends,”  and  quotes  numerous  appeals  made  locally  and 
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also  by  Friends  in  England — an  influential  body — to  the  Government  of 
their  country. 

“  If  the  success  of  the  Quakers  of  Massachusetts  was  directly  due  to 
the  sympathy  of  Governor  Belcher  and  the  changed  attitude  of  the 
General  Court,  both  of  these  were  in  turn  dependent  upon  the  political 
influence  of  the  London  Quakers  under  the  Walpole  regime.  Belcher 
recognised  their  importance  and  adopted  their  cause  with  a  view  to  future 
support  from  them  ;  the  General  Court  saw  the  repeated  successes  of  the 
Quakers  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  realized  the  uselessness  of 
continued  resistance  ”  (p.  146), 

John  Dymond  Crosfield  writes  that  incidental  references  to  Friends 
occur  in  English  Church  Life  from  the  Restoration,  by  J.  Wickham  Legg 
(London  ;  Longmans,  1914).  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  reference  is 
that  to  Charles  Leslie  (1650-1722)  : 

“  In  the  same  strain  a  Dissenting  Non- juror  asserts  that  Leslie’s 
writings  against  the  Quakers  and  Deists  had  brought  many  of  these  into 
the  Church  of  England  :  ‘  And  in  that  very  year  was  born  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Charles  Lesley,  whom  God  was  pleased  to  make  His  instrument 
immediately  and  mediately  of  converting  above  20,000  of  them  from 
Quakerism,  Arianism  and  Socinianism.’  ”  (p.  17) 

The  reference  is  from  “  A  Letter  .  .  .  concerning  the  validity 

of  Lay  Baptism,”  by  Philalethes  [who  seems  to  be  the  Hon.  Archibald 
Campbell],  1738. 

A  very  handsome  volume  is  “  The  Pennells’  Philadelphia  ” — Our 
Philadelphia,  by  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell,  illustrated  by  Joseph  PenneU, 
“  a  book  of  Personal  Experiences  more  entertaining  than  a  Novel.  The 
story  of  a  Life  and  of  a  City  of  Surprises  ”  (Phila.  and  London  :  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  10^  by  yf,  pp.  552,  30s.  net).  There  are,  of 
course,  numerous  references  to  Friends,  and  among  the  ninety  illustrations 
are  several  of  a  Friendly  character. 


Wilbur  Kelsey  Thomas,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  has  presented  a  type¬ 
written  copy  of  his  Thesis  written  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
It  is  entitled  The  Social  Service  of  Quakerism.  After  a  full  bibliography 
and  general  Introduction,  the  subject  is  treated  under  the  following 
heads  : — Capital  Punishment,  Education,  Indians,  Insane,  Peace,  The 
Poor,  Prisons,  Slavery,  Temperance,  Vice. 

Wilbur  K.  Thomas,  whose  home  is  at  Boston,  spent  some  time  in  the 
Library  in  the  Autumn  of  1913. 

In  My  Youth :  From  the  Posthumous  Papers  of  Robert  Dudley 
(Indianapolis  :  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  1914,  $1.35  net),  is  a  story  of  a 
Friends’  settlement  in  Indiana,  in  pioneer  days,  some  seventy  years  ago. 
“  But  yesterday  in  point  of  time  ;  in  the  ways  of  life  as  remote  as  the 
Middle  Ages.” 

It  is  evident  that  the  writer  grew  up  amid  the  surroundings  he 
describes,  and  it  is  just  as  evident  that  as  he  advanced  in  years  he  became 
less  attached  to  Friends.  His  father — Stephen  Dudley — is  a  fine 
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character,  respected  in  all  the  country-side,  never  at  a  loss  whether  it  is  a 
house  to  be  built  or  shoes  to  be  made  for  the  family.  With  this  exception 
other  members  of  the  “  New  Settlement  ”  are  uneducated  and  appallingly 
narrow-minded.  The  setting  of  the  story  appears  to  be  near  Richmond, 
Indiana  ;  although  the  place-names  are  disguised,  it  is  easy  to  see  behind 
the  veil  in  such  names  as  “  Nopplis  ”  (Indianapolis)  and  “Sin  Snatty” 
(Cincinnati). 

A  delightful  description  is  given  of  hospitality  at  Quarterly  Meeting 
time  : — “  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the  meeting 
they  began  to  arrive — indeed  a  few  were  on  hand  before.  They  came  on 
foot,  on  horseback,  in  wagons — singly,  by  twos,  by  families — and  every¬ 
one,  no  matter  what  his  name  or  condition,  was  heartily  welcomed  and 
provided  for,”  .  .  .  “It  was  expected  that  the  young  women  who 

came  would  kindly  assist  in  waiting  on  the  table  and  washing  the  dishes, 
and  that  the  married  women  would  attend  to  the  making-up  of  the  beds, 
and  the  general  care  of  the  house.  But  further  than  this,  the  entertain¬ 
ment  was  as  free  as  the  air  and  as  generous  as  old  Mother  Earth  herself  ” 
(pp.  138,  139). 

Benjamin  “  Seefoam  ”  (Seebohm)  was  an  honoured  guest  from 
England,  his  knowledge  of  the  outside  world,  and  view  of  life  generally, 
was  a  revelation  to  these  back- woods  people.  “  He  preached  no  dogmas, 

.  .  .  his  teachings  related  not  to  a  future  life  and  unfathomable 

mysteries,  but  to  the  duties,  the  amenities  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
life  that  now  is  ”  (p.  146).  When  asked  by  Benjamin  Seefoam  why  he  did 
not  subscribe  to  a  newspaper  and  keep  in  touch  with  world  events, 
Stephen  Dudley  replied  :  “  Newspapers,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  have  an 
evil  influence.  .  .  .  When  I  and  other  Friends  came  here  to  found 

this  New  Settlement,  we  came  with  the  fixed  determination  to  keep*^ 
ourselves  and  our  homes  unspotted  from  the  world  ”  (p.  146).  It  is  a 
relief  to  find  later  in  the  book  that  “  The  New  Era  ”  is  subscribed  for,  and 
the  family  sit  entranced,  listening  to  the  story  of  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,” 
read  aloud  as  it  appeared  week  by  week.  This  leads  the  family  to 
give  practical  help  to  escaped  slaves. 


As  might  be  expected,  Quaker  references  abound  in  The  Older 
Nonconformity  in  Kendal,  by  Francis  Nicholson  and  Ernest  Oxon  (Kendal  ; 
Titus  Wilson,  9  by  6,  pp.  677,  £1  is.  net).  We  shall  hope  to  give  some 
further  notice  of  this  book  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Journal. 


A  volume  connected  with  the  West  Country  has  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  Francis  A,  Knight — The  Heart  of  the  Mendip  (London  ; 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  547  pp.,  8s.  6d.  net). 

This  book  will  have  a  special  interest  for  lovers  of  Sidcot  School  and 
the  surrounding  country.  The  account  it  gives  of  the  History, 
Archaeology  and  Natural  History  of  various  parishes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Winscombe,  is  the  result  of  careful  and  extensive  research.  It  contains 
a  number  of  illustrations  and  a  map  of  the  district. 
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William  Charles  Braithwaite,  who  has  done  such  valuable  work  as 
a  Quaker  historian,  shows  his  versatility  as  a  writer  by  the  issue  of 
Foundations  of  National  Greatness  :  a  Scheme  of  Study  {London  ;  National 
Adult  School  Union,  is,  net). 

In  the  Preface  the  author  states  that  “  The  present  scheme  of  study 
deals  with  the  permanent  factors  of  national  growth  in  close  connection 
with  our  history  and  with  the  home-problems  which  confront  us,  and  the 
world-problems  which  face  our  Western  civilization." 

The  book  is  divided  into  twelve  studies,  and  a  list  of  reference  books 
is  appended. 

The  Fellowship  of  Silence,  being  experiences  in  the  Common  Use  of 
Prayer  without  words  (London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  4s.  6d.  net).  A 
chapter  on  “  Silent  Worship  ”  is  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Thomas 
Hodgkin,  and  L.  Violet  Hodgkin  writes  on  “  A  Friends’  Meeting  in  a 
Church,"  “The  Surrender  of  Silence,”  and  “The  Colour  of  Silence." 
The  three  other  contributors  are  High  Church  Anglicans. 


Joshua  Rowntree,  a  pamphlet  of  24  pp.,  being  a  collection  of  various 
short  articles  written  since  his  death  (Yorkshire  1905  Committee,  Malton, 
Yorks,  2d.),  A  reproduction  of  Percy  Bigland’s  painting  forms  the 
frontispiece,  and  there  is  a  charming  picture  of  Joshua  Rowntree’s 
cottage  at  Stainton  Dale,  from  one  of  his  own  paintings. 


Fifty  Years'  Story  of  the  Bedford  Institute,  i86g-igig,  by  Alfred 
Tuke  Alexander  (Bedford  Institute  Association  and  Headley  Brothers, 
55  pp.,  6d.  net). 

The  portraits  introduced  are  of  those  who  have  taken  a  leading  part  in 
the  development  of  the  work,  with  the  addition  of  some  of  the  early  and 
less  known 'Workers.  J.  Rendel  Harris  contributes  a  “Foreword,"  in 
which  he  says :  “  But  the  experiments  do  not  exist  apart  from  the  experi¬ 
menters  .  .  .  the  record  of  these  years  of  faithful  service  is  a 

record  of  many  saintly  names  ...  of  whom  we  say  thankfully  that 
some  of  them  continue  into  this  present,  even  if  others  have — as  in  duty 
bound — fallen  asleep." 

The  brochure  is  a  revelation  of  the  wide-reaching  influence  of  the 
Bedford  Institute  Association. 


Quaker  Women,  i6go-i6go,  by  Mabel  Richmond  Brailsford  (Duck¬ 
worth  &  Co.,  London,  pp.  340,  ys.  6d.  net).  As  we  go  to  press  we  welcome 
Miss  Brailsford’s  book  frpm  the  publishers.  We  must  postpone  a 
detailed  notice  until  the  next  issue  of  The  Journal,  Sufficient  here 
to  state  that  it  is  a  scholarly  work,  showing  careful  research  among  the 
original  documents  of  the  early  days  of  the  Society,  The  Author  possesses 
a  good  style  and  is  in  thorough  sympathy  with  her  subject.  Elizabeth 
Hooton,  Margaret  Fell,  Mary  Fisher,  and  Barbara  Blaugdone  are  four  of 
the  principal  figures  in  the  record,  which  covers  only  forty  years  of  the 
Society’s  history. 
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KEY  TO  ABBREVIATIONS 

D.znThe  Reference  Library  of  London  Y.M.,  at  Devonshire  House, 
Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C. 

Camb.  Jnl.=The  Journal  of  George  Fox,  published  by  the  Cambridge 
University  Press,  igii. 

F.P.T.=:^’'  The  First  Publishers  of  Truth,”  published  by  the  Friends 
Historical  Society,  1907. 

H.S.P.— The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  located  at  1300  Locust 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 


The  Will  of  John  Bellers.^ 
— I,  John  Bellers,  late  of  London 
Merchant  but  now  of  Coin  St. 
Alwins^  in  the  county  of  Gloucester 
Gentn  being  at  this  time  of  sound 
mind  and  memory  but  calling  to 
mind  the  certainty  of  death  and 
the  incertainty  of  the  hour  and 
time  thereof  do  make  and  declare 
this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment  in  manner  and  form  follow¬ 
ing.  And  first  I  commit  my  body 
to  the  earth  to  receive  such  an 
interment  as  my  executors 
hereinafter  named  shall  in  their 
discretion  think  fitt  or  as  I  may 
hereafter  give  directions.  And  as 

Extracted  from  the  Principal 
Registry  of  the  Probate,  Divorce 
and  Admiralty  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice.  In  the 
Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury 
(169  Romney).  Charles  R.  Simp¬ 
son  called  our  attention  to  tlus 
interesting  document  at  Somerset 
House.  Our  thanks  are  due  to 
him  for  much  of  the  information 
contained  in  the  notes. 

^  The  residence  of  John  Bellers 
at  Coin  St.  Alwyns  had  been 
formerly  the  home  of  Giles  and 
Elizabeth  Fettiplace,  parents  of 
Frances,  wife  of  John  Bellers,  The 
estate  remained  in  the  possession 
of  their  descendants  until  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  it  was  sold  to  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach  and  others  (article 
by  W.  C.  B[owly]  in  The  Friend 
(Lond.),  1861,  p.  176). 


to  that  worldly  estate  which  God 
hath  been  pleased  to  intrust  me 
with  I  give  devise  and  bequeath 
the  same  as  followeth.  Imprimis 
I  give  devise  and  bequeath  to  my 
cozen  Anne  Bellers  of  Upton  in 
the  county  of  Worcester  forty  . 
shillings  a  year  during  her  life  And 
I  give  to  such  servants  as  shall 
dwell  with  me  at  the  time  of  my 
decease  and  twelve  months  before 
the  sum  of  five  pounds  each. 
Item  I  give  to  my  daughter  Mary3 
the  wife  of  Joseph  Ingram  and 
to  the  heirs  of  her  body  and  for 
want  of  such  issue  to  her  right 
heirs  for  ever  all  those  houses 
and  gardens  thereunto  belonging 
at  Greenwich  in  the  county  of 
Kent  now  lett  unto  Richard 
Walker  and  to  George  Creed 
Weaver  and  late  in  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Philip  Nutt  and  one 
piece  of  ground  lately  held  by 
Thomas  Norman  Brewer  and 
now  by  Captain  Medcalfe  who 
marryed  his  widow  lett  for 
thirty  shillings  per  annum  on  his 
or  their  undertennants  I  having 
by  deed  settled  some  years  since 
several  houses  in  Greenwich  afore¬ 
said  in  the  occupation  of  the  said 
Thomas  Norman  or  his  under¬ 
tennants  upon  my  said  daughter 

3  Mary  (c.  1689-1751)  married 
Joseph,  son  of  William  Ingram,  in 
1710. 
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Mary  Ingram  and  the  heirs  of  her 
body  with  diverse  remainders 
over  in  lieu  of  lands  at  Little 
Aulne  in  the  parish  of  Austin 
Cantlo  in  the  county  of  Warwick 
and  lands  at  Lemhill  in  the  parish 
of  Letchford  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester  which  she  and  her 
husband  Joseph  Ingram  have 
setled  by  Deed  upon  their  sister 
Theophila4  and  her  husband  John 
Eliott  Merchant  then  of 
Falmouth  and  now  of  London  and 
their  heirs.  And  I  hereby  con¬ 
firm  the  marriage  settlement  which 

I  made  at  the  marriage  of  my  said 
daughter  Theophila  the  now  wife 
of  the  said  John  Eliott  in  which 
settlement  I  am  bound  to  leave  in 
the  hands  of  trustees  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  pounds  at  my 
decease  to  be  setled  on  them  the 
said  John  Eliott  and  Theophila 
his  wife  and  the  heirs  of  their 
bodyes.s  Item  I  give  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Friends  Workhouse^  that 

4  Theophila,  the  second  daugh¬ 
ter,  was  born  in  1695  ;  she 
married  John  Eliot  in  1719.  Her 
portrait  in  oils  is  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Henry  Howard,  of  Stone, 
near  Kidderminster,  a  photo¬ 
graphic  reproduction,  measuring 

II  in.  by  9  in.,  has  just  been 
obtained  for  D;,  through  the  good 
service  of  Eliot  Howard,  of  Buck- 
hurst  Hill,  Essex. 

s  John  and  Theophila  Eliot  had 
three  daughters,  Frances,  Rebecca, 
and  Mary,  only  one  of  whom 
married,  namely  Rebecca,  to  Sir 
John  Bridges,  Kt.  [Eliot  Papers, 
I.  p.  4). 

^  John  Bellers  was  the  moving 
spirit  in  the  establishment  of  this 
institution  at  Clerkenwell  in  1702. 
After  many  changes  both  in  locality 
and  purpose,  it  is  now  represented 
by  the  Friends’  School  at  Safiron 
Walden,  Essex  [Sketch  of  Two 
Hundred  Years,  by  James  B. 
Crosfield,  1902). 


are  or  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
People  called  Quakers  to  take 
Care  of  the  poor  amongst  them 
in  London  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
pounds  on  condition  that  my 
said  daughters  Mary  Ingram  and 
Theophila  Eliott  or  the  survivor 
of  them  or  their  heirs  or  posterity 
shall  and  may  if  they  think  fitt 
have  the  nomination  and  appoint¬ 
ment  of  one  child  to  be  kept  in 
their  Workhouse  from  time  to  time 
as  one  child  goes  out  to  have 
Liberty  to  put  another  child  in 
they  being  in  Health  and  conform¬ 
ing  to  the  Work  Orders  and 
meathods  thereof  and  not  else 
Item  I  give  to  my  cosen  Thomas 
Church?  what  things  I  had  from 
Kensington  that  were  my  sister 
Elizabeth  Fettiplaces*^  (the  plate 
only  excepted).  Item  my  will  is 
that  all  my  printed  Books  and 
papers  that  have  been  or  shall  be 
by  me  printed  shall  be  reprinted 
in  one  volume  whereof  some  to  be 
printed  on  good  large  paper  and 
well  bound  in  Turkey  Leather  and 
one  of  them  to  be  presented  to 

7  According  to  a  marriage 
certificate  in  Friends’  Library, 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Thomas 
Church  married  Theophila, 
daughter  of  Giles  and  Elizabeth 
Fettiplace,  in  1693  (Information 
from  George  Vaux  of  Philadelphia, 
1906).  This  would  make  Thomas 
Church  hr  other -in-law  to  John 
Bellers,  and  not  cousin,  but  there 
may  have  been  some  relationship 
before  marriage. 

The  minutes  of  the  Six  Weeks 
Meeting  (1700)  show  that  Thomas 
Church  left  money  to  Clerkenwell 
Workhouse,  and  various  legacies 
for  the  service  of  Friends.  He 
died  in  1699. 

®  Probably  refers  to  his  wife’s 
sister,  Elizabeth,  who  died  im- 
married  in  1716.  Her  grave  is 
in  Friends’  Burial  Ground, 
Cirencester. 
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the  Envoy  of  every  Sovereign 
Prince  and  State  in  Europe  who 
shall  have  such  Envoys  residing 
at  our  British  Court  for  their 
respective  Masters  perusal  and  one 
to  every  publick  library  in  London 
and  Westminster  and  to  the  two 
publick  Librarys  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.9  Item  I  give  to  my 
cousin  Thomas  Church  a  trunk  of 
linnen  or  so  much  as  is  in  it 
which  my  sister  Elizabeth  Fetti- 
place  left  at  Cowne  Allens  at  the 
time  of  her  decease  And  I  further 
give  in  trust  to  my  Cozen  Jacob 
Harvy  Merchant  and  to  my  cozen 
John  Mucklow  Silkman  for  the 
following  uses  All  those  my  lands 
tenements  and  hereditaments 
being  at  Poulton  in  the  county  of 
Wilts  which  are  not  otherwise  by 
deed  already  setled  on  my  son 
Fettiplace^°  And  also  those  my 
lands  lyeing  in  Kennerton  in  the 
county  of  Warwick  And  also  those 
my  lands  and  hereditaments  which 
are  at  Ratcot  in  the  county  of  Ox¬ 
ford  And  also  those  my  lands  and 
hereditaments  lyeing  at  Lemhill 
in  the  parish  of  Langford  in  the 
county  of  Berks  and  also  all  those 
my  copyhold  messuages  lands 
tenements  and  hereditaments 
lyeing  in  Islington  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex  which  are  in  the 
Mannour  there  belonging  to  Sir 
John  Austin  where  I  surrendred 
the  estate  to  the  use  of  my  last 
will  And  also  all  my  lands  lyeing 
in  the  Provinces  of  Pensilvania 
and  West  New  Jersey  in  America 
And  also  all  those  my  leasehold 
messuages  lands  and  tenements 
Unfortunately  this  instruc¬ 
tion  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
carried  out,  Joseph  Smith  men¬ 
tions  no  suchcollection  of  writings, 
and  upon  enquiries  no  copies  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Libraries 
mentioned  in  the  will. 
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with  their  and  every  of  their 
appurtenances  which  are  lyeing 
and  being  in  Cowne  St,  Aldwins 
aforesaid  and  elesewhere  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester  held  by 
lease  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Gloucester  togeather  also  with 
all  my  horses  goods  utensils  and 
implements  of  household  and 
other  things  and  coaches  and 
harness  or  implements  belonging 
to  husbandry  that  shall  be  there 
or  at  Poulton  at  the  time  of  my 
decease  And  also  the  plate  there 
or  at  London  belonging  to  me 
To  hold  the  same  leasehold 
messuages  lands  tenements  and 
all  and  every  other  the  freehold 
premisses  and  goods  and  chattels  to 
my  said  cozen  Jacob  Harvy  and 
John  Mucklow  their  heirs 
executors  administrators  and 
assigns  upon  the  trusts  and  to  and 
for  the  intents  and  purposes 
hereinafter  limited  and  appointed 
and  subject  nevertheless  to  the 
payment  of  my  debts  and  of  the 
legacyes  hereinbefore  mentioned 
or  shall  herein  after  be  particularly 
mentioned  or  in  any  future 
codicill  that  I  may  add  to  this  my 
will  that  then  all  the  rents  issues 
and  profits  as  they  shall  arise 
yearly  off  my  messuages  lands 
tenements  and  hereditaments 
both  freehold  copyhold  and  lease¬ 
hold  and  all  the  rest  and  residue 
of  my  estate  both  reall  and 
personal  of  what  nature  or  kind- 
soever  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
payd  to  my  son  Fettiplace  Bellers'" 

He  was  the  oldest  son  and 
appears  to  have  been  a  person  of 
some  note,  and  a  writer  on  philo¬ 
sophy  ;  his  most  important  work 
is  entitled  A  Delineation  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Law.  He  also  wrote  a  play 
entitled  Injured  Innocence,  pro¬ 
duced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1732,  In 
addition  to  being  a  philosopher  and 
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for  and  during  his  natural  life  and 
from  and  after  his  decease  and  in 
case  he  shall  marry  a  wife  and  she 
survive  him  that  then  one  third 
part  thereof  from  time  to  time 
shall  be  payd  to  such  wife  for  and 
during  the  term  of  her  natural 
life  and  the  other  two  third  parts 
thereof  to  be  payd  to  his  child  or 
children  if  he  shall  leave  any  or 
leave  his  said  wife  ensient  or  with 
child  of  any  and  which  shall  be 
borne  within  ten  months  next 
after  his  decease  for  and  towards 
the  respective  mainteynance  of 
such  child  or  children  until  he 
she  or  they  shall  attain  to  his  her 
or  their  respective  ages  of  twenty 
one  years  or  day  or  days  of 
marriage  and  from  and  after  his 
her  or  their  arrival  to  their  said 
respective  ages  of  twenty  one  years 
or  days  of  marriage  then  and  in 
such  case  my  said  cozens  Jacob 
Harvey  and  John  Mucklow  and 
the  survivor  of  them  or  the  heirs 
executors  and  administrators  of 
such  survivor  shall  and  will  permit 
and  suffer  such  child  or  children 
and  his  her  and  their  heirs  and 
assigns  to  have  receive  and  take 
the  same  to  his  her  and  their  own 
proper  use  and  uses  for  ever  the 
same  to  be '  divided  equally 
between  them  share  and  share 
alike  and  to  take  the  same  as 
tennants  in  common  and  not  as 
joint  tennants  and  my  will  and 
meaning  further  is  that  my  said 
■cosens  Jacob  Harvey  and  John 
Mucklow  and  the  survivor  of  them 
and  the  heirs  executors  or  adminis¬ 
trators  of  such  survivor  shall  by 
and  out  of  my  estate  be  payd  and 

playwright,  he  was  something  of 
a  geologist,  came  into  intimate 
touch  with  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and 
was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1711. 


satisfied  all  such  costs  charges  and 
expences  whatsoever  that  they 
or  either  or  any  of  them  may 
sustain  or  be  put  unto  for  or  by 
reason  or  means  of  their  or  either 
or  any  of  their  transacting  and 
managing  of  any  affairs  relating 
to  this  my  last  will  and  testament 
and  they  or  either  or  any  of  them 
shall  not  be  charged  or  chargeable 
with  more  moneys  than  what  shall 
actually  come  to  their  respective 
hands  or  possessions  and  that  if 
any  loss  or  damage  shall  happen 
to  them  or  either  of  them  by 
putting  out  at  interest  any  money 
which  may  happen  to  be  payd 
into  either  or  any  of  their  hands 
for  the  uses  aforesaid  then  my 
mind  and  will  is  that  my  said 
cosens  Jacob  Harvey  and  John 
Mucklow  or  either  of  them  or  the 
heirs  executors  or  administrators 
of  the  survivor  of  them  shall  not 
in  any  wise  be  charged  or  charge¬ 
able  therewith  or  be  obliged  or 
made  lyable  to  answer  and  make 
good  the  same  but  in  case  my  son 
Fettiplace  Bellers’s  children  shall 
all  dye  before  they  come  of  age  or 
are  marryed  or  there  shall  be  no 
such  child  or  children  then  my  will 
and  meaning  is  that  my  said 
daughters  Mary  Ingram  and 
Theophila  Eliott  shall  have 
receive  and  take  the  same  to  the 
use  of  them  and  the  heirs  of 
their  bodyes  and  in  default  of 
such  issue  to  them  their  heirs 
executors  and  administrators  to  be 
equally  divided  between  them 
share  and  share  alike  and  to  take 
as  tennants  in  common  and  not  as 
joint  tennants.  Item  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  my  said  son 
Fettiplace  Sellers  one  hundred 
pounds  one  half  thereof  to  be 
payd  to  him  within  one  month 
and  the  other  half  within  three 
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months  next  after  my  decease  and 
I  hereby  appoint  that  the 
children  of  my  sister  Mason”  shall 
be  payd  what  is  due  to  them  from 
my  said  son  Fettisplace  Sellers  as 
also  what  is  due  from  him  to  my 
friend  John  Askew”  by  and  out  of 
the  rents  issues  and  profits  of 
my  estate  As  for  my  books 
instruments  mapps  draughts 
and  letters  both  those  that  are  at 
London  as  well  as  those  which  are 
at  Cowne  Allins  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester  I  appoint  that  they 
shall  be  kept  in  one  place  for  the 
use  of  all  my  children  and  their 
posterity  under  the  following 
rules  First  that  every  one  that 
shall  claim  any  use  of  the  said 
Books  instruments  mapps 
draughts  and  letters  shall  pay  their 
part  towards  the  rent  of  the  room 
in  which  they  shall  be  kept  except 
they  can  procure  such  room  rent 
free  secondly  that  my  three 
children  shall  appoint  the  keeping 
of  them  where  and  by  whom  as 
they  or  the  major  part  of  them 
shall  agree  upon  And  as  they  dye 
by  their  children  thirdly  no  one 
shall  take  out  above  five  books  at 
a  time  and  those  to  be  returned 
again  in  twelve  months  at 
furthest  Fourthly  none  that  shall 
receive  any  books  out  shall  have 
any  more  new  books  out  but  as 

”  Mary,  sister  of  John  Bellers, 
married  Cornelius  Mason,  of 
London,  in  1690. 

”  His  name  figures  frequently 
in  the  Upperside Minutes  (Bucks.). 
At  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Hunger 
Hill,  5  mo.  I,  1695,  he  is  described 
as  “  heretofore  servant  to  John 
Bellers,  having  formerly  lived 
sometime  in  this  County  .  .  . 

did  sometyme  since  transport  him¬ 
self  into  Pensilvania”  (Minutes 
in  D.).  The  Meeting  issued  a 
certificate  on  his  behalf. 
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they  shall  return  any  or  all  the 
books  which  they  had  borrowed 
before  And  I  hereby  constitute 
and  appoint  my  said  two  cozens 
Jacob  Harvey  and  John  Mucklow 
to  be  the  Executors  of  this  my 
last  will  and  testament  And  I 
give  to  each  of  them  twenty 
pounds  And  I  revoak  and  make 
void  all  former  wills  by  me  made 
and  declare  this  to  be  my  last  will 
and  testament  but  in  case  any 
one  or  more  of  my  children  shall 
endeavour  to  break  in  upon  this 
my  will  in  whole  or  in  part  or 
upon  the  settlements  which  I 
have  made  on  my  daughters 
Ingram  and  Eliott  or  either  of 
them  that  then  I  hereby  dis¬ 
annul!  and  make  void  what  I 
have  given  them  in  this  my  last 
will  except  only  on  shilling  In 
witness  whereof  to  this  my  last 
will  and  testament  conteining 
with  this  sheet  three  sheets  of 
paper  I  have  subscribed  my 
name  to  each  sheet  and  affixed  my 
seal  to  the  first  and  last  sheet 
thereof  the  third  day  of  March  in 
the  eleventh  year  of  the  Reign 
of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George 
by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of 
Great  Britain  &c.  Annoq  Dui 
1724/5  —  John  Bellers  —  Signed 
sealed  published  and  declared  by 
the  said  testator  as  and  for  his 
last  will  and  testament  in  the 
presence  of  us  who  have  sub¬ 
scribed  our  names  in  the  presence 
and  at  the  request  of  the  said 
testator  after  the  interlineation 
of  these  words  (and  the  heirs  of 
their  bodyes  and  in  default  of 
such  issue  to  them)  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  lines  of  the  third 
and  last  sheet — Hen  ;  Cock  (?Cook) 
Servt  to  Mr.  Bellers — John 
Bellamy — ^Nath  Bellamy. 

I  add  this  as  a  codicill  to  my 
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will  lately  made  I  give  all  my 
plate  to  my  two  daughters  Mary 
Ingram  and  Theophila  Eliot  and 
what  bedds  or  bedding  I  have  at 
either  of  their  houses  I  give  to 
them  at  whose  house  they  are 
at  Witness  my  hand  this  fifth 
of  March  1724/5 — John  Sellers 
Witness  Henrietta  Cook  I  don't 
give  none  of  the  things  given  to  my 
cozen  Tho  :  Church  in  my  will 
to  either  of  my  daughters — John 
Sellers. 

1 6th  Augt  1725. 

Which  day  Appeared  personally 
Fettyplace  Sellers  of  the  Inner 
Temple  London  Esquire  and  by 
virtue  of  his  corporal  Oath  deposed 
that  he  is  the  natural  and  lawful 
son  of  John  Sellers  late  of  Coin 
St.  Alwins  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester  deceased  who  dyed  in 
the  month  of  April  last  past 
and  that  he  is  very  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  manner  and 
character  of  his  hand  writing 
having  offten  seen  him  write  and 
having  now  seen  and  perused  the 
paper  writing  hereto  annexed 
beginning  thus  I  ad  this  as  a 
codicill  to  my  will  and  ending  thus 
I  don’t  give  none  of  my  things 
given  to  my  coz"  Tho  :  Church 
in  my  WiU  to  either  of  my 
daughters  and  signed  John  Sellers 
does  verily  believe  the  same  to  be 
totally  wrote  and  subscribed  by 
and  with  the  proper  hand  of 
the  said  deceased 

Fettiplace  Sellers 

Die  praed  Dictus  Fettyplace 
Belters  juratus  fuit  super  Veritate 
Praemissorum  coram  me  Gul : 
Strahan  Surr.  P^sen  Ever  :  Sayer 
No^io  Pub  CO. 

Proved  27th  August  1725. 
and  Proved  23rd  September  1742. 


The  Journal  of  John  Wool- 
man. — It  is  due  to  English  Friends, 
whose  assistance  has  been  very 
fully  appreciated,  that  some  state¬ 
ment  should  be  made  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  new  edition  of 
John  Wool  man’s  Journal. 

The  recent  decision  to  incor¬ 
porate  Woolman’s  Essays  in  this 
volume  has  doubled  the  labour, 
and  will  involve  a  certain  amount 
of  delay  in  publication.  It  is 
wiser,  nevertheless,  to  endeavour 
to  make  the  work  as  complete  as 
possible,  since  the  accuracy  which 
is  essential  must  not  be  sacrificed 
by  going  forward  too  rapidly.  It 
is  fuDy  expected,  however,  that 
the  work  will  be  ready  not  later 
than  the  coming  Autumn. 

Unfortunately  no  copies  of  John 
Woolman’s  “  A.B.C.”  Book  for 
Children  have  been  found  in 
America,  the  statement  in  Friends’ 
Intelligencer  of  October  17th 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Reference  was  probably  intended 
to  several  photographs  then 
recently  received,  of  the  unique 
copy  preserved  in  Devonshire 
House  Library,  which,  however, 
is  the  third  edition.  The  search 
it  still  going  on,  with  the  feeling 
that  some  attic  in  Burlington 
County  or  Philadelphia  must 
contain  the  tiny  book  among  its 
lumber. 

The  Editor  desires  to  thank 
those  Friends  in  England  who  have 
most  kindly  furnished  valuable 
notes  and  information,  and  will 
be  very  glad  to  have  anything 
further  bearing  on  the  life  of  John 
Woolman,  however  apparently 
unimportant.  —  Amelia  Mott 
Gummere,  Haver  ford,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 
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Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends  Historical 
Society  was  held  at  Devonshire  House  during 
Yearly  Meeting.  In  the  absence  of  the  President, 
James  Herbert  Midgley,  on  account  of  his 
wife’s  illness,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Isaac  Sharp.  In 
addition  to  transacting  the  usual  business,  those  present 
decided  unanimously  to  send  a  message  of  sympathy 
and  good  wishes  to  Norman  Penney. 

The  Meeting  was  much  gratified  to  hear  that  James 
H.  Midgley  had  decided  to  present  the  Swarthmoor 
Hall  Account  Book  to  the  Society,  so  that  this  unique 
manuscript  will  now  remain  in  the  Devonshire  House 
archives.  M.  Ethel  Crawshaw,  Assistant  Librarian, 
read  the  President’s  Address,  entitled  '"Two  Hundred 
and  Forty  Years  Ago  in  Furness,”  from  which  we  print 
the  following  extracts: 


As  the  Swarthmoor  Hall  Account  Book  will  soon  be 
published,^  I  thought  it  might  possibly  interest  members 
of  the  Friends  Historical  Society  if  I  anticipated  the 
complete  reproduction  by  a  few  notes  upon  some  of  the 
items  contained  in  it. 

Having  lived  for  many  years  in  the  Furness  district, 
and  made  a  fairly  close  study  of  the  entries  in  the  Account 

*  To  be  published  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press.  The  MS. 
is  now  all  in  type,  but  the  work  of  annotation  has  been  delayed  on 
account  of  Norman  Penney’s  illness. 
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Book,  these  seemingly  prosaic  details  bring  to  my  own 
mind  vivid  pictures  of  the  Swarthmoor  family  and  the 
people  living  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  can  only  hope  to 
transmit  to  you  a  few  rough  sketches  drawn  from  some 
of  these  entries  made  by  Sarah  Fell,  during  the  years 
1673  to  1678. 

There  is  not  time,  nor  indeed  need,  for  any  historical 
background,  but  I  may  just  remind  you  of  a  few  of  the 
great  people  who  were  cotemporaries  of  those  whose 
names  are  recorded  here.  Charles  II.  was  King.  John 
Milton  was  still  living,  but  died  in  1674.  John  Bunyan, 
released  from  Bedford  gaol  in  1672,  was  busy  publishing 
his  Pilgrim's  Progress,  which,  before  his  death  in 
1688,  ran  through  ten  editions.  Isaac  Walton,  beloved 
of  anglers,  died  in  1683.  Christopher  Wren  was 
rebuilding  the  churches  of  London  which  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire.  Evelyn  and  Pepys  were 
the  chroniclers  of  the  day.  Butler  had  written  his 
Hudihras  and  was  still  alive.  Dryden  [had  reached 
middle  age.  The  philosophers  Hobbes  and  Locke  were 
both  living.  Amongst  other  cotemporaries  were  the 
artists  Sir  Peter  Lely  and  Kneller,  also  the  scientists 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  whose  Principia  was  published  in 
1687,  and  Boyle,  the  noted  chemist.  The  Clergy  of 
the  English  Church  were  represented  by  such  men  as 
Tillotson,  Stillingfleet,  Burnet,  and  Bishop  Ken. 

As  the  price  of  articles  is  naturally  one  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  features  of  the  Account  Book,  it  is  well  to  remember 
how  different  were  the  conditions  of  property  then  from 
what  they  are  now. 

The  Duke  of  Ormond,  reputed  the  richest  noble 
of  the  time,  had  an  income  of  some  £22,000 ;  the  average 
income  of  a  Peer  seems  to  have  been  about  £3,000,  and 
of  a  Member  of  Parliament  £Soo.  Rent  was  about 
one-quarter  or  one-sixth  of  what  it  is  now.  Of  wages  I 
shall  have  something  to  say  later.  Turning  to  the  Account 
Book,  the  accounts  may  be  roughly  divided  as  follows  : 

1.  General  accounts  of  the  household,  including 
personal  purchases. 

2.  Farm  accounts  of  Swarthmoor  Hall,  Marsh 
Grange,  and  outlying  fields  at  Gleaston,  Osmotherly, 
and  other  places. 
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3.  Accounts  of  freightage  of  vessels  taking  corn 
and  iron  to  Liverpool,  Bristol  and  Cornwall. 

4.  Accounts  connected  with  iron  'forges  and  sale 
of  iron. 

5.  Money  lent  and  returned  with  or  without 
interest. 

6.  Taxes  and  Rates  of  various  kinds. 

7.  Accounts  relating  to  Meetings  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  the  imprisonment  of  Friends,  etc. 

Probably  the  Swarthmoor  Hall  family  were  owners 
or  part  owners  of  vessels  trading  to  different  seaports; 
at  any  rate  there  are  many  entries  showing  that  wheat, 
barley  and  oats,  as  well  as  iron,  were  shipped  to  Liverpool, 
Bristol  and  Cornwall,  and  that  tin  was  brought  back  from 
Cornwall,  possibly  from  mines  in  which  Thomas  Lower  had 
an  interest.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  to  provide 
refreshment  when  vessels  were  being  loaded  or  unloaded, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  example  : 

July  y«  300  by  mo  in  expence  for  beere,  when  the  slate 
&o  was  vnloading  out  of  G:  Kirkhams 
vessell,  yt  day;  Bro:  L:  acc*  ..  000  01  00 

In  a  paper  on  The  Bloomeries  and  Forges  of 
Furness,”  read  before  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland 
Antiquarian  Society  some  years  ago,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Ellwood  of  Torver  states  that,  owing  to  complaints  of 
the  scarcity  of  wood,  bloomeries  and  forges  had  been 
suppressed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  reopened  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  evident,  however,  from 
this  Account  Book  that  forges  were  being  worked  again 
as  early  as  1674 — ^and  the  probability  is  that,  to  a 
large  extent,  wood  and  not  coal  was  used  in  the  smelting. 

Many  references  occur  to  payment  of  Poll  Tax.^ 
This  was  the  tax  instituted  in  1380,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  11. ,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  rising 
of  Wat  Tyler,  and  the  revolt  of  the  peasants  of  Southern 

2  The  Poll  Act  of  1667  (18  Car.  2,  cap.  i)  was  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  moneys  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Dutch  War,  It 
was  continued  19  Car.  2,  cap.  i.  Another  Poll  Act  of  29  &  30  Car.  2, 
cap.  I,  with  similar  provisions,  was  passed  to  provide  money  for  a  war 
against  France,  According  to  Macaulay  (chap.  20),  there  was  a  Poll 
Tax  levied  in  1694  under  St.  5  &  6  William  and  Mary,  cap.  14. 
George  Fox  (Swarth.  MSS.  vii.  165),  advised  Friends  to  pay  Poll  Tax. 
(Note  kindly  supplied  by  William  C.  Braithwaite.) 
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England.  It  was  supposed  to  be  levied  according 
to  the  property  and  position  of  the  people,  but  fell  the 
most  heavily  on  the  poor.  It  was  finally  abolished  eleven 
years  from  the  date  of  which  I  am  speaking,  when  William 
and  Mary  came  to  the  throne. 

.  Hearth  Moneys  is  referred  to  ;  this  was  a  tax  levied 
in  i66i,  and  was  particularly  odious  to  the  English  people 
for  two  reasons.  It  could  only  be  levied  by  visits  of 
inspection,  and  it  was  farmed  out  to  individuals  who  in 
exacting  its  payment  did  so  with  the  greatest  harshness, 
seizing  the  goods  of  the  owners  if  the  money  was  not 
immediately  forthcoming.  It,  like  the  Poll  Tax,  was 
abolished  in  1689. 

There  are  many  references  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Payment  for  books  and  papers  for  meetings,  payments 
towards  the  building  of  Lancaster  Meeting  House  (one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  country)  ;  but  most  of  the  entries 
are  payments  either  into  or  out  of  what  is  called  the 

Meeting  Stock,”  which  was  used  for  the  relief  of  distress 
and  other  matters. 

How  many  servants  lived  at  Swarthmoor  Hall 
and  Marsh  Grange  I  do  not  know,  but  there  are  many 
entries  dealing  with  such  servants — male  and  female 
hired  by  the  year — the  men  possibly  living  in  cottages 
on  the  land  belonging  to  Swarthmoor.  The  following 
are  a  few,  with  a  statement  of  their  wages  : 


1674. 

May  y®  2'^  by  m°  given  Adam  Chanelhouse  over  his 
wages,  w®h  is  to  bee  40^  &  what  I  please 
more  .  .  . . 

Octo  :  y®  13°  by  m°  Tho  :  Caton  in  full  fo’’  his  wages 
fo*^  10 :  weekes  &  3 :  dayes.  'Moth’'®  acc‘ 

Nov;  y®  12®  by  m®  p^  Mabell  Stainton  fo*'  4:  y>'ds  of 
Kearsey  fo'"  Tho :  Caton  a  Coate,  w®^  is 
to  bee  in  pt  fo''  his  wages 

ffeb:  y®  7°  by  m°  p^^  Tho:  Caton  in  full  for  his  wages  f  o'" 
15 :  weekes  &  i :  day,  from  y®  12°  of  octo: 
till  this  day,  in  w®^  time  hee  was  10  :  dayes 
out  upon  his  owne  acc^  &  now  all  is  cleare 
betwixt  vs  till  this  day 


000  01  00 

000  07  02^ 

000  07  08 


000  04  02 


Collected  under  the  Acts  of  13  &  14  Car.  2,  cap.  20,  and 
16  Car.  2,  cap.  2. 
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Anne  Standish,  another  servant  at  Swarthmoor, 
came  in  November,  1675,  Edward  Braithwaite  bringing 
her  over  from  Lancaster  at  a  cost  of  is.  iid.  The  year’s 
service  was  not  without  its  troubles  for,  in  November, 
1676,  there  is  the  following  entry  : 

1676, 

Nov :  y®  21°  by  m°  Ann  Standish  in  full  for  i :  y*^  wages 
I'i  17s  ob'^  of  Rec^i  backe  of  her  for 
a  Silve'^  spoone  shee  Lost  8^  &  for  a  pott  ' 

shee  broke  b'i  soe  p'^  her  .  .  . .  ooi  09  00 

She  left  soon  after,  when  Sister  Rachel,  overlooking 
her  faults,  gave  her  a  shilling. 

All  through  these  years  one  of  the  most  familiar 
figures  at  the  Hall  must  have  been  Peggy  Dodgson, 
charwoman  in  chief — who  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
do  anything  from  ''  scaileing  ”  manure  on  the  fields  and 
dressinge  peates,”  to  taking  the  place  of  Agnes  Wayles 
when  she  went  to  her  parents’  funeral. 

Her  name  occurs  on  almost  every  page,  generally 
in  receipt  of  the  same  sum  paid  to  the  labourers  in  the 
vineyard,  i.e.,  one  penny  a  day.  This  was  indeed  the  usual 
price  paid  for  the  work  of  women  and  girls  on  the  farm, 
as  shewn  by  many  entries. 

In  going  through  a  list  of  the  names  of  people  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Account  Book,  the  amazing  number  of 
Fells  strikes  one  at  once,  including  a  whitesmith,  weaver, 
tailor,  farmer,  waller,  bailiff,  and  bookbinder. 

Probably  the  most  regular  visitor  to  the  Hall  was 
John  Higgins,  the  postman.  I  wonder  how  often  in 
his  life  he  crossed  the  Sands  to  and  from  Lancaster. 
Every  few  days  in  these  five  years  he  came  with 
letters  and  parcels  for  the  family.  According  to 
Macaulay  the  carriage  for  a  letter  under  eighty  miles  was 
twopence.  Sometimes  George  Fox  received  four  or  five  in 
a  single  day,  and  occasionally  the  charge  for  one  letter 
rose  to  elevenpence.  (At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  the  revenue  from  letters  was  £20,000 — and  at 
the  end  of  it  £70,000.) 

Besides  letters  (one  with  the  King’s  speech  in  it) 
Higgins  brought  a  great  cheese  and  three  salmon  from . 
some  friends  in  Cheshire. 
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Daniel  Cooper  brings  a  chest  from  Kendal  and  there 
is  the  carriage  of 

''A  Runlett  of  wine  for  ffather  ”  from  Robert  Linton 
of  Newcastle;  glue  and  tobacco  pipes  3^  ;  A  tinn  plate 
for  ffather”  5<i;  7  geese  10/-;  a  whistle  for  ''ffather” 
2^]  dryed  salmon  to  "  ffather’s  ”  account  8/2;  ink  and 
pipes  for  him  8^;  2  Almanacs  1/2  and  Juniperberries 
1/6. 

When  George  Fox  left  Swarthmoor  he  gave  John 
Braithwaite  a  pair  of  cloggs  value  is.  3d.  From  Holland 
he  sent  a  box  with  "mapps  &  holl:  Cheeses”  by  way  of 
Newcastle  and  Kendal,  which  duly  arrived  in  December, 
1677,  under  the  care  of  Edward  Cooper. 

Lawyers’  fees  were  certainly  not  exorbitant,  for 
Richard  Simpson,  Attorney,  for  work  connected  with 
the  administration  of  "Uncle  Richardson’s”  estate,  only 
charged  sixpence,  and  for  expense  about  some  Osmotherly 
land  both  at  Dalton  and  Ulverston,  one  penny.  He 
bought  the  Law  Books  of  "Uncle  Richardson”  for  fifteen 
shillings. 

Except  when  Margaret  Fox  was  away  during  George 
Fox’s  Worcester  imprisonment,  and  for  a  short  time 
when  she  accompanied  him  as  far  as  Sedbergh — on 
his  Southern  journey ^ — she  seems  to  have  been  at  Swarth¬ 
moor  throughout  these  years.  Most  of  the  entries  are 
put  down  to  "  Mothers  account.” 

Mary  Lower’s  personal  expenditure  included  white 
wine,  black  gallowne,  chocolate  brought  from  Lancaster, 
and  cinnamon  water  made  by  Jane  Gregg  of  Cartmel. 

Early  in  the  accounts  there  are  references  to  little 
Margaret  Lower  having  white  bread  and  a  little  porringer, 
and  then,  in  May,  1675,  £4  :  12 :  2  is  paid  for  "  litle 
Margrett  Lowers  funerall,”  and  in  that  short  entry  is 
summed  up  all  the  sorrow  and  the  tears  that  the  loss  of  a 
first-born  bring  ;  but  in  the  same  year  little  "  Marjery  ” 
was  born,  who,  in  spite  of  childish  ills  that  needed  "  dias- 
cordiun  [whatever  that  may  have  been],  Liquerice  & 
annesseeds,”  lived  on  and  married  happily  in  1700. 
Sarah  gave  her  a  rattle  at  the  cost  of  one  penny. 

Isabel  Yeamans  and  her  boy  Willie  were  mostly  at 
the  Hall  at  this  time.  As  shewn  by  the  entries,  she 
used  to  visit  the  Meetings  at  Kendal,  Hawkshead, 
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etc.,  and  when  George  Fox  left  vSwarthmoor  in  1677  she 
went  with  him  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  Princess  Palatine. 

One  can  easily  imagine  that  Willie  Yeamans  would 
be  made  much  of  by  his  grandmother  and  the  three 
maiden  aunts,  Sarah,  Susannah  and  Rachel.  He  had 
white  bread,  and  shoe  buckles,  a  knife  of  course,  and 
gingerbread.  As  to  education,  he  began  with  a  primer,’' 
which  cost  3d.  Then  Richard  Gowth,  '' schoolemr,”  was 
called  in  and  was  paid  is.  and  again  2S.  ;  afterwards  he 
went  for  a  time  to  a  school  at  Pennington,  and  Jane 
Marshall  was  paid  2s.  for  sixteen  days  for  his  dinner, 
as  it  was  too  far  to  come  home.  When  he  had  a  cold  he 
was  dosed  with  garlick  and  methridate.”  He  was 
never  a  strong  lad,  and  died  at  his  Aunt  Sarah’s  house  in 
Essex  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight. 

Among  the  things  put  down  to  Susannah’s  account 
are  a  looking  glass,  4d.,  m°  p^  Higgins  for  bringinge 
some  phisicall  things  from  Lanc^.”  She  so  admired  little 
Bethia  Rous’s  writing  that  as  a  stimulus  to  further  excel¬ 
lency  she  sent  her  two  hundred  quills.  She  bought  a 
black  hood  for  4s.,  and  two  black  round  whisks  for  4s.  4d. 
(these  were,  I  believe,  tippets).  Brimstone  id.,  and  Ale 
— Sister  Susannah’s  diet  drink,  is.  id. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  there  are  at  least  two  entries  of 
tobacco  pipes  for  Sister  Susannah,  though  no  doubt  they 
were  only  bought  as  presents,  or  let  us  suppose  to  blow 
soap  bubbles  to  amuse  the  children.  That  she  was 
kind-hearted  the  following  little  history  will  show : 

1677. 

Mar :  26°  by  mo  Leo :  fEells  wife,  shee  p'^  Rich  : 

Petty  wife  of  y®  Nooke  in  pt  of  4^  6*^  for  a 
sheepe,  y^  a  mastiffe  dogg  of  ou^'s  worried 
longe  since,  upon  sisf^  Susannahs  acc* 
because  shee  was  some  cause  of  p'^venting 
y®  dogg  from  hanging  befo*’®  . .  000  02  06 

Rachel  wore  allamode  whisks,”  and  vizard 
maskes  ”  and  ash  coloured  petticoates,  and  bought 
vertigrasse  to  die  stockens  with.”  Whether  it  was 
due  to  vertigrasse  dyed  stockens  ”  I  do  not  know,  but 
she  was  ill  in  1677,  and  40  letches  ”  had  to  be  brought 
with  which  to  bleed  her.  That  she  recovered  we  all 
know,  because  in  1682  she  married  Daniel  Abraham,  and 
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died  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  leaving  one  son,  who 
inherited  the  estate. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  us  turn  to  a  few  of  the 
entries  relating  to  Sarah,  made  by  herself  in  this  neatly- 
kept  book.  They  tell,  amongst  other  things,  of  how  much 
devolved  upon  her  in  connection  with  the  family  property, 
and  the  work  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  From  Thomas 
Lawson  she  bought,  at  the  cost  of  is.  6d.,  “ye  younge 
clarkes  Tutor,”  though!  should  have  thought  she  could  have 
tutored  any  clerk  !  Though  we  know  from  other  sources 
that  she  had  learned  Hebrew,  and  was  a  well-esteemed 
Minister,  and  Clerk  of  the  Lancashire.  Women’s  Quarterly 
Meeting,  she  could  enjoy  a  day  at  “  Millnthorp  faire,” 
and,  by  the  way  she  speaks  of  her  “  Grey  Robin,”  it  is 
evident  that  she  was  fond  of  outdoor  exercise.  She  wore, 
it  is  true,  dove-coloured  petticoates — a  really  Quaker 
hue — but  she  had  also  sky-blue  stockings,  and  bought 
sky-coloured  yarn  for  Anne  Bayley  and  herself. 
She  looked  well  after  her  boy  Tom,  buying  him 
clothes  and  keeping  his  money  for  him. 

It  is  almost  a  relief  to  find  that,  although  she  was  so 
careful  and  executive,  even  in  spite  of  money-bags  for 
which  she  gave  one  penny,  she  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
her  purse  one  market  day,  as  the  following  entry  testifies : 

1675 

Mar :  1 8°  by  m®  I  lost  out  of  my  pockett  in  vlverstone 

Markett,  &  fo""  callinge  it  . .  . .  000  13  02 

To  Sarah  Fell  I  feel  we  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
this  simple  record  of  family  life  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
though  it  tells  us  little  of  passing  public  events,  and  little 
too  of  the  trials  and  persecutions  which  they  and  many 
others  were  suffering  for  their  faith.  If  some  of  the  things 
I  have  mentioned  seem  trivial,  and  the  religions  side 
seems  to  be  almost  absent,  we  may  think  of  the  words  of 
Anthony  Pearson  on  his  first  visit  to  Swarthmoor  years 
before:  “Oh!  how  gracious  was  the  Lord  to  me,  in 
carrying  me  to  Judge  Fell’s,  to  see  the  wonder  of  His 
power  and  wisdom, — a  family  walking  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  conversing  daily  with  Him,  crucified  to  the  world, 
and  living  only  to  God.” 


James  Herbert  Midgley. 


2oPn  (^effete — Boet 


^•ti^ROMINENT  amongst  the  social  reformers  of  the 
I  f  f  early  days  of  Quakerism  was  John  Sellers,  whose 
name,  though  well  worthy  to  be  kept  in  memory, 
'  ^  has  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  two  centuries 
been  allowed  to  remain  almost  unremembered.  Even 
at  Saffron  Walden  School  no  portrait,  monument,  or  mural 
tablet  announces  to  the  visitor  that  the  School  owes  its 
existence  to  the  proposal  of  John  Bellers,  brought  before  the 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1699,  ‘‘  about  the  Education  and 
Imployment  of  Friends’  Children  and  Imployment  of  the 
poor  among  Friends.”  Credit  is,  however,  given  to  the 
founder  in  Saffron  Walden  School,  a  Sketch  of  Two 
Hundred  Years  [1702-1902],  by  James  Backhouse 
Crosfield.  Happily,  during  the  last  twenty  years  or  so, 
an  interest  in  John  Bellers  has  been  aroused,  which  we  hope 
will  be  permanent,  for  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  touch  with 
the  pioneers  who  have  led  the  way  to  progress  in  the 
great  movements  for  the  betterment  of  mankind.  In 
connection  with  his  name  the  following  is  a  brief  record 
of  slumberings  and  awakenings. 

The  active  mind  of  John  Bellers  by  no  means  worked 
in  a  groove,  but  ranged  over  a  wide  area,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  titles  of  his  works,  the  recital  of  which  occupies 
about  three  pages  of  Joseph  Smith’s  Catalogue,  covering 
the  years  1695  to  1724.  Amongst  the  subjects  and  titles 
of  these  are.  Proposals  for  a  College  of  Industry  ;  An 
Epistle  to  Friends  on  Education  ;  Essays  about  the  Poor, 
Manufacturers,  Trade,  Plantations  and  Immorality  ;  A 
Caution  against  Perturbation  of  Mind,  particularly  the 
Passion  of  Anger  ;  Watch  unto  Prayer,  A  consideration 
for  all  who  Profess  they  believe  in  the  Light ;  Some 
Reasons  for  an  European  State  proposed  to  the  Powers  of 
Europe  .  .  .  with  an  Abstract  of  a  Scheme  form'd  by 

King  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  upon  the  same  siibject ; 
To  the  Archbishop,  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  the  Province  of 
Canterbury  ;  On  Election  of  Members  of  Parliament ; 
On  Improvement  in  Physic  in  12  Proposals  by  which  the 
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lives  of  many  thousands  of  rich  and  poor  may  be  saved 
yearly  ;  On  employment  of  the  poor  ;  An  Abstract  of 
Advice  of  George  Fox  to  London  Magistrates  concerning 
the  Poor  ;  On  Prisons  and  Hospitals. 

Only  two  or  three  subsequent  editions  of  any  of 
these  works  appeared  in  the  life-time  of  the  author.  He 
slumbered  long.  An  American  edition  of  Watch  unto 
Prayer  was  issued  in  1802,  but  it  was  not  until  1818  that 
Robert  Owen  resuscitated  John  Bellers  by  including 
Proposals  for  Raising  a  Colledge  of  Industry  in  his  New 
View  of  Society.’'  Although  references  to  Le  Grand 
Dessein,  first  published  in  Sully’s  Memoirs,  1662,  and  to 
William  Penn’s  Essay  towards  the  present  and  future 
Peace  of  Europe  are  often  to  be  found,  John  Bellers,  as 
a  writer  on  the  same  subject,  has  for  some  reason  been 
almost  completely  forgotten. 

The  way  in  which  John  Bellers  was  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  Owen,  though  mentioned  in  his  Life  by 
himself  in  1857,  ^^.s  till  recently  escaped  attention. 
Francis  Place, ^  the  socialist,  tailor,  reformer  and  writer, 
when  re-arranging  his  library  and  putting  aside  what 
was  deemed  worthless,  came  across  the  Proposals  for 
Raising  a  Colledge  of  Industry,  1695.  Struck  with  its 
contents,  and  being,  as  Owen  says,  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  ”  in  his  [Owen’s]  “New  Views,’’  he  took  the 
pamphlet  to  Owen  with  the  remark,  “  I  have  made  a 
great  discovery  of  a  work  advocating  your  social  views 
a  century  and  a  half  ago.’’  Owen  circulated  1,000  copies 
of  this  tract,  and  included  it  in  the  appendices  to  his 
Life,^ 

Awakened  by  Owen,  Bellers  was  allowed  to  slumber 
again  until  Karl  Marx,  in  Das  Kapital,  the  first  volume 
of  which  was  published  in  1867,  described  him  as  “  ein 
wahres  Phanomen  in  der  Geschichte  der  politischen 
Oekonomie.’’  Yet  another  but  a  briefer  slumber 
followed.  In  1895  appeared  Die  Vorldufer  des  Neueren 
Sozialismus  (the  pioneers  of  later  Socialism),  being  the 
second  part  of  an  exhaustive  History  of  Socialism  by  E. 
Bernstein  and  others.  In  this  work  some  fifty-five  pages 

^  See  Life  by  Graham  Wallas,  1898. 

^  See  The  Journal,  1914,  vol.  xi.  page  93. 
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are  devoted  to  Die  Quaker  bis  zu  John  Bellers/'  of  which 
a  section  of  some  twenty-four  pages  deals  with  John 
Bellers  himself.  Edward  Bernstein,  socialist,  politician 
and  writer,’’  member  of  the  Reichstag.  1902-1906,  for 
twelve  years  or  so  resident  in  England,  made  many  of 
his  notes  for  this  section  in  the  Office  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  at  Devonshire  House.  Having  exhausted  the 
Bellers  pamphlets  at  the  British  Museum,  he  came  to 
the  Reference  Library  to  complete  his  search. 

He  calls  Bellers’  Abstract  of  George  Fox's  Advice  and 
Warning,  to  the  Magistrates  of  London  .  .  concerning 

the  Poor,  1724,  his  ‘‘  swansong,”  adding,  a  little  later 
on,  “  In  1725  death  snatched  from  his  hand  the  pen 
which  he  had  so  constantly  employed  in  the  interests  of 
the  poor.” 

Since  1895  Bellers  has  not  been  allowed  to  rest. 
He  has  a  stalwart  champion  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  in  Edwin  D.  Mead  of  Boston,  well  known 
at  the  International  Peace  Congresses.  The  writer 
well  remembers  Mr.  Mead’s  first  call  upon  him  at 
Devonshire  House,  and  his  pleasure  in  finding  at  last 
someone  who  knew  anything  of  or  cared  anything  for 
the  memory  of  John  Bellers. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  champion  appeared 
in  the  late  Joshua  Rowntree,  who  made  a  study  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Bellers  and  lectured  upon  the  subject  in 
various  places. 

In  his  Swarthmore  Lecture,  1913,  he  describes 
John  Bellers  as  a  most  interesting  link  between  the 
high  pressure  prophets  of  the  first  generation  of 
Quakerism  and  the  philanthropists  of  its  quieter  period,” 
adding  later  that  “it  is  hardly  to  our  credit  ”  that  his 
“  ingenious  writings  on  our  duties  to  our  neighbours 
have  not  yet  been  re-edited — that  they  have  indeed 
attracted  more  attention  in  Germany  than  in  England.” 
After  this  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  memory  of 
John  Bellers  will  not  be  allowed  to  slum.ber  again.  As  the 
following  pages  will  show,  the  chief  sources  of  information 
have  been  tapped  for  all  that  throws  any  light  on  the  life 
and  career  of  this  remarkable  man. 


Isaac  Sharp. 


2opn  (^effete  in  Officiaf  QUinu^ee 


WN  the  long  list  of  Quaker  prophets  there  are  few  more 
k  worthy  of  our  remembrance  than  John  Bellers.  He 
was  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  calling 
the  world  to  repent  of  its  sin  against  the  existing 
social  order,  and  to  discover  in  the  ''  labour  of  the  poor 
the  mines  of  the  rich,”  which  are,  he  says,  of  far  greater 
worth  than  all  the  silver  of  Spain.  It  is  in  order  to  throw 
some  little  light  on  the  life  and  work  of  John  Bellers 
that  the  following  extracts — chiefly  from  MS.  minutes 
of  the  various  Meetings  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  have 
been  brought  together.  Possibly,  as  a  result,  others  may 
be  encouraged  in  the  quest  for  further  information 
regarding  this  remarkable  man,  so  that  he  may  receive  his 
rightful  place  amongst  those  we  honour  and  love  as  the 
bearers  of  the  light  in  ages  past. 

John  Bellers,  born  1654,  was  the  son  of  well-to-do 
parents,  Francis  and  Mary  Bellers.  According  to  his 
marriage  certificate  (in  D.)  his  father  was  a  grocer  and 
citizen  of  the  City  of  London,  though  research  has  failed 
to  elicit  the  name  of  the  Company  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  or  how  he  acquired  citizenship,  whether  by 
patrimony,  apprenticeship  or  purchase. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Francis  Bellers  on  official 
minutes  is  on  those  of  the  Six  Weeks  Meeting  under 
date  1671,  and  in  subsequent  years  he  held  various 
appointments. 

In  1677  he  was  one  of  a  Committee  set  apart  to  con¬ 
sider  the  bussiness  about  ye  ground  for  a  Meeteing  place 
for  Devonshire  house,”  and  .  .  to  conclude  with 

the  Doctor  as  they  see  meete.” 

Other  references  show  Francis  Bellers  to  have  been 
a  Trustee  for  Long  Acre  Burying  Ground  and  also  for  a 
meeting  place  at  Westminster.  He  also  held  responsible 
appointm.ents  on  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings.  He 
probably  died  towards  the  close  of  1679,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  find  that  his  son  John  soon  after 
took  up  the  work  laid  down  by  his  father,  his  name 
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appearing  as  present  at  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  First 
Month,  1680/81.  Thus  John  Sellers,  a  young  man  of  about 
twenty-six,  would  be  brought  into  contact  with  many 
prominent  members  of  the  Society;  at  his  first  meeting 
George  Fox  was  also  present.  It  may  be  that  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  formed  his  first  introduction  to  Giles 
Fettiplace  of  Coin  St.  Aldwyns,  who  afterwards  became 
his  father-in-law.  They  were  both  present  at  meetings 
in  1682  and  1683. 

Between  the  years  1673  and  1683  persecution 
against  Friends  increased ;  and  the  minutes  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  reveal  the  care  and  pains  taken 
to  assist  and  relieve.  John  Bellers  appears  to  have  been 
specially  under  appointment  on  behalf  of  Yorkshire 
Friends. 

The  work  of  dealing  with  Sufferings  occasioned  a 
good  deal  of  deputation  work ;  Judges,  Members  of 
Parliament,  and  King  were  all  in  turn  interviewed  in 
the  interests  of  Friends,  and  John  Bellers  had  his  due 
share  of  this  important  service.  For  instance,  on  the 
6th  of  Eighth  Month,  1682,  he  is  appointed  to  see  Judge 
Atkins  respecting  York  prison;  while  on  the  6th  of  Ninth 
Month  he  is  one  of  three  to  go  and  speak  to  the  Earl  of 
Yarmouth  about  Norwich  Meeting  House  doors  being 
broken  down,  and  Friends  kept  out  of  their  Meeting. 

As  correspondent  for  Yorkshire  Bellers  came  into  con¬ 
tact  with  individual  sufferers.  On  the  4th  of  Third  Month, 
1683,  he  gives  account  of  a  Friend  at  Whitby  under  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  he  is  asked  to  write  to  him  and  encourage  him. 
Leeds  Friends  appear  to  have  undergone  considerable 
persecution,  and  Bellers  is  asked  on  the  nth  of  Eleventh 
Month  to  write  to  them  an  answer  re  their  sufferings,  and 
again  on  the  8th  of  Sixth  Month,  1684.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  any  of  these  letters  are  extant,' 
for,  judging  from  the  only  one  we  have  traced,  they  would 
surely  be  of  a  very  interesting  and  consoling  character. 

From  the  year  1683  to  the  end  of  the  decade,  John 
Bellers  is  on  constant  appointment,  but  our  aim  in  this 
article  must  be  to  indicate  where  information  may  be 
found  rather  than  to  multiply  extracts. 

The  interest  of  John  Bellers  in  the  care  of  the  poor 
in  the  Society  of  Friends  seems  to  have  been  developed 
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soon  after  he  took  up  active  work  in  the  Society,  for 
in  1679  we  find  him  treasurer  of  a  fund  for  employing 
the  poor. 

The  following  minutes  being  of  such  an  interesting 
character,  and  illustrating  a  side  of  the  Society’s  activities 
but  little  known,  are  given  in  full.  At  the  Six  Weeks 
Meeting  held  the  13th  of  First  Month,  1676/7, 

Agreed  that  the  Meeting  of  twelve  doe  pay  to  William  Meade  100 
pounds  out  of  y®  Annuity  money  in  their  hands  to  bee  imployed  as  a  stock 
to  buy  flax  to  imploy  poore  freinds  in  spining,  W™  Meade  haveing 
vndertaken  for  one  yeare  to  buy  the  flax  &  to  take  care  to  manage  the 
bussines  in  supplying  each  person  appointed  to  receive  the  fflax  for  each 
Monthly  Meeting  w^^i  their  proportions  and  to  pay  the  Spiners,  &  deliver 
the  yarn  to  the  Weauer,  &  to  keep  an  acc^  what  is  expended. 

John  Osgood  &  James  Claypoole  added  to  Assist  W™  Meade  in 
buying  the  said  fflax  or  in  any  thing  else  to  carry  on  the  work  what  they 
can. 

Friends  were  appointed  in  each  Monthly  Meeting  to 
receive  the  flax  from  William  Meade  and  to  dispose  of  the 
same.  A  change  is  made  on  3rd  of  Tenth  Month,  1678, 
when  the  following  minute  is  recorded  : 

Jt  being  proposed  by  the  Women  freinds  that  Margery  Browne 
might  be  the  person  appointed  to  sort  the  fflax,  &  deliver  it  to  the 
spinners  &  to  ouersee  the  spinners,  &  to  direct  them  in  their  work,  Jt 
was  agreed  that  shee  be  imployed  in  it  for  the  present,  and  when  the 
Cloth  in  ffrancis  Moores  hands  is  vallued  &  ready  for  Sale  he  is  desired 
to  acquaint  freinds  of  it,  that  it  may  be  sold  and  it  is  further  agreed  y*^ 
firances  Poulsted  &  Mary  Ellis  doe  assist  Margery  Browne  in  her  service. 

A  further  reference  to  the  business  is  found  in 
minutes  of  the  ist  of  Fifth  Month,  1679,  when  it  is 
resolved 

That  Jn®  Osgood  &  Wm.  Mead  advise  y®  ffrds  concernd  in 
y®  Linnen  Trade  &  Agree  with  Anne  Whitehead  and  y«  others 
concern’d  about  y®  same. 

Again,  on  the  27th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1679,  the 
following  minute  is  recorded  : 

William  Mead  reporting  he  has  one  hundred  pounds  giuen  to  the 
stock  for  setting  the  poore  at  worke  freinds  doe  agree  that  the  same  be 
disposed  of  by  the  freinds  formerly  appointed  for  the  said  service  &  to 
apply  them  selues  to  this  meeting  for  aduice  at  all  times  as  there  is 
occasion  :  they  haue  chosen  John  Bellars  to  keep  the  account  thereof  : 
and  the  cash  wherein  they  haue  the  consent  of  this  meeting. 
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John  Bellers,  at  this  time  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  is  a  merchant  dealing  in  cloth,  the  Women’s 
Box  Meeting  having  an  account  with  him  in  1680  for 
“  cloth  42  elles  att  p  elle  for  poors  shifts,  002  12  6.” 

An  account  is  brought  in  to  the  Six  W eeks  Meeting  on 
the  4th  of  Twelfth  Month,  1683/4,  of  about  £22  in  Frances 
Polsted’s  hand  and  about  £40  in  John  Bellers’  hand,  for 
employing  the  poor,  “  they  desiring  to  know  into  whose 
hands  it  shall  be  paid.”  This  Meeting  agrees  that  George 
Barr  and  Gilbert  Macey  take  an  account  of  the  whole 
proceeds  of  the  trade  of  John  Bellers  and  Frances  Foisted 
and  bring  it  to  next  meeting. 

Their  decision  is  that  fifty  pounds  shall  be  paid  to 
“ye  poors  money  keepers,”  and  Ann  Whitehead  is  to 
dispose  of  the  remainder  to  women  Friends.  On  the 
14th  of  Eighth  Month,  1684,  the  following  minute  occurs  : 

ffifty  pounds  of  y®  poors  money  out  of  the  stock  of  ye  spinning  trade 
is  brought  in  by  John  Bellers  to  y®  Meeting  y*^  keeps  y®  poors  money, 

John  Bellers  and  Frances  Fettiplace  were  married 
at  the  Meeting  House  at  Cirencester,  2nd  of  Ninth  Month, 
16861 

The  original  marriage  certificate  is  signed  by  members 
of  the  two  families  and  also  by  William  Penn,  Thomas 
Perry,  Oliver  Sansom,  William  Bowly  and  Thomas  ^ 
Loveday.  It  would  appear  that  John  and  his  wife  went 
to  live  in  London,  for  a  son  was  born  to  them  there 
on  the  23rd  of  Eighth  Month,  1687,  who  was  named 
Fettiplace.^ 

For  some  years,  probably  from  1690  to  1701,  they  made 
their  home  at  the  Grange,  Chalfont  St.  Peters,  the  former 
abode  of  Isaac  Penington,  for  there  at  least  four  children 
were  born  to  them,^  and  registered  at  Jordans  Meeting 
House.  Here  John  Bellers  was  brought  into  touch  with 
John  Penington  and  Thomas  Ell  wood.  Several  papers 
concerning  disciplinary  measures  are  preserved  bearing 
all  three  names ;  one  such,  dated  5th  of  Seventh  Month, 
1692,  relates  to  honesty  in  dealing,  and  is  issued  by  the 

*  The  birth  of  the  daughter  Mary  has  not  been  traced  on  the 
Registers,  but  as  she  died  1751,  aged  62,  she  must  have  been  born  about 
1689,  possibly  while  her  parents  were  still  living  in  London. 

*  Elizabeth  Bellers,  28/6/1690;  Theophila  Bellers,  18/8/1692; 
Francis  Bellers,  20/10/1693;  Theophila  Bellers,  5/9/1695. 
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Monthly  Meeting  for  the  Upperside  of  Bucks ;  at  the 
same  meeting  John  Bellers  signs  a  paper  showing  that 
one  John  White  is  clear  of  all  others  regarding  marriage, 
but  is  “a  man  of  a  weak  head  scarce  able  to  bear  a 
Draught  of  strong  Drink.” 

On  the  1st  of  Eighth  Month,  1694,  High  Wycombe 
Meeting  state  they  are  in  some  straits  regarding  the  expense 
of  a  lame  Friend  of  Thame  Meeting,  Frances  Stevens  by 
name,  who  had  been  a  great  charge  on  that  Meeting,  she 
being  supposed  to  be  under  a  distemper  called  The 
Evil,”  payments  for  her  amounted  to  £13  is.  6d.  A 
Friend,  Alexander  Merrick,  had  laid  out  £5  los.  od.  and 
was  in  need  of  it. 

The  meeting  not  having  any  other  stock,  out  of  which  to  repay 
Alex:  Merrick  .  .  .  John  Bellers  offered  to  lay  down  the  lo.  o. 

in  the  behalf  of  Wiccomb  Meeting  until  the  ffriends  of  that  meeting 
can  raise  it,  w'^h  they  let  him  know  they  thought  would  not  be  long. 
Wherefore  John  Bellers  was  desired  to  pay  that  mony  to  Alex:  Merrick 
as  soon  as  he  can,  in  discharge  of  the  case  of  Frances  Steevens. 

On  the  3rd  of  Fourth  Month,  1695, 

John  Bellers  acquainted  the  Meeting  that  one  John  Askew  (a  young 
Man  in  y®  Profession  of  Truth)  who  formerly  lived  with  him  as  a  servant, 
&  some  time  since  went  to  live  in  Pensilvania,  but  did  not  take  care  to  get 
a  Certificate  to  carry  with  him,  hath  now  (by  his  ffather,  who  is  likewise 
going  to  live  there)  sent  to  desire  a  Certificate  from  this  meeting,  with 
respect  to  his  clearness  from  engagem^s  relating  to  marriage,  &  to  his 
Conversation  while  he  lived  in  this  Country. 

Appointments  for  enquiry  were  made,  and  at  the 
next  meeting  a  certificate  was  sent. 

On  the  7th  of  Eighth  Month,  1695,  J.  Bellers,  with 
John  Penington  and  Thomas  Ell  wood  and  others,  is 
appointed  to  assist  Wycombe  Friends  in  dealing  with 
one  Mary  Pearce  who  had  brought  a  great  scandal  upon 
Truth. 

Various  appeals  for  money  are  signed  by  John 
Bellers,  one  for  loss  by  fire  for  one  James  Smith  of  Ayles¬ 
bury  in  1692,  for  two  fires  in  1698,  an  appeal  issued  by 
Quarterly  Meeting  at  request  of  Yearly  Meeting  in  1698 
regarding  distress  in  Scotland  due  to  general  failure  of 
crops  in  that  Kingdom  for  three  years.” 

All  the  references  stamp  John  Bellers  as  one  broad 
in  his  sympathies,  with  a  love  for  the  purity  of  the  Quaker 
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faith  and  practice,  and  as  one  dealing  as  a  faithful  steward 
with  the  wealth  which  God  had  committed  to  his  care. 
Apparently  John  Bellers  went  to  live  at  Coin  St.  Aldwyns 
about  the  time  of  Mary  Fettiplace’s  death,  27  hi.  1700/1, 
for  a  minute  recorded  by  Gloucester  Quarterly  Meeting, 3 
27th  of  Third  Month,  1701,  reads: 

Giles  Fettiplace  of  Coin  Allwins  sent  by  his  son  in  law  John 
Bellers  to  acquaint  this  meeting  that  he  would  give  ;^ioo  if  they  would 
order  five  Friends  to  take  £20  each  at  interest  to  be  paid  to  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  people  called  Quakers  in  the  County 
of  Gloucester,  and  if  any  of  the  money  should  be  lost  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  is  to  make  it  up  again  out  of  the  interest.  So  Friends  returns  him 
due  acknowledgements  for  his  love  and  care  and  do  kindly  accept  of  it 
leaving  it  at  present  to  farther  consideration  and  management. 

It  is  rather  suggestive  that  the  first  mention  of  John 
Bellers  in  this  Quarterly  Meeting  should  be  dealing  with 
the  care  of  the  poor.  At  the  same  meeting  held  at  Nails- 
worth,  27  iii.  1701,  Bellers  tries  to  get  Gloucestershire 
Friends  to  undertake  a  scheme  for  a  workhouse,  and  the 
following  minute  is  recorded  : 

John  Bellers  proposed  to  this  meeting  of  setting  up  a  Public 
Workhouse  for  poor  Friends  its  generally  agreed  to  be  a  very  good  thing 
and  its  left  in  consideration  till  next  meeting,  and  in  the  meantime  its 
desired  that  Robert  Neale,  Tho  Sturge,  Abram  Lloyd,  Robt  White, 
Nath  Roberts,  John  Bellers,  Sami  Simons,  Robert  Langny,  John 
Curtis  and  Wm  Worme  should  go  to  see  Bristol  Workhouse  and 
give  a  report  to  next  meeting,  how  they  approve  of  it. 

At  the  next  meeting,  held  at  Sudbury  20th  of  Sixth 
Month,  1701,  report  is  made  that  the  £100  is  received  from 
Giles  Fettiplace,  and  that  five  Friends  have  taken  it  at 
5  per  cent.,  and  John  Bellers  is  appointed  one  of  the  trustees 
for  the  same.  John  Bellers’  proposals  for  a  workhouse 
were  again  considered,  and 

It  is  agreed  to  leave  it  in  consideration  till  next  meeting,  and 
that  John  Bellers  be  desired  to  be  there,  and  that  in  the  meantime  he 
might  draw  up  some  proposals  if  he  think  fit.  Nathaniel  Roberts  to 
acquaint  him  of  it. 

We  can  find  no  other  mention  on  the  Gloucestershire 
minutes  of  John  Bellers,  or  of  any  further  steps  to  promote 
his  idea  of  a  workhouse  after  this  date,  so  apparently 
the  scheme  was  not  proceeded  with. 

3  The  extracts  printed  from  the  Gloucester  minutes  have  not  been 
checked  with  the  originals  [Eds.]. 

Vol.  xii. — 154. 
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There  are  evidences  of  varied  service  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Meeting  for  Twelve,  or,  as  it  was  for  some  time  called, 
the  Meeting  that  keeps  the  poors  stock.”  From  these, 
under  date  15th  of  First  Month,  1679/80,  welearnthat  John 
Bellers  was  a  Trustee  of  the  Park  Meeting  House,  South¬ 
wark,  he  being  described  as  a  Merchant  in  London.  And 
from  the  Second  Day’s  Morning  Meeting  minute  of  30th 
of  Ninth  Month,  1696,  we  find  that  John  Bellers  and 
others  are  appointed  to  read  Friends’  books :  they 
are  instructed  ‘'to  Collect  such  places  as  they  find  propper 
to  clear  ffrids  from  the  Callumnies  that  are  cast  upon 
them  with  respect  to  y®  severall  Doctrines  hereafter 
mentioned,”  of  which  a  long  list  is  given.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  met  on  the  3rd  of  Tenth  Month,  1696,  and 
sketched  out  the  plan  of  their  work,  John  Bellers  having 
the  books  by  William  Bayly  to  read. 

John  Bellers,  like  so  many  of  the  early  Friends, 
was  the  subject  of  persecution.  He  was  arrested  at 
'Gracechurch  Street  on  the  7th  of  Seventh  Month,  1684,  was 
taken  to  the  Exchange  and  kept  there  from  ten  o’clock  in 
the  morning  until  five  in  the  evening,  when  with  others  he 
was  brought  before  the  Mayor,  and  was  bailed  out  by 
relatives  or  acquaintances.  At  the  next  Sessions  he  was 
fined  four  nobles,  the  fine  being  paid  by  some  acquaintances 
in  Court.  He  was  again  arrested  on  the  i6th  of  November, 
1684,  and  again  fined  four  nobles,  which  is  again  paid 
by  someone  in  Court.  On  the  nth  of  February,  1685, 
Bellers,  along  with  nine  others,  was  taken  from  Devonshire 
House  Meeting,  and  at  the  Sessions  following  they  were 
indicted  for  a  riot  and  fined  thirteen  shillings  and 
fourpence  each. 

John  Bellers,  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
came  into  contact  with  the  famous  physician  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  and  the  following  letter^ — here  published  for 
the  first  time — shows  the  closeness  of  the  friendship, 
and  also  reveals  somewhat  the  character  of  the  writer  : 

Cowne  Allins,  5‘h  of  Eighth  Month,  1724. 

I  am  heartily  sorry  for  thy  loss  of  thy  lady  which  I  found  by  the 
loss  of  mine,  with  a  love  seven  years  ago,  is  not  small,  but  if  we  can  draw 
nearer  to  God,  and  find  the  greater  acquaintance  with  him  as  we  lose 

4  Sloane  MSS.  4047  fol.  2  08  (British  Museum). 
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our  friends  and  relations  we  shall  make  a  happy  exchange,  for  if  they 
dont  go  from  us  we  must  go  from  them,  because  we  must  part  as  sure 
as  we  are  born.  The  Lord  make  up  thy  loss  with  his  love  and  peace 
in  thy  soul. 

John  Sellers  then  consults  Sir  Hans  regarding  some 
disorder  from  which  he  was  suffering,  concluding  with 

I  will  pay  thee  a  fee  when  [I]  see  thee.  Please  to  direct  for  me  at 
Colone  Allins  by  the  Northleach  Bay  in  Gloucester.  I  expect  this  will 
be  with  thee  next  4^^  day  Wensday,  and  if  thee  please  to  favour  me 
with  on[e]  the  next  post,  it  will  be  with  me  next  7*^^  day  Saturday  Morning. 
Wishing  thee  health,  with  kind  respects, 

I  rest  thy  sincere  and  obleiged  friend, 

John  Bellers. 

My  man  and  chambermaid  were  married  here  this  morning. 

Persuant  to  my  treating  the  poor  prisoners  with  baked  beef  I 
yesterday  treated  58  of  my  poorer  neighbours  with  the  same  fare,  much 
[to]  their  satisfaction  and  but  about  3*^  head  cost. 

Charles  R.  Simpson. 

To  he  continued. 


©epufafion  fo  Oueen  (picfona  on 

per  <2lcce00ton' 


My  Dear  Girls, ^ 

I  suppose  you  reed  the  newspaper  I  sent,  I  thought  by 
the  rect  of  that  you  would  find  I  had  arrived  safe  in  town, 
'  which  I  did  after  a  pleasant  sail,  with  the  exception  of 
some  showers,  &  in  sending  it  I  thought  also  you  would 
like  to  see  the  account  of  the  Queens  proroguing 
parliament,  &  also  the  Petition  of  Frds  in  Ireland. 

I  may  now  inform  you  that  on  my  arrival  I  went  to 
W“  Manley’s  &  found  the  address  was  to  be  presented 
on  6th  day  (this  day)  but  that  Lord  John  Russell  objected 

*  Description  given  by  William  Doubleday  in  a  letter  to  his 
daughters.  Original  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson,  Edward  Double¬ 
day  of  Coggeshall,  whose  sister,  Edith  M.  Doubleday,  has  kindly 
supplied  the  notes. 

For  further  particulars  re  Deputation,  see  Souvenir  of  The  Address 
to  King  Edward  VII.,  1901,  by  J.  J.  Green,  p.  59, 

*  William  Doubleday  had  three  daughters:  Mary,  1806-1824, 
Elizabeth,  b.  1812,  Anna,  b.  1818.  Thus  the  letter  was  addressed  to 
Elizabeth  and  Anna, 
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to  more  than  12  frds,  but  frds  not  being  satisfyd,  W.  Allen, 
Josiah  Foster  &  G.  Stracy  [Stacey]  were  appointed  to  insist 
on  our  priviledge,  which  on  explanation  was  acceded  too, 
&  frds  rnet  at  Westminster  Meeting  this  morning  at 
J  ps  12  &  arranged  for  proceeding  to  James’s  Palace,  were 
we  arrived  about  2  O’clock  the  time  being  fixed  for  J  past. 
We  were  usher’d  thro’  several  apartments,  in  the  avenues 
were  station’d  a  kind  of  Military  dressd  in  ancient  style 
of  Henrys  days,  very  richly  embroidered.  We  then  had 
our  hats  taken  off,  &  we  pass’d  into  Queen  Anne’s  room, 
which  was  a  very  handsom  room.  Here  we  waited  for 
some  time,  some  of  the  superior  officers  being  very  familiar 
in  conversation  with  frds.  During  the  time  we  were 
there,  a  deputation  of  about  12  of  the  Scotch  Church,  in 
their  Canonicals  came  &  it  was  their  turn  first.  So  we 
waited  their  return,  &  then  went  thro’  King  George  the 
3rds  room,  into  the  room  where  the  Young  Queen  was  seatd 
on  the  Throne  ;  on  each  side  of  the  room  there  were  12 
Officers  with  their  halberts,  at  the  back  of  the  Throne 
stood  two  little  boys  (pages)  in  Uniform,  on  her  right,  2 
females,  I  think  the  Duches  of  Sunderland,  and  Marchines 
&  below  Lord  J.  Russell  &  others. — on  her  right  (we 
thought)  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  &  several  others  of  the 
Ministers  of  State. 

We  were  about  50  in  number  &  W“  Allen  read  the 
address  to  which  she  appeared  very  attentive.  When  he 
had  done,  he  handed  it  to  L.  J.  Russell,  who  handed  it  to 
the  Queen,  with  the  answer,  which  she  open’d  &  read 
very  audiblv,  &  it  was  I  think  a  very  satisfactory  reply. 
We  then  retired,  walking  backwards  for  many  yards,  it 
being  a  long  room.  The  Queen  was  dress’d  in  Black, 
with  a  broad  blue  ribband  with  the  order  across  her,  her 
hair  neatly  parted  with  a  neat  Blk  row  of  (I  suppose) 
diamonds  or  beads,  as  diamonds  are  not  black  I  think,  & 
a  plume  of  Black  feathers  on  her  head,  as  had  a[ll]  the 
other  females.  I  caught  the  Queens  eye  once  or  twice, 
but  she  appeared  to  sit  with  much  dignity,  yet  a  deal  of 
simplicity.  It  was  a  truly  gratifying  sight. 

Well,  my  dear  Girls,  almost  a  week  has  past,  &  I 
begin  to  be  anxious  to  hear  how  you  get  on,  shall  quite 
expect  to  have  one  on  day  morning.  I  hope  to  get 
home  tomorrow  to  dinner.  I  had  a  letter  this  morning 
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from  home,  all  well.  I  went  down  to  Epping,  they  rec^ 
2  letters  from  Edward^  whilst  I  was  there,  one  dated  12  of 
Mo,  the  other  the  23^^.  He  quite  enjoyed  himself  at 
Trenton  Falls.  I  think  we  cannot  at  present  fix  any 
thing  about  your  return.  So  excuse  more  as  I  wish  to 
send  this.  All  bustle  here,  the  Elections  commence 
tomorrow. 

No  more  to  night  than  my  dear  Love  from  thy 
affectionate  father  W.  D.4 

6th  (Jay  Evng  near  post  time — I  was  at  Gracechurch  st 
meeting  on  4th  day.  John  Barclay  address’d  us  in  a  sweet 
manner. 

I  was  inform’d  to  day  that  a  few  days  since,  the 
Queen  was  in  conference  with  Lord  Melbourn  when  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  enter’d  the  room,  the  conversation  was 
suspended  &  she  spoke  to  her  uncle,  but  soon  after  told 
him  he  would  find  her  mother  in  the  next  room  ;  he  took 
the  hint  ;  this  shews  her  judgment  that  her  conferences 
with  her  Ministers  are  not  to  be  interupted. 


[addressed] 

Eliz^h  Doubleday 
at  Sandwells 

no  9  Paradice  Street 
Margate 

A  Kent 

JY  21 

1837 

3  Edward  Doubleday,  son  of  Benjamin  Doubleday,  of  Epping,  was 
nephew  to  the  writer  of  the  letter.  He  was  a  naturalist  and  curator  at 
the  British  Museum,  and  was  sent  out  to  South  America  by  the 
authorities  to  look  for  orchids.  He  was  the  first  to  take  up  that  special 
line  of  research.  By  a  curious  coincidence  there  was  at  the  same  time 
another  Curator  at  the  Museum  named  Edward  Doubleday.  He  mended 
the  Portland  Vase  which  was  broken  by  a  madman.  The  two  were 
not  related.  Henry,  another  son  of  Benjamin  Doubleday,  specialized 
on  ;British  moths  and  butterflies.  His  collections  of  Lepidoptera  have, 
“iii  accordance  with  his  wish,  been  deposited  on  loan  in  the  Bethnal 
Green  Branch  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  by  his  Executors, 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Tuke,  G.  S.  Gibson  and  J.  G.  Barclay.”  (See  Catalogue 
of  the  Collection,  copy  in  D.) 

4  William  Doubleday  (d.  1854,  aet.  76),  of  Coggeshall,  Essex, 
son  of  Joseph  Doubleday  of  Epping,  grocer,  married  Hannah  Corder 
in  1804,  by  whom  he  had  eight  children. 


Cpe  of  CutnBerfonb 


the  issue  of  The  Friend  for  the  27th  July,  1900, 
k  there  appeared  an  article  from  the  present  writer’s 
pen,  entitled  ''  Hannah  Barnes  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,”  in  which  it  is  stated  that  ''  Thomas 
Keith  Barnes,  sometime  Editor  and  co-proprietor  of  The 
Times  newspaper,  was  the  son  of  John  Barnes,”  of  Burgh- 
by-Sands.  In  the  interest  of  truth  and  as  a  warning  not 
to  base  family  history  on  tradition  unconfirmed  by  in¬ 
vestigation,  the  following  correction  is  made. 

For  some  eighty  years  there  has  been  a  family 
tradition  that  Barnes,  the  editor  of  The  Times,  was  the  son 
of  John  Barnes  of  Burgh- by-Sands.  A  search  in  Monthly 
Meeting  books  at  Devonshire  House  disclosed  a  discrepancy 
between  the  dates  of  certain  entries  respecting  John 
Barnes  and  known  facts  respecting  the  editor.  An 
enquiry  at  Printing  House  Square  did  not  clear  the  matter 
up,  but  information  was  obtained  from  the  Clerk  of 
Christ’s  Hospital  (the  Blue  Coat  School)  to  the  effect 
that  Thomas  Barnes,  the  editor,  born  10  ix.  1785, 
was  the  son  of  John  Barnes,  Attorney,  Citizen  and 
Clothworker,  who  married  Mary  Anderson  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  4  viii.  1784. 
From  the  Clothworkers’  Company  information  was 
received  that  a  John  Barnes  was  admitted  to  the 
Freedom  of  the  Company  by  Patrimony  on  8  xi.  1775, 
being  described  as  an  Attorney  of  Tooley  Street,  son 
of  Henry,  who,  thirty-nine  years  before,  had  been 
admitted  to  the  Freedom  after  serving  an  apprenticeship 
of  seven  years.  Henry  was  son  ,of  John,  a  weaver,  and 
was  apprenticed  in  1728  to  John  Andrews,  a  Calender. 

The  editor  of  The  Times  being  satisfactorily  disposed 
of,  enquiry  elsewhere  elicited  the  following.  John  Barnes 
of  Burgh,  who  left  Friends  after  coming  to  London, 
married  Janet  Jopp.  He  was  reticent  about  his  early 
life  and  only  once  revisited  his  Cumberland  home.  He 
appears  to  have  become  a  financier,  and,  in  recognition 
of  a  loan  raised  by  him  in  hard  times,”  was  presented 
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by  some  of  his  friends  with  a  silver  vase.  He  retired  to 
Christchurch,  Hants,  died  in  1815,  and  a  monument 
by  Chantrey  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
Priory  Church. 

His  eldest  son,  John,  followed  the  father  on  the 
Stock  Exchange ;  another  son,  Keith,  who  with  his 
brothers  was  educated  at  the  Charter  House  School, 
became  a  solicitor.  A  son  of  Keith  Barnes,  also  named 
Keith,  became  a  clergyman  and  was  rector  of  the 
beautiful  parish  church  of  Cattistock  in  Dorsetshire 
from  1863  to  1875.  The  main  building  of  the  church  had 
been  restored  by  his  predecessor,  and  he  continued  the 
work  by  rebuilding  the  tower  with  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  as  his 
architect,  and  determined  to  place  in  it  a  Belgian  carillon. 
The  first  bells  cast  by  Severin  van  Aerschodt  of  Louvain, 
thirty-three  in  number,  after  examination  by  and  approval 
of  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  author  of  Music  and  Morals, 
were  brought  to  England  in  1882.  Two  more,  cast  by  Felix 
van  Aerschodt,  son  of  Severin,  were  added  in  1899,  when 
there  was  a  dedication  of  the  carillon  by  Bishop 
Wordsworth,^  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  Rev.  Keith 
Barnes  kept  in  touch  with  some  of  his  Quaker  con¬ 
nections  throughout  his  life,  by  correspondence  at  least. 
It  is  curious  that  his  correspondents,  never  doubting  that 
he  was  the  son  of  The  Times  editor,  cannot  have  raised  the 
question  which  he  could  have  settled  in  a  moment,  and 
so  the  legend  continued  until  blown  to  pieces  by  the 
writer’s  enquiries.  The  not  improbable  suggestion  has 
been  made  as  to  its  origin,  that  at  the  time  Thomas  Barnes 
was  exciting  public  interest  as  editor  of  The  Times,  Keith 
Barnes  the  elder  sent  occasional  copies  of  The  Times 
to  his  Cumberland  relatives,  and  in  this  way  innocently 
gave  rise  to  it.  After  the  decease  of  William  Rickerby 
of  Burgh,  the  cottage  built  by  William  and  Mary  Barnes 
in  1717,  with  adjacent  land,  so  long  in  the  occupation  of 
Friends,  passed  to  the  Barnes  family  again,  though  the 
cottage  was  still  occupied  by  a  Quaker  relative  until  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Isaac  Sharp. 

'  Connected  through  his  grandmother,  Priscilla  Wordsworth,  nie 
Lloyd,  with  Lloyds,  Braithwaites  and  other  Quaker  families. 
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/m^HE  books  written  about  Quakers  by  non-members 
of  the  Society  are  few  in  number  and  by  no 
means  always  a  success.  Instances  can  be 
recalled  when  the  author  has  proved  peculiarly 
unfitted  for  the  task,  because  of  a  total  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Quaker  inspiration.  But,  given  the 
insight  and  critical  judgment  needful  for  a  biographer, 
together  with  impartial  and  clear  comprehension,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  application  of  an  unbiassed  mind 
may  bring  out  sometimes  unsuspected  aspects  of 
history. 

The  present  volume  about  Quaker  Women  is  a  case 
in  point.  There  is  a  remarkable  freshness  in  the  view  of 
this  writer,  Mabel  Richmond  Brailsford,  who  is  quite  un¬ 
connected  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  either  by  descent 
or  education.  And  withal  there  is  no  lack  of  such  know¬ 
ledge,  as  even  an  inherited  Friend  might  envy,  of  the 
inner  springs  of  thought,  and  the  resultant  action 
of  the  early  apostles  of  the  new  sect.  For  it  is  from 
the  early  history  of  the  Society,  in  the  eventful  last  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  nearly  all  her  examples 
of  Quaker  women  are  drawn.  The  reiterated  facts  and 
familiar  details  of  the  period  seem  to  attain  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  vivacity  in  the  light  of  Miss  Brailsford’s 
penetration  and  acumen.  She  is  a  psychologist  of  ability, 
as  well  as  a  writer  of  crisp  and  sprightly  English.  Her 
style  of  narrative  certainly  owes  nothing  to  the  nature  of 
her  subject,  although  it  is  by  no  means  unsuited  thereto. 
She  has  a  happy  knack  of  seizing  on  words  or  phrases 
spoken  by,  or  written  about,  the  persons  in  the  story, 
which  sometimes  reveal  rudimental  traits.  Several 
of  these  picturesque  expressions  also  convey  a  very 
seasonable  humour.  It  was  perhaps  unavoidable  that 
owing  to  the  scheme  of  the  survey  to  be  made,  there 
should  be  a  certain  lack  of  cohesion  in  the  construction 

'  Quaker  Women,  id^o-idgo.  By  Mabel  Richmond  Brailsford. 
London  :  Duckworth  &  Co.,  1915,  pp.  xii.,  340.  Cr.  8vo.  7s.  6d.net. 
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of  her  book.  In  approaching  diherent  events  of  the 
times,  and  in  viewing  their  reflex  action  upon  so  many 
diverse  characters,  some  of  the  ground  has  necessarily 
to  be  gone  over  again  ;  it  oflers,  however,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  some  new  phase  to  receive  attention, 
and  bare  repetition  is  generally  avoided.  The  excellent 
background  of  contemporary  history  is  invariably 
there,  often  with  interesting  sidelights  upon  an  outside 
view  of  the  Quakers  as  shown  occasionally  in  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  day.  The  figures  are  never  detached  from 
the  background  and  set  apart  and  alone,  as  in  so  many 
of  our  Quaker  classics.  (To  this  Fox’s  Journal  is  a  very 
notable  exception  ;  he  is  always  in  close  touch  with 
his  environment.)  These  Quaker  Women  remain 
moving  and  being  among  the  human  forces  of  their 
neighbours,  as  much  a  part  of  daily  history  as  the 
knightly  figures  riding  across  a  tapestry  landscape. 

It  was  no  doubt  the  public  service  undertaken  by 
the  early  Quaker  women  with  the  same  intrepidity  as, 
if  not  more  than,  their  brethren,  that  attracted  Miss 
Brailsford  to  her  subject.  The  question  of  how  far  the 
women  Friends  of  the  present  have  evolved  as  the  result 
of  this  heritage  is  a  highly  interesting  one  that  cannot 
be  entered  upon  here.  The  author’s  acquaintance  with 
the  aspirations  towards  a  wider  share  of  service  and 
citizenship  on  the  part  of  women  to-day  has  influenced 
to  a  certain  extent  her  reading.  Her  book  was,  we  believe, 
completed  early  last  year,  when  these  things  bore  a 
different  proportion.  She  would  be  the  first  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  how  associations  formed  for  one  purpose  have 
now  one  and  all  devoted  their  energies  to  the  common 
cause  of  humanity,  and  should  prove  a  very  valuable 
asset  in  the  forces  growing  towards  a  future  peace. 

Many  old  familiar  friends  are  met  again  in  the 
circle  to  which,  as  intimates,  the  author  re-admits 
us.  Elizabeth  Hooton  and  Margaret  Fell  once  more 
compel  our  wondering  admiration.  We  suspect  Miss 
Brailsford  of  a  peculiar  partiality  for  Mary  Fisher,  ''  a 
servant  girl  apostle  to  the  Colleges,”  and  ''  a  maiden 
ambassador  to  the  Grand  Turk.”  And  indeed  the  whole 
story  of  her  life,  preaching  and  travels  is  a  romance, 
ending  in  a  proper  way  in  a  marriage  for  love  to  that 
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mystical  mariner,  William  Bayly,  whose  vision,  while 
a  prisoner  in  the  foul  and  wicked  purlieus  of  Newgate, 
was  of  a  woman  with  the  face  of  an  Angel  ”  between 
him  and  a  man  with  a  great  axe  who  was  about  to 
cut  him  in  pieces.  This  was  Mary  Fisher,  whose  daily 
visits  to  the  prison  were  appointed,  as  Ellwood  tells  us, 
by  the  Meeting  at  Devonshire  House,  two  women  to  each 
prison.  But  beside  these  and  other  notable  women 
of  achievements  known  and  recorded,  the  author  has 
unearthed  for  us  and  presented  portraits  in  miniature 
of  lesser  known  women.  Barbara  Blaugdon,  the 
‘‘  middle  aged  and  highly  respectable  governess,”  who 
had  been  the  intimate  of  titled  and  noble  families, 
who  interviewed  Henry  Cromwell,  was  whipped  at 
Exeter,  crossed  several  times  to  Ireland  and  preached 
to  rich  and  poor,  is  known  already  through  her  auto¬ 
biography  ;  but  what  of  Elizabeth  Fletcher,  the  girl  of 
'  sixteen  who  preached  in  Oxford,  and  with  Elizabeth 
Smith  was  the  pioneer  Quaker  in  Ireland.  Ann  Downer 
and  Rebecca  Travers,  responsible  for  the  first  ''  Women’s 
Meeting”  in  London,  are  known  a  little;  they  and  Love- 
day  Hambly,  Sarah  Blackbury,  Ann  Clayton,  become  real 
persons  through  these  pages.  The  travels  of  Katherine 
Evans  and  Sarah  Chevers  in  the  British  Isles  and  to 
Malta  where  they  were  imprisoned,  are  told  afresh.  The 
chapter  on  The  First  Quaker  Women  in  Holland  ” 
contains  some  valuable  original  information,  and  in 
'"A  Stuart  among  the  Quakers”  the  romantic  story  of 
Jane  Stuart,  a  natural  daughter  of  James  11. ,  is  told 
at  length. 

The  chapter  entitled  ''Husband  and  Wife”  is  not 
the  least  fresh  and  interesting  in  the  volume.  Fox’s 
ideas  upon  celibacy  and  "right  marriage”  are  clearly 
stated,  and  the  extraordinary  precautions  taken  by  him 
in  laying  down  the  obligations  connected  with  the  actual 
union.  The  austere  view  taken  by  some  of  the  early 
Friends,  even  so  fine  a  woman  as  Margaret  Fell,  on  the 
natural  relationships  of  life,  is  exemplified  in  the  inter¬ 
esting  case  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Holme.  Both  were 
preachers,  and  the  public  duty  of  each  was  constantly 
enforced  upon  them  by  their  elders.  All  human  ties 
were  to  be  in  abeyance  when  the  work  of  the  pioneers 
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was  in  question.  So  it  is  we  find  Edward  Burrough 
writing  about  the  death  of  his  parents  in  1658  in  a 
northern  dale  in  Westmorland.  He,  a  mere  youth, 
was  in  London  and  did  not  suffer  his  hand  to  falter  a 
moment  at  the  news.  He  writes  coldly  : 

Y®  old  man  &  old  woman,  my  father  &  mother  according  to 
ye  flesh  is  both  departed  this  world  ten  da57-es  one  after  y®  other,  &  I 
am  sent  for  downe,  but  trully  I  Cannot  goe,  it  is  only  ptaining  to  Out¬ 
wards,  &  I  feele  noe  freedome  to  it  at  present. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  we  have  here  a 
valuable  contribution  to  a  branch  of  Quaker  history  that 
has  been  little  explored  as  a  whole.  Miss  Brailsford  has 
given  us  a  study  of  womanhood  that  cannot  be  without 
an  influence  on  all  who,  reading  it,  recognise  that  unity 
of  man  and  woman  in  a  common  work  and  heritage  which 
is  the  hope  and  destiny  of  the  race. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  index  is  totally  inade¬ 
quate.  The  value  of  such  a  book  as  this  would  be  greatly 
enhanced  to  all  present  and  future  students  by  a  proper 
and  scholarly  one.  Perhaps  the  author  will  see  fit  to 
remedy  this  fault  when  the  volume,  as  no  doubt  it  will, 
proceeds  to  a  second  edition. 

Charlotte  Fell  Smith. 


/j^HOUGH  some  of  the  names  of  attenders  at  the 
early  General  ”  and  Yearly  Meetings  are 
known,  the  names  of  representatives  were 
not  kept  in  any  list  '  for  some  years.  The 
Epistle  from  Friends  out  of  the  Northern  Counties,  as 
far  back  as  1658,  has  many  signatures;  the  ‘'written 
Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting,  1668,”  contains  the 
signatures  of  George  Fox  and  others  ;  that  of  1675  has 
six  signatures,  and  that  for  1676  the  signatures  of  William 
Penn,  George  Whitehead  and  thirteen  others.  But  we  have, 
as  far  as  is  known,  no  list  of  representatives  until  1681. 
The  number  of  the  representatives  is  stated  in  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1672  “to 
consist  of  six  Friends  for  the  city  of  London,  three  for  the 
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city  of  Bristol,  two  for  the  town  of  Colchester,  and  one  or 
two  for  each  and  every  of  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales 
respectively”;  these  Friends  being  '' such  as  understand 
the  sufferings  and  affairs  of  their  respective  counties.” 

A  few  examples  may  be  given  of  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  250  years.  In  the 
earliest  recorded  list  of  representatives  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  two  were  sent  from  Durham  and  Northumber¬ 
land.  The  two  counties  had  scattered  congregations 
from  Stockton  to  Berwick-on-Tweed,  but  the  numbers 
in  the  more  northerly  county  dwindled,  and  gradually 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  was  known  as  that  of  Durham, 
though  at  Newcastle  there  has  been  an  influential 
Meeting  of  Friends  for  more  than  two  centuries  ;  and 
that  and  the  North  Shields  Meeting  (also  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Tyne)  have  been  for  Quaker  purposes  in 
**  Durham  ”  Quarterly  Meeting.  The  two  representatives 
of  Durham  and  Northumberland  to  the  1681  Yearly 
Meeting  were  Edward  Tunstall  and  Richard  Binder, 
and  the  former  was  a  representative  for  at  least  three 
later  Yearly  Meetings.  Other  early  representatives  of  the 
Northern  Meeting  included  the  locally  well-known  names 
of  Eman  Grice,  Robert  Truman,  Robert  War  del,  and 
John  Bowron — two  for  the  Quarterly  Meeting  in  each 
year. 

But  times  and  numbers  have  changed  in  Durham 
district  in  two  centuries.  To  the  Yearly  Meeting 
1915,  there  were  twenty-four  representatives  sent  from 
Durham  Quarterly  Meeting,  but  that  Meeting  includes 
now  constituent  Meetings  in  Northumberland,  Durham, 
and  North  Yorkshire.  Other  changes  are  seen  in  the  list 
of  representatives ;  in  the  early  days,  only  men  were 
sent  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  ;  in  1915  the  Durham  list 
has  twelve  men  and  twelve  women  Friends.  In  the  early 
period  publick  Friends  ”  (ministers  chiefly)  were  usually 
sent,  but  the  list  for  Durham  this  year  has  one-sixth 
recorded  ministers  only.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Society, 
Durham  was  represented  by  two  Members  of  Parliament, 
but  each  Reform  Bill  has  added  to  the  number,  and  nine 
or  ten  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Durham 
Quarterly  Meeting  have,  since  the  year  1832,  been 
members  of  Parliament.  John  W.  Steel. 
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1669 

John  Abraham  of  Manchester/  John  Cox  of  York  and 
James  Halliday  of  Allartowne  were  present  at  the  first 
recorded  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  in  the  South  of 
Scotland,  held  at  Edinburgh  in  the  Fourth  Month  of  this 
year,  when  a  list  of  men  Friends  having  been  drawn  up 
and  various  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  instituted,  it 
was  further  generaly  agreed  wpon  .  .  .  that  the 

two  generall  meetings  the  one  of  the  north  the  other  of 
the  sowth  meet  at  one  generall  meeting  the  first  forth  day 
of  the  4^^  mon:  1670:  at  Ed^/’^  When  the  case  of  a  Friend 
at  Lessudwine  came  before  the  meeting,  who  had  “  twrned 
aside  from  the  trwth  &  Loved  this  present  world,  the  Love 
of  God  &  the  power  of  his  Life  stired  in  the  hearts  of 
freinds  towards  him  generalie  at  present  fowr  freinds  viz. 
James  Halliday,  John  Cox,  patrick  Livingstone  &  George. 
Keith  [all  Friends  not  belonging  to  Edim  Q.M.]  offered 
to  goe  visit  him  and  w*  the  consent  of  the  meeting  are  to 
goe  &  retwrn  ane  answer  to  the  nixt  Monthly  Meeting. 
Later  in  the  year  James  Halliday  travelled  extensively 
in  the  North  of  Scotland  and  the  Orkney  Isles. 3 

1670 

John  Cox  and  James  Halliday  both  took  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  Edinburgh  Quarterly  Meeting  for 
Fourth  and  Sixth  Months  of  this  year.^ 

1671 

Samuel  Cater  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  visited  Scotland  in 
the  autumn,-*  and  in  the  Eleventh  Month  beseems  to  have 
been  a  prisoner  at  Montrose  for  the  Testimony  of 
Truth. ”5  The  name  of  Leonard  Fell  of  Lancashire 
occurs  as  witness  to  a  Friends’  marriage  at  Drumbwy  in 
Ninth  Month.2 
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1672 

John  Cox,  Esther  Biddle,  Margaret  Falsit  were 
all  present  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Aberdeen  in  Sixth 
Month,  in  our  new  meeting  house  ;  and  a  fortnight 
later,  John  Haydock  and  James  Sykes,  two  Lancashire 
Friends,  were  present  when  the  meeting  for  worship 
continued  from  ten  in  the  forenoon  to  nearly  five  in  the 
afternoon,  after  which,  the  record  adds,  there  was  no 
meeting  abt  affairs. ”3 

1673 

John  Tyso  of  London,  and  Thomas  Atkinson  ''  in  the 
Duchy  of  Gloucester  ”  [sfc]  were  at  Aberdeen  Mid-Monthly 
Meeting  in  the  Sixth  Month,  and,  two  months  later,  John 
Cox  and  Richard  Hubberthorne.3 

1674 

James  Halliday  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Edinburgh;  Thomas  Dockray  of  Cumberland  was  at  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  there  in  Sixth  Month,*  and  afterwards 
was  imprisoned  in  Aberdeen  for  thirteen  weeks.®  (He 
visited  Scotland  five  times  in  the  course  of  his  life.) 
Solomon  Eccles  of  London,*’  3  Thomas  Fern  (probably 
Fearon)  preached  and  warned  opposers  of  truth  "  in 
Aberdeen.® 

1675 

William  Seigswieck  and  Thomas  Atkins,  two 
Friends  living  near  Yorok  ''  were  at  Aberdeen.3 

1677 

John  Watson  was  a  prisoner  at  Aberdeen  in  the 
autumn.® 

1678 

Christopher  Story  of  Cumberland  and  Edmund 
Winn  of  Yorkshire  visited  Scotland  together  in  Second 
Month.  The  first  meeting  we  had  in  that  nation  was  at 
Allassudin  [Lessudwyn  near  Kelso],  where  Walter  Scott 
lived,  that  had  been  early  convinced,  and  suffered  for 
truth  ;  and  being  a  man  of  an  estate,  the  meeting  was 
kept  in  his  house.  But  when  we  came,  he  refused  to  have 
the  meeting  in  his  own  house,  or  to  go  to  it  where  it  was 
in  another  friend’s  house  in  the  town,  alledging,  that 
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meetings  were  but  a  form,  and  every  man  might  worship 
God  as  well  in  his  own  house  as  in  a  meeting  ;  and  so 
withdrew  himself.  Both  he,  and  several  of  his  children 
that  were  once  hopeful,  forsook  Truth  and  Friends,  and 
the  meeting  was  lost  afterwards. ”7 

James  Halliday  attended  Edinburgh  Yearly 
Meeting  and  was  one  of  four  Friends  who  were  willing  to 
go  to  the  next  Monthly  Meeting  at  Bimerside  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  heal  the  breach  among 
Friends  at  Lessudwyn.*  Isabel  Fell  of  Swarthmoor 
was  reported  to  be  “  on  her  way  to  Scotland  ”  in  Fifth 
Month.* 

1679 

Peter  Fearon  and  George  Rooke,  both  of  Cumber¬ 
land.  *+  These  were  probably  the  two  worthy  Friends  who, 
it  is  recorded,  traversed  Scotland  this  year  on  foot  by 
the  advice  of  that  eminent  elder  George  Fox,’'  because 
the  Covenanters  being  then  in  open  rebellion,  the  travellers 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  deprived  of  their 
horses  :  ''  And  so  following  their  master’s  business  in  the 
innocency  of  the  Truth,  they  were  preserved  and  visited 
the  meetings  of  Friends  without  much  interruption  or 
disturbance  and  had  comfortable  opportunities  with  them 
who  were  glad  of  their  visit,  having  suffered  greatly  by; 
the  armies.”® 

1680 

Elizabeth  Huntingdon  of  Cumberland,  and  Frances 
Liddle  were  together  visiting  Friends  in  Scotland  for 
three  months  early  in  the  year.  The  former  died  shortly 
after  her  return  home,  ‘‘aged  little  more  than  22. ”9 
Christopher  Story.^ 

1681 

John  Burn  YEAT  and  Peter  Fern  (probably  Fear  on), 3 
George  Rooke.®  Robert  Wardell  of  Sunderland  was 
at  Edinburgh  in  the  Ninth  Month.^ 

1682 

James  Halliday,^*  3  Robert  Wardell.3 

I 

1683 

James  Dickinson  and  a  young  man  belonging  to  a 
Meeting  on  the  Scottish  border  journeyed  on  foot  through- 
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out  Scotland.  They  proceeded  as  far  as  Aberdeen,  where 
they  met  with  George  Rooke  and  Andrew  Taylor  of 
Cumberland.  Whilst  they  were  at  Aberdeen,  they  had  a 
meeting  on  board  a  ship  containing  Friends  bound  for 
New  Jersey.*® 

1684 

John  Burnyeat  and  John  Tiffin  of  Cumberland 
visited  Scotland  together.*® 

1685 

Peter  Fearon  and  John  Taylor  of  Cumberland,^ 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  “  travelled  three  or  four  times  ” 
in  Scotland. 

1687 

James  Fletcher  of  Lancashire  visited  Friends 
throughout  Scotland.** 

1688 

Richard  Ashby  of  London,3  Elizabeth  Dickinson 
of  Cumberland,^  William  Fell.3 

1690 

John  Bain,  a  young  man  who  died  at  Ury  in  the 
autumn  whilst  visiting  Friends  there.  Peter  Fern, 3 
James  Dickinson,  and  another  Friend.”  It  was  a 
time  when  there  were  great  troubles  in  the  nation,  but  the 
Lord  preserved  us  in  every  way.”*® 

1691 

Christopher  Story  and  Thomas  Blair  were  at 
Glasgow  in  Fourth  Month,  where  they  were  barbarously 
abused  ;  proceeding  to  the  house  of  Hew  Wood,  a  worthy 
ministering  Friend  at  Hamilton,  gardener  to  the  Duke 
there,  they  penned  an  account  of  their  sufferings,  entitled 
A  Looking-glass  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Glasgow^  James  Halliday  and  Robert  Wardell 
were  at.  a  meeting  in  Glasgow  in  Ninth  Month,  whence 
they,  with  other  Friends,  were  haled  to  prison,  and  in  the 
evening  the  two  English  Friends  were  driven  “  out  of  the 
toun  although  it  was  dark  night.”*  Robert  Barrow 
and  John  Thompson  of  Westmorland;  the  former  was  at 
Kingswells,  near  Aberdeen,  in  Eleventh  Month,  whence  he 
wrote  a  letter  telling  of  the  sufferings  of  Friends  at 
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Glasgow.^*  Timothy  Tounson  and  William  Fell  both 
of  Lancashire.  3 

1692 

JohnBowstead  of  Cumberland,"3  Leonard  Fell  and 
his  companion  Timothy  Harrison/- 3  George  Rooke/4 
Robert  Wardell.=*  Thomas  Rudd  of  Yorkshire,  “who 
had  a  testimony  through  the  streets  and  towns  in  britain 
was  put  in  prison  in  Ed*^  (by  on  bailzie  Chartres  through 
the  instigation  of  the  priests)  .  .  .  but  was  let  out  the 

next  day.'’*  Thomas  Story  of  Cumberland,  who  also 
travelled  extensively  in  Scotland  this  year,  gives  some 
interesting  particulars  of  Thomas  Rudd’s  proceedings. 
It  appears  that  the  good  man  “  had  been  several  Times 
through  the  City  and  Colleges  of  Edinburgh,  crying  Wo 
to  the  Sandy  Foundation  with  some  other  Words  of  the  like 
Import.”  Then  as  the  Friends  were  about  to  leave 
Edinburgh  after  attending  the  Quarterly  Meeting  there, 
“  the  Concern  returned  upon  Thomas  Rudd  to  go  again 
thro’  the  City  ;  and,  after  great  Exercise  and  Travel  in 
Spirit,  he  became  willing,  and  went  :  And  the  most  of 
his  Message  was  in  these  Words,  Ho  !  all  People  ;  0  All 
he  warned  this  Day,  to  fear  before  the  Lord,  the  mighty  God 
of  Heaven  and  Earth  ;  and  every  one  turn  from  the  Evil 
of  your  Ways.  He  had  a  Voice  suited  to  the  Measure  of- 
his  Words,  with  an  innocent  Boldness  in  his  Countenance, 
frequently  lifting  his  Right-hand  towards  Heaven  as  he 
passed  along,  which  was  with  a  slow  and  grave  Pace.” 
After  his  commital  to  the  Tolbooth,  Thomas  Story  and 
other  Friends  visited  him  there,  supped  with  him  and  had 
a  religious  opportunity  in  “  an  Apartment  made  of  Deal, 
called  the  Quakers  High-Room,  made  by  Friends  in  Time 
of  greater  Persecution  for  their  own  Convenience.”  From 
Edinburgh,  Thomas  Rudd,  Thomas  Story  and  John 
Bowstead  proceeded  to  the  North  of  Scotland  as  far  as 
Inverness,  the  two  latter  Friends  sharing  more  or  less  in 
Thomas  Rudd’s  “  Concern.”^3  Thomas  Wilson,  in 
company  with  James  Dickinson,  both  of  Cumberland,  on 
their  return  from  a  visit  to  America,  landed  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland  and  thence  travelled  home  by  land.^° 
Jean  Hall, 3  Benjamine  Brown,  “  a  deep  man  of 
e::!periences.”  *-3 
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1693 

Thomas  Story,  John  Bowstead  and  Thomas  Rudd 
having  returned  to  Ury  early  in  First  Month,  parted 
company,  T.  R.  revisiting  Aberdeen,  whilst  the  two  other 
Friends  proceeded  to  Leith  and  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards 
travelled  through  the  West  of  Scotland,  where  they  were 
rejoined  by  Thomas  Rudd  and  had  many  stirring  adven¬ 
tures.  ^3  John  Carlisle  of  Carlisle  was  at  a  meeting  in 
Glasgow  in  Fifth  Month,  and  as  he  was  att  prayer  there 
Came  some  young  men  who  stoped  his  mouth  and  put  a 
hat  upon  his  head  &  last  of  all  Caryed  him  by  ye  arms 
down  stairs  unto  y®  Close  still  praying  as  they  Caried  him 
and  then  they  let  him  go  &  we  satt  down  again.'’* 
George  Hall  and  James  Halliday  were  in  Glasgow  in 
Fifth  Month,  when,  as  the  ‘'Record  of  Sufferings”  tells  us, 
“  We  few  in  this  place  and  some  country  friends  w*  James 
haliday  and  Georg  Hall  from  England  [there  were  seventeen 
Friends  in  all,  four  of  them  women]  being  mett  togither 
two  men  Caled  Elders  with  severall  toun  oficers  came  upon 
us  who  said  they  had  orders  from  the  magistrats  to  drag 
&  draw  us  out  to  the  streets  they  did  very  violently  & 
they  had  brought  us  to  ye  streett  they  seemed  to  leav 
us  to  ye  will  of  ye  rable  but  we  said  if  y*  magistrats  have 
sett  you  upon  us  y“  take  us  to  y“  &  not  leave  us  to  be 
abused  by  ye  rable  y^  on  of  y®  Elders  went  befor  us  unto 
ye  pro  vest  and  shewed  him  yt  he  had  been  skealing  [t.e. 
breaking  up]  ye-Qwakers  meetting  ...  &  when  he 

saw  us  Coming  near  him  he  sought  to  go  away  but  on  of 
us  said  is  this  to  protect  us,  to  send  &  drag  us  out  and 
leave  us  to  the  hands  of  a  Cruel  rable,  y“  he  commanded 
ye  oficers  to  put  us  in  prison  ye  q^  they  did  in  a  naisty 
backe  room  .  .  .  [where]  there  was  not  [any]  seat 

.  .  .  but  ye neasty  floor.”*  Reuben  Satterthwaite,^ 

George  Knife  and  James  Wyldman,  “  three  worthy 
young  men  in  the  service  of  the  Gospel. ”3 

1694 

Jonathan  Tyler,  Mary  Robinson  and  Margaret 
Stordie.3  “  A  very  worthy  English  woman  Friend 
[Helen  Stockdaill]  who  had  a  singular  presence  of  the 
Lord  attending  her.” 3  ‘"A  very  honest  ancient  friend 
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from  Cork  ”  Jasper  Tregoes,3  Thomas  Wilson  and 
William  Greenup."® 

“  Dear  John  Gratton  (an  ancient  and  worthy  friend) 
with  his  honest  companion  Thomas  Aldam  “  were  at 
Aberdeen  Quarterly  Meeting  in  Sixth  Month  ”3  :  whilst 
Robert  Hill,  “  an  English  Friend,”  had  been  there  the 
previous  month,  and  visited  Edinburgh  afterwards. 3 
Peter  Gardner  of  Suffolk,  a  weighty  man  of  a  discern¬ 
ing  spirit,”  had  many  remarkable  meetings  amongst 
Friends  in  the  North  of  Scotland.  He  was  taken  ill  of 
small-pox  on  his  way  home  and  ‘Maid  down  the  body  ” 
at  Carlisle  early  in  the  following  year.  William  Hynds 
and  Henry  Payton  of  Worcestershire  were  at  Aberdeen 
in  Fourth  Month  ;  and  James  Leech  of  Berwick  in  the 
Eleventh  Month.3  Thomas  Wilson  and  William 
Greenup."® 

1695 

“  Dear  Ancient  Leonard  Fell  .  .  once  again 

come  to  visit  and  Incourage  [Friends]  in  the  Ancient 
Spring  of  Life  ”  with  Nicholas  Jackson  as  companion. 
“  Also  two  honest  young  men  of  Cumberland,”  named 
Thomas  Wilkinson  and  William  Armstrong,  the  latter 
“a  Scotsman  born  and  of  Scots  parents. ”3  Jasper 
Tregoes."5 

1696 

Reuben  Satterthwaite  of  Lancashire  and  George 
Knipe  of  Lancashire  travelled  in  Scotland  together. 9 
Anthony  Sharp  of  Dublin  visited  Scotland,  probably 
during  this  year.  "4 

Thomas  Story  accompanied  by  Henry  Atkinson, 
“  a  very  tender  and  hopeful  young  Man,  but  had  not 
appeared  in  a  publick  Ministry ;  though  Truth  was 
working  in  him  towards  it.” "3 

1697 

Jean  Ainsley  and  Jean  Robinson  from  Yorkshire,3 
Elihu  Johnson  and  his  companion  John  Bartinsle 
from  Lancashire,3  Aaron  Atkinson  and  William 
Armstrong  from  Cumberland.3  “  Our  dear  friend 
Daniel  Monro  and  his  dear  wife  ”  [Margaret]  from 
London  were  the  bearers  of  “  an  offering  of  love  ”  from 
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the ''  London  Correspondents  ”  and  another  Scottish  Friend 
for  poor  Friends  in  the  North,  there  being  ''  deep  suffer¬ 
ings  of  many  in  Scotland  by  reason  of  a  great  scarcity  of 

corn.”3 

1698 

The  following  Friends,  most  of  whom  were  “  publick,” 
were  at  Aberdeen  in  the  course  of  the  year  :  Mary 

Greenhow  (maiden  name  Robinson)  and  her  companion 
Janet  Latimer  from  Cumberland  :  dear  John  Carlyle 
YOR  &  John  Taylor,  both  publick ;  Elizabeth  Whitby  & 
Ann  Ord  from  Yorksh.  both  publick :  dear  Gershon  Boot 
[Boat]  &  Joshua  Northbolt  from  Ireland  both  publick  ; 
William  Hornowll  of  London  and  Samuell  Hunt  of 
Nottingham  both  publick  :  two  sweet  young  lads  on  foot 
two  brothers  both  publick  friends  called  Jonathan  and 
Thos.  Harrisons  ;  the  a  CumberH  &  the  2^  North- 
umberF  Fr^  :  two  honest  frinds  from  Cumber^,  Ancient 
David  Palmer  &  young  Jonathan  Ostell  :  two  Yorsh. 
young  men  Timothy  Tows  and  John  Ness  ;  two  worthy 
precious  frinds  from  Cumberland  Georg  Bewly  of 
Hyvegill  &  William  Greenock  [Greenup]  ;  2  Fr^s  from 
Yorkshire  John  Richardson  &  his  comp.  Samuell 
Pindar  :  honest  Christopher  Story  of  Cumb^  &  his 
wife  [Bridget]”3  This  year  probably  Samuel  Bownas 
of  Westmorland  and  Isaac  Alexander  visited  Scotland. 

''  We  set  forward  on  foot,”  says  Samuel  Bownas,  visiting  . 
part  of  Cumbd  in  our  way,  and  I  thought  Isaac  had  very 
fine  service,  so  much  superior  to  mine  that  after  him  I  was 
afraid  to  lessen  or  hurt  what  good  he  had  done,  &  before 
him  I  was  afraid  to  stand  in  his  way.”^^ 

John  Fothergill  paid  a  general  visit  to  Friends  in 
Scotland  “  .  .  .  And  tho’  we  met  with  abusive  Treat¬ 

ment  in  several  Places,  especially  at  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh,  by  the  mobbish  part  of  the  People  disturbing 
Friends  Meetings,  by  casting  Stones  or  any  other  matter 
at  hand  amongst  them,  which  was  a  very  frequent 
practice  and  continued  many  Years,  yet  we  were  preserved 
from  any  material  Hurt.”^^ 

1699 

Samuel  Watson  of  Yorkshire  travelled  in  Scotland 
with  his  daughter  Mercy  and  an  innocent  Friend  ” 
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named  Janet  Stow.^  James  Dickinson,  accompanied  by 
Jonathan  Burnyeat,  a  lad  of  little  more  than  twelve 
years  of  age,  of  whom  James  Dickinson  remarks,  “As  he 
was  very  young  and  had  not  travelled  in  Truth’s  service 
before,  a  concern  fell  upon  me  for  his  preservation  every 
way.  The  Lord  was  kind  to  us  and  bore  up  our  spirits  in 
all  our  exercises.”  They  were  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Edinburgh  and  suffered  much  from  the  violence  of  the  mob. 
“A  concern  came  upon  Jonathan  Burnyeat  to  write  a 
warning  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  which  was  after¬ 
wards  put  in  print.”"®  Henry  Mollineux  and  Daniel 
Rigby  from  Lancashire  and  Joseph  Penington  of 
Cumberland  “  on  a  visit  of  Love.  ”3  Mary  Mitchell 
of  Sussex  and  Sarah  Rayn  of  Yorkshire  ;  the  former  fell 
sick  of  the  small-pox  at  Aberdeen  and  died. 3 

William  F.  Miller. 

To  he  continued. 


^  Maria  Webb’s  Fells  of  Swarthmooy  Hall,  1865. 

^  MS.  Records  of  Edinburgh  Yearly  Meeting. 

3  MS.  Records  of  Aberdeen  Yearly  Meeting. 

4  Account  of  Stephen  Crisp,  1694,  P-  3^- 
s  Joseph  Smith’s  Catalogue. 

^  I  affray’s  Diary. 

Life  of  Christopher  Story,  1820. 

®  A  Collection  of  T estimonies ,  1760. 

9  Piety  Promoted. 

Journals  of  Thomas  Wilson  and  James  Dickinson,  1847. 
The  First  Publishers  of  Truth,  pp.  148-151. 

Collectitia,  pp.  365-366. 

^3  Journal  of  Thomas  Story,  1747. 

*4  Rutty’s  History,  1751. 

Journal  of  the  F.H.S.,  x.  163. 

Life  of  Samuel  Bownas. 

Life  of  John  Pother  gill,  1753. 


the  24  of  ^  1678. 

John  Ellson,  Cotton  Gadd,  Thomas  Ma[t]hewes  and  W™  Parker  ar 
desired  to  aqwaynt  the  Jfrynds  of  the  bull  &  mouth  meeting  that  Seuerall 
Poor  resorts  to  this  qwarter  whom  they  cannot  in  Concience  suffer  to  want 
that  they  desyre  that  they  would  soe  consider  off  it  as  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  in  this  &  such  lyke  cayses. — Minutes  of  Peel  M.M.  (in  D.). 


anb  ®ai?k  (Sngfte^t  1699' 


Swarthmore  y®  17^11  of  gt^  mo  99 
Dear  Grand  son  and  Grand  Daughter  English^ 

Jn  the  deare  and  tender  love  and  bowels  of  deuine  life 
J  doe  dearley  remember  you  and  write  these  few  lines 
vnto  you  as  a  testemony  therof  ;  desireing  you  to  keepe 
Close  to  the  Lords  powe  loue  and  life  and  theire  you  will 
grow  and  Abide  neare  the  lord  and  he  will  bide  neare  to 
you  as  you  abide  Jnwardly  to  him  ;  dear  Bethia  keepe 
vp  to  the  Lord  be  Content  with  his  will  what  euer  it  be 
for  yt  is  the  best  and  the  safest  for  thee  ;  waite  vpon  him  in 
obediunce  and  y*  is  'the  way  for  the  Lord  to  giue  thee  thy 
harts  desire  ;  it  is  longe  sin[c]e  J  wrote  to  thee  or  heard 
from  thee  but  J  doe  not  forget  thee  thou  art  often  before 
me  ;  J  heard  by  two  jfriends  yt  thou  was  at  the  Wells 
in  Yorkeshire  and  was  pretty  well  which  J  was  glad  of 
J  haue  not  heard  from  thy  Mother3  but  once  since  shee 
Came  jfrom  ye  Bath  :  but  J  hope  shee  is  well  ;  J  haue 
had  two  Letters  JTrom  thy  sister  Dickes^  and  one  jifrom 
hir  Husband;  the[y]  are  verry  well  and  Lines  very  well 
and  Comfortably  ;  if  thou  would  but  write  to  thy  Mother 
how  it  is  with  thee  euery  way  ;  and  shee  would  Lett 
me  know  J  cann  doe  noe  more  but  pray  to  almighty  god 
for  you  all  and  J  trust  and  hope  y®  Lord  his  blessinge  and 
grace  may  rest  vpon  you  haueing  this  opertunity  by  this 
jifriend  J  was  willinge  to  write  to  you  these  few  lines  to 
let  you  know  y*  the  Lord  has  presaued  me  in  health  euer 
since  J  came  from  London ;  J  have  writen  to  my 
Daughter  Morriss  and  J  desire  thee  to  gett  it  to  hir  for  J 

*  Original  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Rogers,  of  Falmouth, 
by  whom  a  photograph  of  the  same  has  been  presented  to  D. 

2  Bethiah  Rous,  born  1666,  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Margaret 
(Fell)  Rous.  She  married  David  English  of  Pontefract  in  1692,  and  they 
had  three  children — Nathaniel,  Thomas  and  Benjamin, 

3  Margaret  Rous,  nie  Fell  (c.  1633-1706),  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Margaret  and  Judge  Fell. 

4  Anne  (1671-1709),  daughter  of  John  and  Margaret  Rous,  married 
Benjamin  Dykes,  or  Dix,  as  his  second  wife. 

s  Isabel  Yeamans,  n&e  Fell,  married  Abraham  Morrice  in  1689,  as 
his  second  wife. 
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haue  not  written  to  hir  since  J  came  jTrom  London  it  is 
but  a  Chance  wee  Cann  get  any  thinge  sent  into  your 
parts  My  Daughter  Abraham^  and  hir  Son^  has  there 
deare  Loues  dearly  Remembred  vnto  you  hir  husband 
is  Now  at  London  presoner  for  tythe  noe  more  but  my 
Loue  and  prayers  for  you  from  your  Deare  Grand  Mother 

M  :  : 

^  Rachel  Fell  (1653-1732)  married  Daniel  Abraham  in  1683, 

’  John  Abraham,  1687-1771,  the  only  child  who  grew  to  maturity. 


GEORGE  VAUX,  1832-1915 

GAIN  we  have  to  record,  with  regret,  the  decease 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  of  one  of  our 
stalwart  supporters.  George  Vaux  of  Philadelphia 
and  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania  passed  away 
suddenly,  yet  gently,  on  the  20th  of  April,  in 
his  eighty-third  year,  and  the  funeral  took  place  in 
the  private  family  burial  ground  on  his  Bryn  Mawr 
estate  on  the  23rd.  For  some  time  before  his  death 
he  had  been  in  feeble  health,  and  in  consequence 
of  failing  sight  was  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
his  secretary  for  assistance  in  his  work.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  limitations  he  maintained  to  the  last 
a  keen  interest  in  affairs  and  in  his  favourite  pursuits, 
which  included  historical,  genealogical  and  antiquarian 
research.  He  was  the  eighth  of  ten  who  have  borne  the 
name  from  circa  1600  to  the  present  time,  as  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  an  article  from  his  own  pen  in  vol.  vi.  of 
The  Journal,  1909.  Probably  no  one  in  Philadelphia 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  records  of  Friends  there, 
the  condition  and  orderly  arrangement  of  which  will 
be  a  lasting  memorial  of  his  care  and  oversight.  He  was 
a  man  of  natural  ability,  which  he  devoted  to  business 
pursuits  and  also  to  educational  and  philanthropic 
activities.  He  was  President  of  the  Friends  Historical 
Society  1907-8,  and  has  frequently  assisted  the  Editor 
by  contributions  and  correspondence  upon  a  variety 
of  subjects.  For  further  particulars  respecting  him  see 
The  Friend  for  21st  of  May,  1915.  Isaac  Sharp. 
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Bootham  School  Register,  compiled  under  the  direction  of  a 
Committee  of  the  Old  York  Scholars’  Association,  1914  (York : 
Delittle,  Fenwick  &  Co.,  6s.  6d.  net),  owes  much  to  the  support 
and  industry  of  Francis  C.  Clayton  and  others.  Its  291  pages  of 
excellent  clear  type  afford  good  reading  for  old  Bootham  boys. 
The  names  of  present  boys  and  of  old  boys  still  living  are  printed 
in  large  block  type,  at  once  distinguishable  from  the  names  of  the 
dead.  Here  one  may  read  the  history  of  the  early  veterans  from 
1829  when  the  School  was  taken  over  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  recall 
memories  of  one’s  own  contemporaries,  their  school  exploits  and  hobbies, 
and  learn  in  what  ways  they  have  distinguished  themselves  in  after  life. 
Amongst  the  honoured  dead  may  be  mentioned  Jacob  and  John  Bright ; 
Joseph  Firth  Bottomley  Firth;  Thomas  Harvey ;  Henry  Stanley  Newman  ; 
Sir  Joseph  Whitwell  Pease,  Bart.;  Stanley  Pumphrey;  David  Richard¬ 
son;  John  Stephenson,  John  Wilhelm  and  Joshua  Rowntree ;  Frederic 
and  Henry  Seebohm ;  John  Foster  Spence;  Daniel  Hack  and  James  Hack 
Tuke ;  Robert  Spence  Watson  ;  Thomas  Whitwell,  with  many  others  who 
have  done  great  service  for  the  State,  locally  or  imperially,  have  m.ade 
their  mark  as  scientists,  or  filled  useful  places  as  Ministers,  Church  officers 
or  Educationists  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Not  less  distinguished  are  the 
names  of  many  living  men  whom  it  would,  perhaps,  be  invidious  in  this 
short  notice  to  single  out. 

On  the  amusing  side,  under  Henry  Binns  is  recorded  the  conspiracy 
of  that  worthy  Quaker  Minister,  along  with  John  Bright  and  George 
Mennell,  to  run  away  from  school  for  America.  They  were  all  caught 
flagranti  delicto — Binns  on  leaving  the  premises ;  Bright,  who  started 
second,  on  the  Tadcaster  Road  ;  Mennell,  who  reached  Leeds  on  foot,  was 
found  waiting  for  the  others  at  the  Inn  from  which  the  Liverpool  coach 
was  to  start  ! 

Amongst  the  excellent  illustrations  may  be  specially  mentioned 
the  grand  head  and  face  of  William  Tuke,  the  portrait  of  John  Ford  with 
its  rugged,  forceful  lines,  the  minutes  in  John  Ford’s  handwriting  of  the 
meeting  that  established  the  School  Natural  History  Society  in  1834, 
portraits  of  three  other  head  masters,  Fielden  Thorp,  John  Firth  Fryer, 
and  Arthur  Rowntree,  a  portrait  of  Miss  A.  B.  Woodhead,  and  lastly  the 
benevolent  features  of  the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Spence  Watson. 

[For  particulars  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Register  see  various 
references  in  “  Bootham.”] 


The  Older  Nonconformity  in  Kendal,  by  Francis  Nicholson  and  Ernest 
Axon  (Kendal :  Titus  Wilson,  8f  by  5f,  pp.  677,  21s.  net),  does  not  profess 
to  deal  with  Friends,  “  the  oldest  Nonconformists  in  the  town,”  except 
incidentally  ;  and  is  mainly  a  history  of  the  Unitarian  Chapel  and  the  two 
Nonconformist  Academies  of  Richard  Frankland,  M.A.,  and  Caleb 
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Rotherham,  D.D.  The  authors  show  that  Westmorland  was  not  favour¬ 
able  soil  for  Presb5d;erianism,  and  regard  (p.  33)  the  introduction  of 
Quakerism  as  “  the  remarkable  episode  in  the  religious  history  of  the 
county.  They  consider  that  other  Nonconformists  had  no  great  strength 
in  the  town  during  the  early  Restoration  Period,  chiefly  because  (p.  80) 
the  Quakers  had  “  drawn  into  their  Society  the  bulk  of  those  who  would 
otherwise  have  made  the  staunchest  Nonconformists.”  The  early 
Unitarian  teaching  in  Kendal  seems  to  have  come  (p.  34)  from  a  Friend, 
Robert  Colli  [n]son,  but  it  should  be  added  that  he  soon  found  himself  at 
variance  in  other  ways  with  the  Quaker  leaders,  and  was  denied  by  them 
in  1656.  (See  “Beginnings  of  Quakerism,”  pp.  344,  345.)  There  are  useful 
references  to  George  Walker,  the  Quaker  surgeon  who  was  implicated 
in  the  Kaber  Rigg  plot  of  October,  1663  (p.  90),  to. Gervase  Benson  {passim), 
and  to  Thomas  Camm  (pp.  249-256). 


The  Contribution  of  Nonconformity  to  Education  until  the  Victorian 
Era,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Whitley,  M.A.  (Secretary  of  the  Baptist 
Historical  Society),  finds  a  place  in  “  The  Educational  Record,”  June, 
1915.  After  speaking  of  the  steady  interest  of  Friends  in  education  from 
the  earliest  days  he  says  :  “  Specially  noteworthy  is  their  care  for  girls  ; 
in  1681  at  Aberdeen  their  mistress  saw  not  only  to  book-learning,  but  to 
their  being  taught  to  support  themselves  by  the  weaving  of  stockings.” 

Summing  up  the  work  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  Dr.  Whitley  says  :  “Thus 
we  may  even  say  that  the  effective  impulse  towards  the  nation  assuming 
the  duty  of  educating  all  children  was  given  by  a  Friend.”^ 

In  connection  with  the  practice  of  using  Latin  text  books  we  read  : 
“  To  adopt  English  meant  to  cut  off  pupils  from  the  stream  of  continental 
life  and  thought  ....  the  question  was  ignored  by  most  English^ 
teachers,  but  it  was  deliberately  faced  and  discussed  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  ....  A  meeting  of  schoolmasters  was  called  [1705]  .  .  . 

After  some  prolonged  deliberation,  it  was  decided  to  disuse  Virgil,  Horace, 
Juvenal,  Terence,  Ovid,  Erasmus,  iEsop’s  fables,  Corderius,  etc.,  which 
had  hitherto  been  used  by  Friends  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the 
Latin  tongue.” 

Whilst  they  discarded  these  authors  as  “heathenish,”,  and  “not 
agreeable  to  truth,”  they  were  not,  says  Dr.  Whitley,  “  averse  to  Latin 
as  Latin,”  but  revised  Lily’s  grammar,  and  did  not  “  eschew  the  ancients.” 

Mention  is  made  of  the  educational  efforts  of  William  Penn  and  John 
Bellers,  and  a  tribute  is  paid  to  the  Society  of  Friends  as  pioneers  in  the 
work  of  Adult  Schools  now  widely  spread  over  the  country. 


Rawdon  and  its  History,  by  James  H.  Palliser  (Rawdon,  to  be  obtained 
from  the  author,  pp.  108,  2s.  6d.  net),  contains  a  picture  and  interesting 

^  Joseph  Lancaster  was  only  in  membership  with  Friends  for  some 
thirteen  years,  but  Friends  were  amongst  his  warmest  supporters,  and 
after  his  time  to  a  large  extent  carried  on  the  British  Schools  of  the  country. 
When  these  gave  place  to  Board  Schools,  many  Friends  exchanged  British 
School  management  for  work  upon  School  Boards. 
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particulars  regarding  the  Meeting  House  erected  in  1697  J  “  the  of&ce  of 
caretaker  has  been  for  many  years,  and  is  still,  held  by  the  first  scholar 
on  the  girls’  side  at  Rawdon.  This  forms  an  interesting  link  between 
the  Meeting  and  the  School,  which  have  been  closely  associated  for  more 
than  sixty  years  ”  (p.  73). 

The  oldest  minute  book  (presumably  Preparative  Meeting)  is  dated 
1693,  when  Friends  met  for  worship  and  business  in  private  houses.  In 
1825,  “  Two  Friends  were  appointed  as  librarians  and  to  have  charge  of 
the  clock.  Query,  when  and  why  was  the  clock  removed,  and  where  was 
it  situated  ?  Was  it  found  too  attractive  to  the  children  from  the  School, 
or  did  some  Friends  object  to  its  presence  ?  ” 

The  eighth  Swarthmore  Lecture,  entitled  The  Quest  for  Truth,  was 
delivered  by  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Central  Hall,  West¬ 
minster.  (Headley,  pp.  128,  is.  net.) 

Edward  Grubb  has  brought  out  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  The  True 
Way  of  Life,  which  was  first  published  in  1909  in  answer  to  Mr.  J.  St. 
Loe  Strachey’s  “  A  New  Way  of  Life  ”  in  which  he  supported  Compulsory 
Military  Training.  Of  the  new  edition  the  author  says  in  the  Preface : 
“  This  is  really  a  new  book.  ...  I  have  now  dropped  a  large  part 
of  the  purely  controversial  matter,  and  have  tried  to  present  an  inde¬ 
pendent  statement  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  Christian  Way  of  Life, 
with  special  reference  to  War.”  (Headley,  pp.  151,  is.  net.) 

The  Present  Day  Message  of  Quakerism,  by  Charles  M.  Woodman 
(to  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  “The  American  Friend,”  Richmond, 
Ind.,  $1.00  net,  pp.  106).  The  author  in  a  Foreword  explains  that 
the  book  is  the  outcome  of  “  messages  ”  given  week  by  week  at  the 
Friends’  Church,  Portland,  Maine.  He  covers  his  subject  in  four 
chapters  entitled:  “The  Basis  of  the  Quaker  Faith,”  “The  Guide  of 
the  Quaker  Life,”  “The  Creed  of  the  Quaker  Church,”  “The  Field  of 
the  Quaker  Message.” 

A  cutting  from  The  Brooklyn  Sun,  issued  30th  of  May,  1915,  from 
the  pen  of  “  D.G.”  [sent  us  by  Daniel  Gibbons,  a  member  of  the  Friends 
Historical  Society],  refers  to  the  “beliefs”  of  the  well-known  agnostic. 
Colonel  R.  G.  Ingersoll. 

He  desires  “  to  preserve  of  him  ”  the  following,  having  heard  the 
story  “  from  Jonah  Rees  himself,”  whom  he  describes  as  “a  most 
conscientious  truthful  man,” 

Jonah  Rees,  “  a  well-known  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and 
one  ‘appearing  in  the  ministry  ’  occasionally,”  whilst  in  the  employ  of  a 
Quaker  attorney  of  New  York,  Wilson  M.  Powell,  frequently  met 
Ingersoll  in  the  course  of  business.  “It  was  inevitable,”  says  “D.G.,” 
“that  the  Quaker  and  the  great  agnostic  should  touch  often  ”  on  the 
deep  mysteries  of  life,  and  on  one  occasion  the  Colonel  said  to  Jonah 
Rees  : — “  Rees,  if  I  could  tell  you  what  my  conception  of  the  unknown  is, 
it  would  be  the  greatest,  grandest,  mightiest  thing  the  human  soul  could 
fancy.” 
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If  we  remember  rightly,  this  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which 
the  inner  soul  of  the  man  broke  through  the  cloud  of  negation  that 
enwrapped  it.  His  pathetic  utterance  on  the  death  of  a  saintly  sister 
was  a  testimony  to  the  strength  of  a  Christian  life,  and  almost  amounted 
to  a  confession  of  the  weakness  of  the  agnostic  position. 

My  Villa  Garden,  by  Samuel  Graveson  (London  :  Headley,  2s.  6d. 
net,  124  pp.,  with  30  illustrations,  six  in  colour).  In  nothing, 
perhaps,  is  the  value  of  a  little  practical  experience  so  apparent 
as  in  gardening.  Most  amateur  gardeners  who  have  indulged  their 
ambitions  reach  a  point  where  they  yearn  for  the  guidance  of  a 
confrere  whose  toil  through  the  elementary  stages  is  past,  and  who, 
aided  by  nothing  but  his  own  gumption,  has  successfully  applied  the 
bewildering  multiplicity  of  instructions  and  hints  found  in  the  gardening 
books  and  papers.  My  Villa  Garden  just  fills  this  need  of  the 
confrere.  Its  pages  give  the  impression  of  a  pleasing,  practical  result, 
attained  by  painstaking  care,  observation,  and  watchfulness.  The 
book  makes  pleasant  reading,  and  is  certainly  calculated  to  stir  the 
imagination  as  to  the  possibilities  even  of  a  small  town  garden. 

A  privately  printed  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Gwendolen  Crewdson 
(1872-1913)  has  been  presented  to  the  Reference  Library  by  her  brother, 
Wilson  Crewdson,  the  writer  of  the  introductory  pages.  It  contains 
the  sermon  preached  by  Rev.  C.  J.  N.  Child,  M.A.,  at  the  unveiling  of  a 
tablet  at  Girt  on,  “  To  the  loved  and  honoured  memory  of  Gwendolen 
Bevan  Crewdson,  Student,  Librarian,  Junior  Bursar  and  generous 
friend  of  this  College.”  This  is  followed  by  notices  of  her  life  from  the 
“Girton  Review”  and  the  “St.  Leonards  School  Gazette,” also  the  sketch 
from  the  pen  of  Richard  Westlake  (recently  deceased)  which  appeared 
in  the  issue  of  “The  Friend”  for  20th  of  February,  1914.  The  booklet 
is  the  inspiring  record  of  a  life  of  rare  beauty,  of  “  singleness  of  vision 
and  aim,”  summed  up  in  the  words,  “  I  wish  to  make  something  of  my 
life.”  In  four  portraits  at  different  ages,  one  of  which  appeared  in  the 
issue  of  “The  Friend  ”  above  referred  to,  the  sweetness  of  expression  is 
the  outward  mark  of  the  soul  within. 

Japan  our  Ally  (London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1915,  36  pp.,  2d.),  by 
Wilson  Crewdson,  M.A.,  Member  of  Council,  Royal  Asiatic  Society ; 
Vice-President  Japan  Society;  etc.,  etc.,  condenses  into  a  few  illumin¬ 
ating  pages  the  history  of  European  relations  with  Japan  from  the 
landing  of  Portuguese  adventurers  in  1542  to  the  present  friendship 
with  England.  A  preface  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Claude  M.  Macdonald, 
P.C.,  G.C.M.G.,  etc.,  gives  “this  admirable  little  brochure  ”  a  good  send- 
ofi,  combining  some  of  its  salient  points  with  reminiscences  of  Sir  Claude’s 
own  experience  during  the  twelve  years  in  which  he  represented  Great 
Britain  in  Japan. 

After  first  welcoming  foreigners,  Japan  became  suspicious  of  the 
development  of  their  intrigues  and  entered  upon  a  period  of  exclusion 
of  outside  influence  and  a  period  of  internal  peace  extending  over  two 
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and  a  half  centuries.  The  last  sixty  years,  however,  have  witnessed  a 
remarkable  change  from  the  date  of  the  first  treaty  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  in  1854.  During  this  time  the  Japanese  have  shown  “an 
aptitude  for  progress  ”  almost  unrivalled  in  history.  On  to  their  ancient 
conservative  civilisation  was  grafted  a  new  spirit  under  the  influence 
of  the  works  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer  and  Jeremy  Bentham, 
until  in  1889  a  Constitution,  based  upon  European  methods,  was  estab¬ 
lished,  and  a  National  Assembly  was  set  up.  Under  the  early  treaties 
with  Japan,  foreign  residents  were  excluded  from  Japanese  criminal 
and  civil  jurisdiction.  In  1899  Great  Britain  led  the  way  in  releasing 
Japan  from  this  intolerable  system  and  the  other  Powers  soon  followed. 
Thus  it  took  little  more  than  forty  years  for  Japan  to  rise  from  “  Oriental 
feudalism  ”  to  a  system  of  government  in  which  her  people  counted  for 
something  and  her  laws  were  respected  by  foreign  countries. 

The  rapid  progress  of  Japan  during  these  early  years  of  the  present 
century  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  and  is  well  summed  up 
in  the  concluding  pages  of  Mr.  Crewdson’s  interesting  essay. 


The  Cymdeithas  Lien  Cymru  has  reprinted,  as  Number  III. 
of  the  Red  Series,  the  rare  tract  written  in  1654  by  Alexaifder 
Griffiths,  entitled  Strena  V avasoriensis ,  a  New  Years  Gift  for  the 
Welsh  Itinerants,  Or  a  Hue  and  Cry  after  Mr.  Vavasor  Powell, 
Metropolitan  of  the  Itinerants,  and  one  of  the  Executioners  of 
the  Gospel,  by  colour  of  the  late  Act  for  the  Propagation  thereof  in 
Wales  (March,  1915,  privately  printed  by  William  Lewis,  Ltd.,  Cardiff). 
Vavasor  Powell  (1617-1670)  was  a  notable  Welsh  preacher  at  a  time 
when  Wales  was  in  a  state  of  great  spiritual  destitution.  For  his  relation 
to  the  Quaker  movement,  see  “  Beginnings  of  Quakerism,”  pp.  207-209. 
His  congregations  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  source  out  of  which  sprang 
the  groups  of  Friends  in  Mid-Wales,  and  his  system  of  itinerant  preachers 
closely  resembled  the  Quaker  “Publishers  of  Truth.”  The  piece  now 
reprinted  is  adverse  to  Powell,  whose  opinions  and  actions  are  bitterly 
criticized,  especially  his  opposition  to  tithes.  There  is  no  reference  to 
Quakerism,  which  only  reached  Wales  in  1655. 


Richard  Beck  and  Perceval  Lucas  contribute  an  excellent  pedigree 
of  the  Beck  family  to  The  Pedigree  Register  for  March  and  June,  1915, 
wherein  the  following  Quaker  families  are  linked  up: — Giles,  Drayton, 
Head,  Tylor,  etc. 

The  June  issue  of  The  Pedigree  Register  also  contains  articles  by 
Joseph  J.  Green,  entitled  “  Fly-Leaf  Inscriptions  and  Family  Registers,” 
in  connection  with  the  families  of  Arnold,  Markes,  Robson,  Pease  and 
Hedley. 


The  ^  Friends’  Central  Study  Committee  has  issued  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Lists  of  Courses  of  Study  and  Text  Books,  intended  for  the 
help  of  those  wishing  to  form  Study  Circles.  (To  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary,  Elsie  M.  Smith,  Lynhurst,  Hoddesdon,  Herts.) 


(llo^e0  an5  Ouertce 

D.=The  Reference  Library  of  London  Y.M.,  at  Devonshire  House, 
Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C. 


John  Cam[m]  Employed  by 
THE  Dublin  Society,  1749. — The 
following  is  an  extract  from  A 
History  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
by  H.  F.  Berry,  1915  : — 

“We  find  among  the  early 
records  the  following  notice, 
which  was  issued  in  March,  1749  : 
‘  The  Dublin  Society  takes  this 
opportunity  to  inform  the  public 
that  they  have  engaged  Mr.  John 
Cam  [a  Quaker],  well  skilled  in 
English  husbandry,  and  making 
ploughs  and  carts  in  the  best 
manner,  to  attend  gentlemen  and 
farmers  in  the  country  as  an 
itinerant  husbandman,  to  advise 
them  in  the  right  way  of  plough¬ 
ing  and  managing  their  land 
for  the  growth  of  corn.  He  will 
carry  with  him  some  ploughs 
of  his  own  making,  etc.  Said 
Cam  will  set  out  from  Dublin 
on  Monday,  27th,  and  will  go  to 
Navan,  and  so  proceed  to  the 
rest  of  Co.  Meath,  and  the  Coun¬ 
ties  of  Kildare,  Carlow,  Kilkenny, 
etc.,  where  he  may  meet  growers 
of  corn  and  instruct  them  in  the 
right  way  of  tillage,  and  thereby 
save  labour,  expense,  and  time. 
A  letter  of  recommendation  will 
be  given  him  from  the  Society 
to  gentlemen  of  the  country,  and 
they  are  desired  to  give  him  a 
fair  opportunity  of  showing  his 
skill.’  ” 

[Edith  Webb,  Recording  Clerk 
of  Dublin  Y.M.,  in  answer  to  an 
enquiry,  writes  : — “  The  name 
Cam  or  Camm  does  not  occur  in 
the  Dublin  Register,  nor  in  that 
for  Cork — although  Friends  of 


that  name  emigrated  to  America 
from  Cork  in  1708,  according  to 
A.  C.  Myers’s  Immigration  of  the 
Irish  Quakers  into  Pennsylvania 
1682-iygo.  Besides  the  Registers 
I  have  also  looked  through 
Dublin  Monthly  Meeting  Proceed¬ 
ings  for  1749,  and  the  National 
Meeting’s  Minutes  for  the  same 
year,  and  the  Certificates  of 
Removal  Book,  thinking  the 
letter  of  recommendation  might 
have  been  inserted  in  it,  but  with¬ 
out  result.] 


Wanted — Evidences  of  Dis¬ 
tress  IN  England,  1692-1699. — 
I  should  be  glad  of  evidences 
from  Minutes  and  other  MS. 
records  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
of  the  distress  prevalent  in  Eng¬ 
land,  1692-1699  [as  a  result  'of 
war  and  the  failure  of  crops  for 
seven  years]  and  also  how  the 
same  was  dealt  with  in  the 
various  Meetings. — Charles  R. 
Simpson,  School  House,  Hartshill, 
nr,  Atherstone. 


A  Quakeress  and  George  II. 
“Thursday,  June  7. — His  Majesty 
went  to  the  house  of  Peers  and 
gave  the  royal  assent  to  [various] 
Acts. 

“  Afemale  quaker  who  was  in  the 
house  to  see  the  King  on  the 
throne,  began  to  hold  forth,  as 
soon  as  his  majesty  was  gone, 
against  the  vanity  of  dress,  and 
preached  for  half  an  hour.” — 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  1753,  p.  293. 
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Memorial  Tablet  on  Firbank 
Fell. — In  connection  with  the 
General  Meeting  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland  Friends,  a 
Meeting  for  Worship  was  held 
at  “  George  Fox’s  Pulpit  ”  on 
Firbank  Fell,  on  June  19,  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  great  gathering 
at  which  Fox  spoke  in  1652,  A 
tablet  bearing  the  following 
inscription  was  unveiled  : — 

“Let  your  Lives  Speak, 

“  Here  or  near  this  rock  George 
Fox  preached  to  above  one  thou¬ 
sand  ‘  seekers  ’  for  three  hours 
on  Sunday,  13th  June,  1652. 
Great  power  inspired  his  message, 
and  the  meeting  proved  of  first 
importance  in  gathering  the 
Society  of  Friends.  From  this 
fell  many  young  men  went  forth 
through  England,  with  the 
living  Word  in  their  hearts,  en¬ 
during  manifold  hardships  as 
‘  children  of  the  light  ’  and 
winning  multitudes  to  the  Truth.” 


William  and  Ann  Hobson 
(xii.  77). — Some  comment  on 
the  interesting  account  of  this 
man  in  the  last  number  of  The 
Journal  seems  to  be  called  for. 
His  father,  Joshua  Hobson,  was 
of  Southwark,  and  married  Martha 
Holmes,  not  Holms.  The  late 
George  Bax  Holmes  of  Horsham 
(1803-1887)  was  of  the  same  stock 
and  the  last  representative  of  the 
old  Quaker  families  resident  in 
that  town.  Doubtless  his  Sussex 
connection  through  his  mother 
made  William  Hobson  first  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  wife.  She  was, 
as  stated,  Ann,  daughter  of 
Caleb  Rickman,  of  Hookland  Park 
Farm  in  Shipley,  whose  grave  in 
Thakeham  Friends’  Burial  Ground 


is  one  of  the  two  there  which 
have  headstones,  not  in  his  case, 
however,  a  contemporary  one. 
There  is  a  drawing  of  the  old 
Quaker  home,  Hookland,  in  the 
Burrell  MSS.,  British  Museum  ; 
the  house  was  pulled  down  many 
years  ago.  Caleb  Rickman  was 
the  youngest  of  five  brothers  and 
three  sisters,  all  of  whom  left . 
descendants,  and  of  whom  five 
out  of  the  eight  are  still  represented 
in  the  Society  of  Friends.  His 
grandfather  was  John  Rickman, 
of  Hurstmonceux,  and  the  first 
Quaker  of  the  family.  It  should 
be  pointed  out,  as  the  name  Bore- 
ham  suggests  Essex,  that  Boreham 
Street,  the  place  of  his  burial  only, 
is  a  hamlet  in  Hurstmonceux. 
His  wife  was  Edwards  by  a  former 
marriage ;  she  was  a  daughter 
of  Clement  Knell  of  Lydd,  an 
early  Kent  Quaker.  The  name 
Knell  has  been  misread  in  early 
manuscripts  as  Knott,  and  so 
appears  in  the  printed  pedigree 
mentioned. 

William  Hobson’s  wife  could 
claim  through  her  mother  a  descent 
from  one  of  the  most  substantial 
and  staunch  early  Quakers  of 
Sussex,  Nicholas  Beard  of  Rot- 
tingdean,  who  was  converted  by 
the  preaching  of  George  Fox  in 
1655  (Camb,  Jnl.  i.  184).  Beard, 
who  died  in  1702,  at  a  great 
age,  and  was  the  father  of  twenty 
children  by  one  wife,  has  a  notice 
in  Piety  Promoted,  and,  of  course, 
figures  largely  in  Besse’s  Suffer¬ 
ings.  He  gave  the  Society  the 
Burial  Ground  at  Rottingdean, 
which  in  early  days  was  used  also 
by  the  Friends  of  Brighton,  Lewes, 
and  Newhaven ;  it  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  Friends,  and  available 
if  required. — Perceval  Lucas. 


Offtcere  for  ^oar  19154916. 


(pre0tbent : 

Isaac  Sharpless,  Sc.D.,  LL.D. 

(Haverford  College,  U.S.A.) 

(paef  (pre0tbenf0 : 

1903- 4.  Thomas  Hodgkin,  D.C.L.,  Litt.D. 

1904- 5.  John  Stephenson  Rowntree,  J.P. 

1905- 6.  William  Charles  Braithwaite,  B.A.^,  LL.B. 

1906- 7.  Francis  C.  Clayton,  J.P. 

1907- k  George  Vaux. 

1908- 9.  Joseph  Joshua  Green. 

1909- 10.  Frederick  G.  Cash. 

1910- 11.  A.  Neave  Brayshaw,  B.A.,  LL.B. 

1911- 12.  Amelia  Mott  Gummere. 

1912- 13.  William  Frederick  Miller. 

1913- 14.  J.  Ernest  Grubb,  J.P. 

1914- 15.  James  Herbert  Midgley,  J.P.,  B.Sc. 

Robert  H.  Marsh. 

^vtixmxtv : 

George  Benington. 

Isaac  Sharp,  B.A.  Norman  Penney,  F.S.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 
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Norman  Penney,  F.S.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 
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Christopher  Bowly,  J.P. 

George  Baynes  Wetherall. 

Francis  C.  Clayton,  J.P. 

Emily  Manners. 

Ernest  E.  Taylor. 

William  C.  Braithwaite,  B.A.,  LL.B. 

James  Herbert  Midgley,  J.P.,  B.Sc. 

Charlotte  Fell  Smith. 

Alfred  Kemp  Brown,  M.A.,  B.D. 

Charles  J.  Holdsworth,  J.P. 

A.  Neave  Brayshaw,  B.A.,  LL.B. 

Ex-Officio : 

Frederick  Andrews,  B.A.  (Clerk  of  Meeting  for  Sufferings). 
Anna  L.  Littleboy  (Clerk  of  Library  and  Printing  Committee). 
Isaac  Sharp,  B.A.  (Recording  Clerk). 

Norman  Penney,  F.S.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.  (Librarian). 
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M  (Kfimpee  of 

^T  was  my  privilege  the  other  day  to  stand  on  the 
i  moors  near  the  western  end  of  Nantucket  Island/  and 
look  over  the  site  of  the  earliest  English  settlement. 
The  high  wind  swept  so  strongly  from  the  direction 
of  **  the  Continent/’  that  even  the  huckleberry  bushes 
and  the  short  blades  of  yellow  grass  all  about  us  leaned 
away  from  the  northerly  gale — ''a  dry  nor’  easter/’ 
that  almost  blew  us  off  our  feet. 

As  we  looked  west  from  our  hill,  Tuckernuck  and 
Muskeget  Islands  were  on  the  horizon,  or  nearer. 
North  of  us,  on  the  cliff,  named  from  a  famous  Indian 
chief,  rose  the  pipe  of  the  waterworks  of  Wonnacomett, 
and  south  stretched  the  Hummocks”  to  the  ocean. 
Behind  us,  in  the  distance,  lay  the  old  town  of  Nantucket, 
whence  we  had  come.  All  about  us  was  hilly  ground, 
with  swampy  hollows,  filled  with  the  wonderful  flora 
for  which  the  Island  is  famous.  Beds  of  hibiscus,  and 
groups  of  the  exquisite  sabbatia,  with  many  others  as 
rare,  may  be  found  by  the  diligent  seeker,  and  there 
are  those  who  know  the  haunt  of  the  real  Scotch  heather, 
quite  at  home  on  the  moorland  so  like  its  native  hills. 
Some  of  the  many  ups  and  downs,  through  or  around 
which  we  passed,  are  the  old  cellar-holes  of  the  first 
English  comers  on  the  Island. 

Space  does  not  here  permit  to  relate  the  story  of  the 
early  settlement  by  the  English.  Indian  and  Norse  legend 
goes  far  back  in  date,  but  fact  begins  in  1641,  when 
James  Forrett,  as  agent  for  Lord  Sterling,  to  whom  all 
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the  lands  between  Cape  Cod  and  the  Hudson  River 
had  been  granted  by  the  Crown,  sold  this  Island  and  the 
two  smaller  ones  adjoining,  to  Thomas  Mayhew  of 
Watertown,  merchant,  and  his  son  of  the  same  name. 
Eighteen  years  later,  July  2,  1659,  Mayhew,  Senior, 
sold  to  the  nine  original  proprietors,  for  thirty  pounds 
and  two  Beaver  Hatts,  one  for  myself  and  one  for  my 
wife  ”  !  The  Indian  titles  were  secured,  but  since  the 
Sachems  were  given  to  deeding  land  owned  by  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  Sachem  instead  of  their  own,  certain  titles  to 
property  had  to  be  unravelled  with  much  heart-burning 
later  on  ! 

My  chief  impulse  to  visit  this  spot,  now  deserted  by 
the  inhabitants  in  favor  of  a  more  sheltered  site  for  their 
town,  came  from  an  afternoon  spent  poring  over  a  gift 
recently  made,  by  a  descendant,  to  the  Nantucket 
Historical  Society.  This  is  a  priceless  old  account  book 
once  belonging  to  Mary  Starbuck,  a  woman  who  deserves 
to  stand  in  our  Quaker  annals  beside  the  Margaret  Fells, 
Elizabeth  Hootons  and  Mary  Dyers  of  history. 

The  old  vellum  folio  measures  nine  by  eleven  inches, 
and  the  loops  for  the  leather  thongs  that  tied  it  together 
are  still  in  place.  It  is  the  third  in  point  of  age  of  any 
document  so  far  discovered  bearing  on  the  history  of 
early  Nantucket.  A  memorandum  inside  the  cover 
declares  it  to  begin  in  1662.  But  the  first  pages  are 
missing,  and  the  regular  entries  begin  Sept*^  '83,*' 
when  the  Indian  Cannontimuck  ”  was  paid  for  bringing 
barley,  turnaps,”  and  Indian  corn  (maize).  Much  of 
the  pioneer  life  can  be  built  up  from  this  fascinating  old 
book.  Trade  with  the  Indians  was  lively,  and  feathers 
are  the  means  of  exchange  for  powder  and  shot,  and 
occasionally  a  bit  of  old  iron.  Primitive  necessities  and 
worldly  luxuries  are  curiously  mingled,  as,  for  instance. 
To  a  paire  of  purple  Cohered  Shoos,  five  shillings,’* 
and  To  a  yerling’s  scin  ”  (yearling’s  skin)  two  shillings 
and  four  pence !  Fish  comes  from  Coatue,  Sasacacha  and 
Squam,  and  Abigail  Natane  is  paid  eight  shillings  “  for 
plowing  an  acre  p*^  Josiah,” '  probably  a  squaw  and  her 
son.  Some  of  the  Indians,  with  their  picturesque  names, 
are  Wannacomet,  Cannontimuck,  Wattashamonett, 
Shawoner,  Wauwinet,  and  Winnapo  described  as  “an 
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Indian  from  ye  uineard’*  (Martha’s  Vineyard). ^  Other 
Indians  have  received  English  names,  like  ''  Little  Daniel,” 
and  “  Mycall,”  and  one,  who  is  evidently  a  well-mannered 
man,  is  known  as  ye  Gentleman.” 

Doubtless  Mary  Starbuck,  being  a  capable  and 
versatile  woman,  helped  to  fit  out  her  neighbors  in 
clothing,  as  well  as  herself,  for  there  are  many,  charges 
for  making  cloakes  and  trim  ”  petecotes ;  ”  a  ''  duzen  ” 
buttons  ;  scains  of  thrid”  (skeins  of  thread),  and  more 
than  one  ''  samar,”  which  was  a  gown  or  scarf  with  its 
French  name  askew,  i.e.,  simarre!  These  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  articles  are  usually  paid  .for  in  Mony.” 

In  1699,  (May  23rd)  prices  interest  us: 

A  Callimink  Jacob  [Callimanco  Jacket]  . .  . .  . .  2£ 

As  mony  in  pay  . .  . .  . .  . .  300 

A  stuflE  peticot,  lb.  wool,  12  sh.  pr.  yard  .  . .  100 

2  lbs.  wool  and  a  bonnet  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  46 

Duffels,  ozenbriggs,  callimanco,  are  some  materials 
in  use.  In  November,  1686,  a  Caster  [beaver]  Hatt 

and  two  yards  of - ”  [illegible]  cost  £i  3s.  6d.  Mary 

**  nets  a  paire  of  stokins  ”  for  herself,  and  charges  them 
at  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  A  canno  (canoe)  is  bought 
of  an  Indian,  and  in  1687,  To  wool,  to  pay  for  the  Fraite 
[freight]  of  a  Horse,”  fifteen  shillings.  Another  charge  is 
**  To  a  goate,  as  Mony.”  The  great  industry  of  sheep¬ 
raising  is  foreshadowed  by  the  use  of  wool  as  another 
means  of  exchange  and  a  spinning-wheel  and  cards  (for 
wool)  appear. 

Some  of  the  handwriting  of  the  old  folio  is  more 
masculine,  and  is  probably  that  of  Nathaniel  Starbuck,3 
Mary’s  husband.  Their  account  runs  to  1715,  when 
their  son,  Nathaniel,  Junior,  carries  it  on.  The  whaling 
industry,  to  which  volumes  might  be  devoted,  and  which 
made  of  Nantucket  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  great 
and  important  port,  is  here  shown  in  its  beginnings. 
Indians  help  the  natives  lay  out  ”  the  oil  from  whales 
cast  up  on  the  shore,  and  the  first  entry  of  the  Indian 
into  the  trade  may  be  perceived  in  this  book.  In  1730, 
Nathaniel  Starbuck,  Junior,  writes : 

by  ^  bbl.  oyl.  formerly  gott  by  lying  on  shoar  . .  . .  150 

By  oyl  and  bone  gott  with  Tristram  [Coffin]  along  shoar  in  y« 

winter  1730  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  2170 
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There  is  a  mine  of  information  in  the  old  book — but 
we  can  only  hope  that  it  will  soon  serve  as  a  text  for  a 
historian. 

Who  was  Mary  Star  buck  ? 

Born  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  February  2, 
1645,  she  was  the  seventh  child  of  Tristram  and  Dionis 
Coffin. +  The  superstitious  have  pointed  to  this  fact,  in 
following  her  later  career  !  Tristram  Coffin  was  one  of 
the  original  purchasers  of  Nantucket,  and  his  daughter 
Mary,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  married  Nathaniel,  son  of 
Edward  and  Catharine  Starbuck,  also  of  the  proprietors. 
Mary  Starbuck  was  a  woman  of  rare  intellect  and  ability, 
of  strong  character,  and  a  domestic  economist  of  a  high 
order.  In  the  absence  of  the  men  of  her  family  she 
administered  justice,  and  was  loved  and  respected  by  her 
fellow  townsmen,  exerting  an  influence  over  them  almost 
unparalleled  in  colonial  history.  She  was  known  as  the 
Great  Woman,’'  and  her  prototype  is  Deborah,  among 
the  Hebrews. 

Such  was  the  position  of  this  remarkable  woman 
when  the  first  Quaker  preachers  appeared  on  the  Island. 
Earliest  came  Thomas  Chalkley,  in  1698.  Then  followed 
John  Richardson,  who  paid  a  tribute  to  Nantucket 
housekeeping  when  he  had  his  meeting  in  her  bright- 
rubbed  room,”  and  then  came  Thomas  Story,  in  1706. 
Under  the  powerful  influence  of  a  man  whom  Mary 
Starbuck  must  at  once  have  recognised  as  a  scholar  and 
lawyer,  as  well  as  preacher,  she  embraced  Quakerism 
with  ardor  and  enthusiasm.  Tradition  asserts  that 
Peter  Folgers  had  once  baptized  her  as  a  Baptist ;  but 
she  cast  aside  al]  forms  and  became  an  eloquent  preacher, 
making  many  converts  to  the  new  faith.  For  several 
years  meetings  were  held  in  the  great  fore-room  ”  of 
her  home,  known  as-  Parliament  House,”  and  she 
brought  up  her  ten  children  to  follow  in  her  steps.  Her 
eldest  child,  Mary,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  white 
child  born  on  Nantucket.  Her  husband  recognized  her 
very  superior  endowments,  and  aided  her  in  every  way 
in  his  power. 

Mary  Starbuck  died  September  13, 1717 — her  husband 
outliving  her  by  two  years.  Quakerism  on  Nantucket 
was  destined  to  an  enormous  growth,  and  a  decline 
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complete.  Its  records  are  kept  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 
Not  a  member  of  the  Society  now  resides  on  the 
Island,  where  thousands  once  dwelt. 

On  the  moors  on  which  we  stood  that  September  day 
was  the  site  of  Mary  Starbuck’s  home.  Somewhere  here, 
in  the  unmarked  Quaker  graveyard,  in  what  for  a 
time  was  Sherburne,  lie  her  remains.  Even  *the  town 
has  disappeared  totally  from  the  hill,  and  only  the 
grave  of  John  Gardiner,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers,  and 
a  monument  to  his  companions,  mark  the  burial  place 
of  so  many. 

As  we  came  away  on  the  boat  next  day,  with  the 
silhouette  of  old  Nantucket  town  clear  cut  against  the 
sky,  we  could  only  hope  that  someone  in  the  near 
future  would  give  us  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Mary  Starbuck. 


NOTES 


*  Nantucket  ;  called  Nanticon,  according  to  early  tradition,  by 
Leif  Erikson,  an  explorer  from  Norway,  A.D.  looo-i.  'Sir  Ferdinand 
Gorgas  [circa  1630)  calls  it  Nantican.  Dr.  R.  A.  Douglas-Lithgow,  in  his 
recent  book,  Nantucket:  a  History  (p.  25),  says,  “In  all  likelihood  the 
name  Nanticon  was  merely  a  Norse  approximation  to  the  original  Indian 
name  of  the  Island,  viz,,  Natocket,  meaning  “The  far  away  land.”  Many 
Indian  names  in  Southern  New  England  end  in  et^  signifying  usually  some 
approach  to  water. 

Nantucket  Island  is  situated  twenty-eight  miles  south  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  having  a  sandy  soil,  and  is  fifteen  miles  long  and 
from  three  to  four  miles  wide.  In  shape  it  is  triangular.  From  earliest 
days  it  was  inhabited  by  Indians,  who  were  more  friendly  with  the 
first  white  settlers  than  many  historians  have  given  them  credit  for. 

[See  Lydia  S.  Hinchman,  Early  Settlers  of  Nantucket ^  1901  (in  D.). 
— Eds.] 

*  Martha’s  Vineyard, — The  name  has  been  ascribed  to  Barth¬ 

olomew  Gosnold,  who  probably  landed  there  in  1602.  Captain  John 
Smith,  however,  whose  General  Historic  of  Virginia  was  published  in  1624 
(see  Works  :  Arber  Ed.,  p.  333),  says  “  And  by  the  blossomes  we  might 
perceive  there  would  be  plenty  of  strawberries,  resperies  .  .  .  etc., 

which  made  us  call  it  Martha’s  Vineyard.” 

The  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  says  that  Martin's  Vineyard  “  appears 
on  some  maps  a^s  late  as  1670.”  This  name  has  never  been  in  common 
use,  and  appears  to  be  a  later  form,  and,  probably,  incorrectly  used. 

This  island  lies  west  of  Nantucket,  and  nearer  the  mainland,  nine¬ 
teen  miles  long,  and  some  five  miles  in  width,  less  sandy  than  its  neighbor, 
and  in  certain  parts  very  productive.  The  last  Indians  on  “  The  Vine¬ 
yard  ”  have  only  disappeared  in  comparatively  recent  years. 

[A  novel  by  Agnes  Harrison  picturing  life  on  this  Island,  entitled 
Martin's  Vineyard^  appeared  in  1872  (see  The  Journal,  ix.  124). — Eds.] 
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3  The  names  of  Edward  and  Nathaniel  Starbuck  in  connection 
with  Nantucket  first  occur  February  2nd,  1659,  at  Salisbury,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  as  Associates  of  the  original  Nantucket  owners.  The  first  house 
on  the  Island  was  built  by  Edward  Starbuck,  who  died  in  1 691 .  Nathaniel 
Starbuck  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Tristram  Coffin,  and  their  ten 
children  have  perpetuated  the  name  to  the  present  day.  Mary  Starbuck 
died  1717,  Nathaniel,  her  husband,  in  1719.  The  Starbuck  account  book 
after  1715  contains  no  entry  in  the  earlier  hand.  After  1734  it  was  kept 
by  Nathaniel  Starbuck,  Jun.,  who  died  1753.  The  Starbucks  from  the 
first  settlement  were  chief  traders  with  the  Indians,  and  the  place  of 
exchange  was  at  one  or  other  of  their  houses. 

Edward  Starbuck  is  supposed  to  have  accompanied  Thomas  Macy, 
his  wife  and  five  children,  to  Nantucket,  in  the  autumn  of  1659,  and  they 
are  usually  regarded  as  the  first  settlers.  There  is  documentary  proof 
that  Macy  had  been  fined  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  for 
“  harboring  Quakers,”  but  the  actual  circumstances  of  Whittier’s 
charming  poem,  “  The  Exiles,”  must  not  be  seriously  taken  as  history. 

4  Tristram  Coffin,  a  resident  of  Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  where 
dwelt  most  of  the  associate  owners  of  the  Island.  He  was  the  pioneer 
among  the  purchasers  of  1659,  and  his  favorable  report,  after  a  preliminary 
visit,  is  supposed  to  have  led  the  first  group  of  proprietors  to  undertake 
the  settlement  of  Nantucket.  He  had  five  sons — Tristram,  James, 
Peter,  John,  and  Stephen.  One  daughter  married  Stephen  Greenleaf, 
and  another  Nathaniel  Starbuck.  Tristram  Coffin  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  on  the  Island  until  his  death  in  October,  1681.  His 
descendant,  Lucretia  (1793-1880),  daughter  of  Thomas  Coffin,  of  the  town 
of  Nantucket,  married  James  Mott,  of  New  York,  and  became  a  well- 
known  leader  in  the  Abolition  Movement  and  the  early  political  Sufirage 
cause. 

Mary  Coffin,  Tristram’s  seventh  child,  shared  in  a  belief  common  to 
many  primitive  people,  that  a  fortunate  star  presided  over  the  birth  of  a 
seventh  son  or  daughter,  and  still  more,  the  seventh  of  a  seventh. 

s  Peter  Folger. — Born  in  England,  1617.  Came  to  America  with  his 
father  about  1635,  and  was  living  on  the  Island  of  Martha’s  Vineyard  in 
1658.  He  appears  to  have  gone  to  Nantucket  as  interpreter  of  the  Indian 
language  for  the  first  group  of  settlers.  He  took  a  half  share  as  proprie¬ 
tary  and  removed  there  in  1659.  Peter  Folger  was  probably  the  best 
educated  man  among  the  settlers,  and  at  once  became  very  influential. 
He  was  the  town  miller,  and  a  weaver  and  blacksmith,  besides  filling  the 
offices  of  surveyor  and  keeper  of  the  records.  After  1673,  he  was  made 
Clerk  of  the  Courts,  and  wrote  A  Looking  Glass  for  the  Times,  or  the 
Former  Spirit  of  New  England  Revived  in  this  Generation.  He  died  at 
Nantucket  in  1690. 

Peter  Folger  was  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
whose  mother  was  his  daughter,  Abiah.  She  married  Josiah  Franklin, 
tallow-chandler,  who  was  of  a  Northamptonshire  family.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  born  in  Boston,  January  6th  [O.S.],  1706,  was  the  fifteenth  of 
their  seventeen  children. 

Haverford,  Pa.  Amelia  Mott  Gummere. 


Where  the  holy  sense  is  lost,  possession  of  the  highest  truths  cannot 
preserve  against  the  enemy’s  assaults. 

William  Penn,  Tender  Counsel  and  Advice,  1695,  p.  6. 
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character  of  the  [second]  wife  of  Isaac  T.  Hopper  was  extremely 
modest  and  reserved  ;  and  he  took  mischievous  pleasure  in 
telling  strangers  the  story  of  his  courtship  in  a  way  that  made 
her  blush.  “  Dost  thou  know  what  Hannah  answered,  when  I  asked 
her  if  she  would  marry  me  ?  ”  said  he.  “I  will  tell  thee  how  it  was. 
I  was  walking  home  with  her  one  evening,  soon  after  the  death  of  her 
mother,  and  I  mentioned  to  her  that  as  she  was  alone  now,  I  supposed 
she  intended  to  make  some  change  in  her  mode  of  living.  When  she  said 
yes,  I  told  her  I  had  been  thinking  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  have  her 
come  and  live  with  me.  ‘  That  would  suit  me  exactly,'  said  she.  This 
prompt  reply  made  me  suppose  she  might  not  have  understood  my 
meaning  ;  and  I  explained  that  I  wanted  to  have  her  become  a  member 
of  my  family ;  but  she  replied  again,  ‘  There  is  nothing  I  should  like 
better.’  ” 

The  real  fact  was,  the  qui,et  and  timid  Hannah  Attmore  was  not 
dreaming  of  such  a  thing  as  a  proposal  of  marriage.  She  supposed  he 
spoke  of  receiving  her  as  a  boarder  in  his  family.  When  she  at  last 
perceived  his  meaning,  she  slipped  her  arm  out  of  his  very  quickly,  and 
was  too  much  confused  to  utter  a  word.  But  it  amused  him  to  represent 
that  she  seized  the  opportunity  the  moment  it  was  ojffered. 

L.  Maria  Child,  Life  of  Isaac  T.  Hopper  [1771-1852],  1853,  p.  370. 
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/y%0  man  in  the  country  [America]  had  such  a  complete  Quaker 
library.  He  contrived  to  pick  up  every  old  rare  volume 
connected  with  the  history  of  his  sect.  He  had  a  wonderful 
fondness  and  reverence  for  many  of  those  books.  They  seemed  to  stand 
to  him  in  the  place  of  old  religious  friends,  who  had  parted  from  his 
side  in  the  journey  of  life.  There,  at  least,  he  found  Quakerism  that  had 
not  degenerated  ;  that  breathed  the  same  spirit  as  of  yore.  .  .  . 

His  Quaker  library  was  left  in  the  care  of  his  children,  with  directions 
that  it  should  be  kept  where  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  or  others 
interested  could  have  ready  access  to  it. 

L.  Maria  Child,  Life  of  Isaac  T.  Hopper  [1771-1852],  pp.  380,  404, 

477- 

Where  is  this  library  now  ? 


It  is  related  by  Sewel,  the  historian,  that  the  havoc  and  spoil  which 
Friends  in  Ireland  underwent,  about  the  year  1689,  was  enormous  ;  the 
losses  sustained  by  them,  in  one  year  alone,  being  estimated  at  ;^ioo,ooo. 

Select  Miscellanies^  1852,  i.  141. 
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By  the  kindness  of  Ernest  E.  Taylor  we  are  able  to  present  our  readers  with  above 
reproduction  of  the  carving  by  John  Bright  [1811-1889]  of  his  initials  on  a  form  in  the 
Meeting  House  at  Newton-in-Bowland,  in  the  year  1836.  We  are  informed  that  many 
years  later,  about  1870,  when  John  Bright  revisited  Newton,  he  looked  at  the  carving  and 
acknowledged  it  as  his  work. 


Cu^/uJL  Oi 

/  Axe  ^  ^LruCU 

d  Crt^  U ^  4r  ^  ^ 


//i"/ 


Postscript  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Isaac  Sharp  [1806-1897]  at  “Sydney, 
N.S.W.,"  from  132,  Piccadilly,  London,  in  the  possession  of  Isaac  Sharp,  nephew 
of  the  above. 
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Concluded  from  page  izy 

/•^HE  years  1693  to  1699  have  been  described  as 
**  the  seven  years  of  famine/'  and  a  study  of 
the  period  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
title  is  an  accurate  description.  Among  the 
torrent  of  literature  containing  suggestions  for  the 
relief  of  the  prevailing  distress,  one  pamphlet  is  worthy 
of  more  attention  than  it  has  heretofore  received.  It 
came  from  the  hand  of  John  Bellers  and  was  entitled 
Proposals  for  Raising  A  Colledge  of  Industry  of  all  useful 
Trades  and  Husbandry,  with  Profit  for  the  Rich,  a  Plenti¬ 
ful  Living  for  the  Poor,  and  a  Good  Education  for  Youth. 
This  was  first  published  in  the  year  1695,  and  reprinted 
in  1696.  Since  then  it  has  been  reprinted  several  times. 
In  1790  it  appeared  as  an  anonymous  pamphlet  entitled 
A  Plan  of  a  Public  Charity,  with  some  former  Plan  for 
the  same  Purpose;  then  again,  by  John  Morton  Eden 
in  his  State  of  the  Poor,  issued  1797,  and  also  by  Robert 
Owen  in  the  year  1817.  Owen,  according  to  his  bior 
graphers,  owed  a  good  deal  to  Bellers.  He  tells  us  that 
Bellers  furnished  the  actual  model  for  the  villages 
of  co-operation  and  unity "  ;  certainly  the  influence 
of  Bellers  can  be  traced  in  Robert  Owen’s  method  and 
ideas.5 

Bellers’s  Proposals,  in  common  with  other  material 
intended  for  publication,  was  submitted  to  the  ''  Second 
Days  Morning  Meeting,”  and  a  Committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  MS.  in  conjunction  with  a  Committee  of 
fifteen  appointed  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  includ¬ 
ing  Daniel  Quare  and  William  Meade.  The  full  minute 
of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  reads  as  follows  and  is  under 
date  of  the  5th  of  Fifth  Month,  1695. 

Jn®  ^ield  signifyeing  y*  he  and  Theodor  Eccleston  were  desired 
by  the  2'*  dayes  Morning  [Meet :]  to  acq‘  this  Meet  :  of  a  proposall  of  Jn® 
Bellers’s  Relating  to  the  poor  (which  he  proposed  to  be  Recommended 
to  the  severall  Quarterly  Meetings  in  the  Counties)  and  y^  Meet : 

5  See  The  Journal  xi.  93. 
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desireing  some  jfriends  might  be  Nominated  by  this  Meeting  to  meet 
the  jfriends  appointed  by  them  to  Read  and  consider  the  same. 

This  Meet  :  therefore  Referrs  the  ConsideraCon  thereof  to  the 
jfri'^s  following  [fifteen  in  number]  or  any  4  of  them,  with  any  other 
jfaithfull  jfriends  y^  are  jfree  to  Meet  at  the  Close  of  the  2  Weeks  Meeting 
at  Devonshire  house  and  B.  Bealing  to  give  the  jfriends  absent  Notice 
to  be  there. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Second  Day’s  Morning  Meeting 
held  the  26th  of  Sixth  Month,  1695,  it  is  recorded  :  **  Jn® 
Bellers  Manuscript  is  left  to  him  to  doe  with  as  he  sees 
meet.” 

No  doubt  this  pamphlet  was*  read  widely  by 
Friends.  In  order  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  the 
social  problem  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1697  made  an 
appointment  of  eight  to  consider  a  scheme  suggested 
by  John  Bellers  for  employing  the  poor.  In  reporting 
to  a  later  sitting  this  Committee  recommended  that 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  should  be  consulted. 
The  Committee’s  detailed  suggestions  are  embodied  in 
the  following  epistle^ : 

To  the  jfriends  and  Brethren  of  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings 
in  England  and  Wales. 

Dear  jfriends 

Jn  the  love  of  the  powerfull  holy  Truth  which  hath  gathered  us 
into  one  body  and  Reduceth  all  things  into  best  order  We  tenderly 
salute  you  :  hereby  signifyeing  That  for  as  much  as  severall  Members 
of  our  last  yearly  meeting  and  others  of  the  Brethren  here,  have 
expressed  their  Deep  and  Weighty  concern  for  the  better  Education  of 
our  Children  and  Youth  in  an  Early  Jnstruction  in  the  way  of  Truth, 
and  also  in  the  acquirements  of  usefull  Languages  and  Sciences,  and  in 
neccessarie  Jmployements  of  labour  and  Jndustry,  suitable  to  their  age 
ability  and  strength 

Jt  was  proposed  to  y®  meeting  to  consider  of  the  most  propper 
methods  and  means  for  effecting  of  things  soe  necessarie  and  Jmportant 
both  to  y®  poor  and  Rich.  To  w®^  end  and  for  the  Receiving  of  all 
proposalls  on  this  subject  a  select  meet  :  was  appointed  by  the  Yearly 
Meet  :  whose  Report  being  Returned  the  matter  was  at  last  assigned 
unto  us  to  Receive  further  proposalls,  and  to  Recommend  unto  your 
serious  Consideracon.  The  substance  whereof  followeth. 

As  to  5;^  printed  proposall  of  John  Bellers  for  a  Colledge  of  Jndustry 
for  y®  better  Maintenance  of  y®  Poor  and  Education  of  Children.  We 
think  fitt  to  Reccommend  the  same  to  your  farther  consideracon  how 
farr  it  may  answer  the  ends  by  him  proposed  and  how  much  you  may 
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be  willing  to  Jncourage  it  by  a  Voluntary  Contribution,  jfor  if  one 
House  or  Colledge  for  a  begining  were  set  on  foote  by  a  Joynt  stock  by 
jFriends  of  Estates  throughout  y®  Kingdom  (severall  having  subscribed 
considerably  already)  it  might  by  Right  Managem^  be  of  Use  to  the 
Ends  intended  and  of  good  Report  and  Example  to  the  Nacon. 

For  the  better  Education  of  the  youth  of  jFriends  there  is  a  concern 
on  Us  tenderly  to  Reccommend  to  you  that  care  be  taken  to  have  such 
schools  in  your  respective  Countyes  wherein  your  Children  may  not 
onely  be  Jnstructed  in  Languages  and  Sciences  in  the  Way  of  Truth, 
but  likewise  in  some  profitable  and  commendable  labours  or  Jndustrious 
Exercise,  w®'^  may  prevent  many  Temptations  attending  idleness  and 
instill  principles  of  Jndustry  with  Literature  both  in  rich  and  poor, 
which  may  also  contribute  to  y®  poor  Childrens  Maintenance  and  take 
away  the  occasion  of  the  Reflection  of  the  Dutch  Proverb  on  our 
English  viz‘  That  they  keep  their  Children  to  work  to  make  things 
for  ours  to  playe  withall — and  this  also  will  no  way  be  Irksome  to 
Children,  when  put  upon  it  in  a  loving  way. 

3  To  which  end  that  care  be  taken  in  every  County  to  allow  a 
Competent  Maintenance  to  Masters  or  at  first  2  or  3  Countyes  may 
Joyne  and  have  the  use  of  some  Convenient  House  or  Houses  Rent 
free — and  any  suitable  and  Jncourageing  sume  Borne  by  the  County  or 
Countyes,  and  that  in  Consid^’acon  thereof  a  Competent  Number  of 
the  Children  of  Poor  friends  or  such  as  cannot  well  bestow  Education 
at  schooles  be  Taught  free  cost  or  if  Boarded  to  be  assisted  therein  by 
y®  Countyes. 

This  with  w‘  might  be  added  by  Jfriends  that  are  able  to  pay  ’tis 
hoped  will  prove  a  comfortable  subsistance  for  such  as  shall  fitt  them¬ 
selves  for  yt  Jmploye,  ' 

4  That  in  order  to  Breed  up  school  Masters  it  be  considered  by 

Monthly  or  Quarterly  Meets  w*  poor  Children  of  Jfriends  are  of  a  proper 
Genius  for  Learning  that  they  may  be  Qualifyed  for  y‘  Jmployem^  at 
such  meet  :  or  meets  cost.  , 

5  And  its  Reccommended  to  your  Respective  meet®  :  to  take  care 
some  Weighty  suitable  Jfriends  goe  and  inspect  Schooles  and  the 
jfamilyes  of  jfriends  in  the  severall  Countyes,  and  to  see  y‘  the  advice  of 
jfriends  be  duly  answered  in  this  great  concern  and  w'^  care  possible 
may  be  had  by  all  jfriends  not  to  Receive  into  their  Houses  as  servants 
any  but  such  as  are  well  disposed.  That  the  Manners  of  their  Children 
be  not  corrupted  by  their  evill  Communication  nor  Taught  Evill  in 
Word  or  Deed  by  their  Example  ;  for  Children  and  servants  converse 
much  together,  and  the  Children  when  Tender  are  very  subject  to 
Receive  Jmpressions  from  such  as  they  converse  with. 

6  That  special  care  be  had  that  such  Children  as  are  fitt  for 
apprentices  be  put  unto  honest  jfriends  that  they  may  be  preserved  in 
the  way  of  Truth — in  Habitt  and  Language — and  encouraged  to  goe 
to  meet®  the  contrary  practice  haveing  been  often  seen  to  be  of  very 
ill  Consequence. 

7  That  whereas  there  may  be  divers  young  Men  among  jfriends  that 
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are  already  in  some  degree  Capable  of  Teaching  Children  if  any  such 
come  Reccommended  from  Monthly  or  Quarterly  Meetings  Rich<* 
Scoryer  of  Wansworth  near  London  offers  freely  to  Jnforme  and  direct 
such  in  his  method  of  Teaching  and  to  take  some  Pains  in  compleating 
them  in  Writting  or  Arithmitick  They  providing  for  .themselves  Meat 
Drink  and  Lodgeing. 

Signed  on  behalfe  of  the  2^  days  morning  meet  :  and  meet  :  for 
sufferings,  Lond®  the  2^  5  mo.  1697,  By 

Benjamin  Bealing. 


Postscript. 

And  its  desired  that  the  jfriends  of  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Meet®  Report  back  to  y«  meet  :  for  sufferings  their  sense  of  the  foregoing 
Propositions.  Jf  any  jfriend  desire  Jn®  Bellers  Printed  Proposalls 
Tace  Sowle  the  Printer  can  supply  them. 


Following  out  the  Yearly  Meeting’s  suggestion 
the  Proposalls  ”  were  referred  to  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Meetings  for  consideration,  and  from  the  minutes  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  it  is  possible  to  get  some  idea 
of  the  opinion  up  and  down  the  country.  On  the  29th 
of  Eighth  Month,  1697,  a  letter  is  read  from  Cornwall 
Quarterly  Meeting,  reporting  that  ''  they  look  upon  the 
designe  of  John  Bellers  as  reasonable  and  Charitable,” 
but  distance  prevents  them  from  doing  very  much. 
The  ”  City  Monthly  Meet  within  the  Walls”  on  the  9th 
of  Twelfth  Month,  1697,  write  that  ''  they  had  Con¬ 
sidered  of  Jn°  Bellers  proposition  for  settling  the  poor 
at  Work — and  desire  it  may  be  Encouraged — and  are 
Endeavouring  to  answer  the  severall  propositions  for 
Erecting  and  Regulating  of  Schooles.”  Gloucester 
Quarterly  Meeting  reports  approval  of  the  proposals 
to  the  Meeting  held  4th  of  First  Month,  1697/8,  which 
Meeting  directs  Benjamin  Bealing  ”  to  get  the  act  for 
Jmployeing  the  poor  at  Bristoll  ags^  next  Meeting.” 
On  the  25th  of  First  Month,  1698,  it  is  recorded: 

Jn®  Bellers  bro*  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Bristoll  Act  And  an  Abstract 
of  a  Bill  for  the  Jmployeing  y®  poor.  Jn®  Bellers  and  Rich<^  Hawkins 
are  desired  to  help  Jf ri'*®  to  y®  Bristoll  and  Colchester  Acts  or  any  other 
for  Jmploying  the  Poor. 


The  consideration  is  referred  to  twenty-two  pro¬ 
minent  Friends  who  were  asked  **  to  meet  at  y©  Chamber 
next  3d  day  at  5*^  hour  in  the  Evening  to  prepare  Heads 
suitable  to  our  Case  for  y®  Jmploying  of  our  poor.” 
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At  the  meeting  held  on  the  ist  of  Second  Month  a  copy 
of  the  **  Herefordshire  Bill was  brought  in,  while  at 
the  next  meeting  on  the  8th  of  Second  Month,  Friends 
on  the  appointment  are  requested  **  to  consult  members 
of  Parliament  re  drawing  up  some  Heads  proper  for 
a  Bill  for  the  Jmployeing  our  poor/’  This  was  done 
and  on  the  12th  of  Third  Month  Friends  were  able  to 
record  ''  A  Bill  bro^  in  drawn  up  by  a  Clerk  in  Parliam^ 
in  Relation  to  the  better  Jmployeing  and  Maintaining 
of  our  poor.” 

Progress  is  reported  eight  days  later. 

A  Draught  of  a  Bill  for  the  better  Maintaining  and  Jmployeing 
of  our  poor  of  London,  Westm"^  and  Midx  Read  and  Referred  to  Joseph 
Wyeth,  Hen  :  Gouldney  and  Dan^  Quare  to  assist  B.  Bealing  in  getting 
it  made  more  pfect  ags‘  next  Meeting. 

Under  date  21st  of  Eighth  Month,  the  three  Friends 
above  named  **  are  desired  to  get  the  Draught  of  the  Poors 
Bill  finished  with  all  Expedition  ags*  the  setting  of  the 
Ensueing  Parliamk”  It  was  finally  produced  at  the 
meeting  on  the  2nd  of  Tenth  Month,  1698. 

It  is  sad  to  relate  that  all  the  labour  spent  on  the 
perfecting  of  this  Parliamentary  Bill  was  rendered 
useless  by  the  dropping  of  the  proposed  measure  !  But 
not  to  be  daunted,  the  Friends  were  continued  to  inspect 
Bills  then  before  Parliament,  especially  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  **  the  Bill  Relateing  to  the  Conveying  of  Lands  to 
any  Colledge  or  Schoole  for  the  Education  of  poor 
Schoolars  or  any  other  Charitable  Uses.” 

On  the  20th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1698/9, 

John  Bellers,  Theodor  Eccleston,  Dan*  Quare  or  any  Two  of  them 
are  desired  to  consider  of  a  General  Clause  y*  may  be  propper  to  Jncert 
in  the  Bill  for  Charitable  Uses  or  any  other  Bill  y‘  they  think  meet,  for 
the  Jmployeing  and  otherwise  Provideing  for  our  Poor  And  y®  Draught 
of  y«  Poors  Bill  Is  at  p'^sent  laid  bye. 

Although  Friends’  own  particular  Bill  was  laid 
bye,”  they  still  held  a  watching  brief  for  the  distressed 
poor  during  those  trying  years.  On  the  26th  of  Eleventh 
Month,  1699,  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  minuted  : 

The  votes  yesterday  mentioning  a  Bill  being  bro*  in  for  the  better 
Providing  for  the  poor  and  seting  to  work  Theodor  Eccleston  &c 
to  take  out  a  Coppy  of  Bill  if  they  see  cause. 
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At  the  same  meeting  Friends,  including  John 
Sellers,  George  Whitehead,  Daniel  Quare  and  William 
Meade,  are  desired  to  petition  Parliament  for  a  Bill  to 
be  brought  in  for  the  purchasing  of  lands  and  erecting 
of  workhouses.  By  the  14th  of  First  Month,  1700/01 
it  was  reported  to  the  meeting  that  permission  must 
be  obtained  from  Parliament  before  Friends  could 
employ  their  own  poor,  and  a  Committee  was  appointed 
to  go  through  the  various  Bills  which  had  previously 
been  before  the  meeting,  and  report  '‘what  they  think 
propper  to  be  done  therein.”  A  week  later  they  present 
the  following  report : 

After  divers  Considerations  It  was  first  agreed  that  John  Bellers, 
John  Danson,  Hen  :  Gouldney,  Theodor  Eccleston  or  any  2  shall  goe 
to  Counsell  upon  the  stat.  39.  Eliz  :  Chap’^  5  to  enquire  whether  or  no 
y‘  will  not  secure  jfriends  in  their  Jntent  of  Work  Houses  and  stocks 
to  Employe  and  support  our  poor  seeing  we  want  not  the  Powers  of  a 
House  of  Correction  as  is  much  the  Purpose  of  divers  of  the  late  Acts 
for  the  Poor. 

John  Bellers  is  desired  by  the  meeting  to  “  attend 
the  Parliam^  upon  a  Gen^i  Clause  Relating  to  y®  Poor 
to  be  put  in  y®  Poors  Bill.” 

On  the  27th  of  Fourth  Month,  1701,  the  opinions 
of  Counsellor  North  and  Counsellor  King  are  brought 
to  the  meeting  and  Benjamin  Bealing  is  ordered  to  enter 
the  same  in  “  the  book  of  Presidents,”^  and  also  “  to 
search  to  see  w^  Monthly  Meetings  have  omitted  to 
Returne  their  Answers  to  this  or  the  six  Weeks  meet : 
w^  they  will' doe  in  Relation  to  ye  Jmploying  ye  Poor.” 
The  following  minute  is  entered  : 

This  meeting  upon  due  Consideracon  of  said  Councells  opinions 
Is  satisfyed  that  jfriends  may  Jmploye  their  Poor  with  safety.  And 
it's  agreed  y‘  the  Quarterly  Meets  ;  be  acquainted  herewith  in  order 
for  their  Reccommending  it  to  the  Severall  Monthly  Meetings  if  they 
see  meet  to  appoint  two  or  3  out  of  each  meeting  w*^  Direction  to  them 
to  meet  and  Consult  for  the  Managem*  of  the  s'l  affaire  and  y‘  they  come 
Provided  with  an  acco^  of  the  Poor  and  their  sever**  Capacities. 

The  story  of  the  negociations  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Clerkenwell  Workhouse,  and  the  early 

7  Book  of  Cases,  ii.  74  (MS.  in  D.). 
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history  of  that  Institution,  would  require  a  separate  article 
for  its  presentation,  but  it  is  clear  that  even  before  Counsels’ 
opinion  had  been  taken  and  legal  difficulties  settled, 
arrangements  were  well  in  hand  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Workhouse. 

The  decease,  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  of  the  parents  of  Frances,  wife  of  John  Bellers,® 
required  him  to  give  closer  attention  to  his  wife’s  estate 
at  Coin  St.  Aldwyns,  of  which  place  he  became  Lord  of 
the  Manor.  The  property  was  held  on  lease  from  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Gloucester. 

The  death  of  John  Bellers  took  place  in  London  on 
the  28th  of  Second  Month,  1725.  A  full  transcript  of 
his  will  was  printed  on  pages  103  to  108. 

Charles  R.  Simpson. 

®  Mary  Fettiplace  died  on  the  4th  of  First  Month,  1700/01,  and 
Giles  Fettiplace  on  the  20th  of  Ninth  Month,  1702. 


ani  “Z-oote" 


On  the  return  voyage  of  Isaac  T.  Hopper  [1771-1852]  from  a 
business  visit  to  Europe,  there  was  among  the  passengers  a  clergyman, 
whose  acquaintance  he  made.  At  the  Custom  House  in  New  York  this 
clergyman  was  in  some  perplexity  about  a  large  quantity  of  books  he 
had  brought  with  him,  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  charge  high  duties. 

“  Perhaps  I  can  get  them  through  for  thee,”  said  Friend  Hopper. 
“  I  will  try.” 

He  went  up  to  the  oiB&cer  and  said,  “  Isn’t  it  a  rule  of  the  Custom¬ 
house  not  to  charge  a  man  for  the  tools  of  his  trade  ?  ”  He  replied  that 
it  was. 

“  Then  thou  art  bound  to  let  this  priest’s  books  pass  free,”  rejoined 
the  Friend.  “  Preaching  is  the  trade  he  gets  his  living  by,  and  these 
books  are  the  tools  he  must  use.” 

The  clergyman,  being  aware  of  Quaker  views  with  regard  to  a  paid 
ministry,  seemed  doubtful  whether  to  be  pleased  or  not  with  such  a 
mode  of  helping  him  out  of  difficulty.  However,  he  took  the  joke  as  good- 
naturedly  as  it  was  offered,  and  the  books  passed  free,  on  the  assurance 
that  they  were  all  for  his  own  library. 

L.  Maria  Child,  Life  of  Isaac  T.  Hopper y  1853,  p.  313. 
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George  Diplidge  of  Norwich,  who  had  som 
testimony  in  the  oppen  streat  [at  Edinburgh]  for  which 
he  was  putt  in  the  tolboth,''  Joshua  Middleton  of  New¬ 
castle,  John  Doubleday  of  Alnwick  Abbey,'  John 
Hind,  Martin  Boustin  [Bowstead]  of  Cumberland,* 
Thomas  Baker,  Richard  Lattimer.'  Mary  Ellerton 
of  York  and  “  her  companion  were  at  Aberdeen  Yearly 
Meeting,  also  at  Hamilton,  where,  with  other  Friends, 
she  was  imprisoned  '*wpon  the  account  [of  her]  declairing 
hir  mind  to  the  peopell  when  they  ware  coming  out  of  the 
stepelhouss  in  the  greav  yaird  .  .  ,  .  She  wrott 

appeper  afterwards  for  the  toune  of  hameltown  which  was 
read  at  this  meetting,”  says  the  Clerk  of  Edinburgh 
Yearly  Meeting,  ''  and  this  meeting  had  unity  with  it/’' 
Another  English  Friend  who  this  year  penned  a  good  and 
savoury  paper  ”  which  met  with  the  approval  of  Friends 
of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh  was  Thomas  Hicks,  but  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  he  himself  had  been  in  Scotland.'** 
Two  honest  English  Friends,”  Andrew  Graham  of 
Cumberland  and  Henry  Atkinson  of  London.* 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  Friends  are 
stated  to  have  visited  Scotland,  probably  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century  : — Joshua  Barber  of  York¬ 
shire,  John  Close,3  John  Estaugh,  Roger  Longworth,3 
Richard  Ransom  of  Norfolk,3  William  Rigg  of  Lan- 
cashire,3  Samuel  Waldenfield  of  London. 

1701 

Elizabeth  Jacob  of  Limerick,-*  Thomas  Braith- 
WAiTE  and  John  Thompson  both  of  Westmorland,' 
Samuel  Bownas,  accompanied  by  Isaac  Thompson, 
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''a  young  man  who  had  *a  fine  gift’*;  when  |  near 
Dumfries  they  fell  in  with  James  Dickinson  and 
Richard  and  Robert  Lattimer  all  of  Cumberland, 
and  after  they  had  had  some  refreshment  at  the  inn  in 
that  town,  Samuel  Bownas  relates  :  **  James  said  to  us 
'  Lads,  I  find  a  concern  to  go  into  the  street,  will  you 
go  with  me  ?  ’  ”  They  caused  quite  a  sensation,  ''  for,”  ' 
says  Samuel  Bownas,  **  the  Quakers  were  seldom  seen 
in  that  town  so'  many  together.  .  .  .  James  lifted 

up  his  voice  like  a  trumpet  among  the  people  who  were 
very  quiet  and  attentive.  When  he  was  clear,  we 
retired  back  to  our  inn,  and  divers  followed  us,  who 
were  very  rude  and  wicked,  but  were  not  permitted 
to  hurt  us. ”5  John  Fothergill  again  visited  Friends 
throughout  Scotland  : 

Being  in  many  Places  truly  comforted  with  Friends,  and  they 
encouraged  and  glad  in  a  living  Sense  of  the  continued  fatherly  Regard, 
and  Extendings  of  the  Love  of  God  toward  them  in  that  Nation,  amongst 
a  hard,  self-conceited,  and  in  some  Places  an  envious  People.  .  .  . 

But  a  Case  happen’d  at  Glasgow,  when  I  was  there,  somewhat  remark¬ 
able  ;  on  a  First-day  of  the  Week,  the  People  had  very  much  disturbed 
us,  in  the  afternoon  Meeting  especially,  in  their  usual  wicked  and  vain 
manner,  and  followed  Friends  after  Meeting  along  a  large  open  Street, 
where  their  Number  increased,  some  shouting  and  scorning,  others 
throwing  Stones  and  Dirt ;  one  Stone  of  some  Pounds  weight  passed 
with  great  force  very  near  one  of  my  Legs,  which  if  it  had  been  hit,  must’, 

I  believe  have  been  broke  by  it ;  yet  we  were  preserved  from  much 
harm  :  Whilst  the  People  who  were  gather’d  in  great  Numbers  about 
their  Doors,  and  saw  what  passed,  seemed  rather  to  be  pleased  with  the 
abusive  Behaviour  of  the  Mob  towards  us,  than  to  offer  any  Discourage¬ 
ment  to  them  :  Whereupon  a  Soldier,  an  Englishman,  began  to  cry 
aloud  , three  times,  as  if  he  had  some  publick  Proclamation  to  make  ; 
and  when  he  had  thereby  drawn  the  Peoples  Attention  to  him,  he  called 
aloud  again,  “Behold  the  godly  Town  of  Glasgow,  how  they  entertain 
Strangers  !  ”  and  repeated  it  three  several  times.  Which  Reproof  made 
the  People  so  ashamed,  that  they  mostly  took  to  their  Houses  and  got 
out  of  sight.® 

Alexander  Seaton  and  Richard  Merser  from 
Ireland.  2 

1702 

James  Halliday,  Mary  Lupton  and  Elizabeth 
ScRippER.*  John  Chalmers  from  Ireland,^’  ®  Thomas 
Wilson  from  Kendal.3  Katherine  [Frost]  Stores 
visited  Scotland  probably  during  this  year.^ 
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1703 

Benjamin  Holme  of  York,  and  William  Balding  : 
''At  several  Places  we  declared  the  Truth  in  the  Streets." 
In  Glasgow  they  were  put  in  prison  by  "  the  Provost 
or  Mayor  (as  he  said)  for  travelling  on  the  First  day."® 
James  Dickinson  and  Jonathan  Burnyeat,  Amos 
Hidley,*  Patrick  Henderson  of  Dublin :  when  at 
Kinneil,  near  Linlithgow,  he  penned  what  the  Records 
term  "a  weighty  paper "  addressed  to  the  different 
Meetings  in  Scotland,  and  which  would  appear  to  have 
been  soon  afterwards  printed.^*  *  James  Batts  [Bates] 
"of  Wirginie."  Christopher  Story,*  Jane  Fearon 
of  Cumberland,  who  is  said  to  have  been  in  Scotland 
twice  this  year.  (It  was  probably  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  when  in  company  with  James  Dickinson,  that 
she  experienced  those  gruesome  adventures  at  the 
lonely  inn  which  used  to  thrill  us  juveniles.) ^ 

1704 

'William  Armstrong  and  Thomas  Scott, *»  *  William 
Williamson  of  Westmorland  and  Isaac  [?  John] 
Thompson.5' 

1705 

John  Chambers  from  Dublin,  John  Doubleday, 
Richard  Frost,*  Esther  Frost  and  Rachel  Story,* 
James  Haliday,  Joshua  Middleton.* 

1706 

Samuel  Blain,  John  Boustead,  John  Carlisle, 
James  Gillespie,  John  Graham  were  all  at  Edinburgh 
Y.M.*  Thomas  Rudd  "  for  declairing  his  mind,  preaching 
repentance  in  the  Strits  "  was  imprisoned  at  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  "  in  the  thives  hole  "  at  Kelso.*  Thomas 
Wilson. 3 

1707 

James  Haliday,  John  Huggall,  Anthony 
Sturdy,  Caleb  Tennant,  John  "  Wruing  "  [?  Urwen 
or  Irwin  of  Cumberland]  were  all  at  Edinburgh  Y.M.* 

1708 

Jonathan  Bowman,  Jonathan  Burnyeat,  John 
Doubleday,*  John  Fallowfield  and  David  Hudson,* 
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James  Haliday,*  “  Honest  ”  Benjamin  Holme,* 
John  Hudson,  Jeremy  Hunter  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  Joshua  Middleton,  James  Wilson  of 
Westmorland.^ 

1709 

William  Armstrong,  Peter  Alison,  Joseph 
Atkinson,  Humphrey  Doubleday,  John  Doubleday, 
John  Fallinfield  [.?  Fallowfield],  Daniel  Foreness 
[or  Furnish],  William  Gloster,  Richard  Graham, 
James  Haliday,  David  Hodgen  [?  Hodgson  of  Carlisle], 
William  Hodgsone,  Benjamin  Holme,  Robert  Hunt- 
INGTOUN  [?  of  Carlisle],  Jonathan  Ostell  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  Joseph  Paterson,  John  Robbe,  Christopher 
Story,  Thomas  Waik  ''  from  the  Englishsid,”  Richard 
Watt.* 

1710 

Samuel  Wilkinson  and  William  Wattson  from 
Ireland  attended  Aberdeen  Yearly  Meeting.* 

1711 

Daniel  Bell  [?  of  London],  Thomas  vFoster  of 
Cumberland,  Isaac  Hadden  [?  Hadwen,  of  Yorkshire], 
Archibald  Hetherington  of  Cumberland.*  Eliza¬ 
beth  Jacob  travelled  in  Scotland  this  year  or  next:+ 
John  Lowdon  from  Ireland.*  Samuel  Scott  of 
London,  Gilbert  Thompson  of  Lancashire,  Thomas 
Uruin  ”  [?  Irwin]  of  Cumberland.* 

1712 

William  Armstrong,  Mungo  Beuly  from  Ireland.* 
Peter  Fearon  from  West  Jersey,  America.*  James 
Graham,  Samuel  Hopwood,*  James  Stirrat  from 
Ireland.* 


1713 

Joseph  ‘'^Eesway,”  John  Armstrong,*  Jonathan 
Baron  of  Yorkshire,  and  Robert  Thompson  of  West¬ 
morland.*  Daniel  Furnish,  Thomas  Grier  and 
William  Henderson  of  Ireland,  John  Sanderson, 
Daniel  Stenhouse,  Thomas  Wetherhill.*  Most  of 
these  Friends  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Edinburgh 
in  Third  Month. 
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1714 

William  Armstrong,  John  Bell,  William  Graham, 
Isaac  Huntenton  of  Carlisle,  Christopher  Story.* 

1715 

Richard  Bullman,*  James  Greir  of  Ireland,*** 
Robert  Jackson,*  John  Turner  of  Ireland.*** 

1716 

Samuel  Bond,  George  Gibson,  Joseph  Gill, 
John  Griers,  of  Ulster,  Jo :  Nicholson,  John 
Parkinson,  Edmund  Peckover,  Stephen  Sedgwick, 
John  Walton.* 


1717 

Abram  Goymer,  Caleb  Granger,*  John  Irving 
[?  Irwin],  Daniel  Stevenson.*  These  four  Friends  were 
at  Edinburgh  Yearly  Meeting  and  signed  the  Epistle  ad¬ 
dressed  to  London  Yearly  Meeting.*®  Lydia  Lancaster  of 
Lancashire,  who  is  said  to  have  visited  Scotland  twice,3 
seems  to  have  been  at  Ury  this  year,  07  :  :  07  :  :  o” 
having  been  paid  to  a  Friend  of  that  Meeting  ‘‘  for  con¬ 
voying  Jo :  Thomsone  and  Lydia  Lancaster  South."* 

1718 

Henry  Atkinson,  Jo:  Graham,  Thomas  Stannix*  : 
probably  this  is  the  same  Friend  as  ''  Tho :  Staimrock  " 
who  is  said  to  have  attended  Aberdeen  Yearly  Meeting 
with  Mary  Hey.* 


1719 

Isaac  Hunten  Elder  [?  Huntington],*  Walter 
Newberry  of  Boston,  New  England,*  Richard 
Partridge,  Richard  Wayt,  ''  Ana  Wolson  with  her 
Companion  "  were  at  Hamilton  Monthly  Meeting  this 
Summer."* 

1720 

Henry  Atkinson,*  Samuel  Bownas  and  his  com¬ 
panion  John  Blamore,  a  young  man  from  Sedbergh. 
**  I  found  friends  in  that  nation,"  says  Samuel  Bownas, 
very  much  decreased  in  number,  above  one  half,  and 
sundry  meetings  quite  dropt,  unless  when  a  friend 
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came  to  visit  them.  I  spent  about  six  weeks  in  that 
nation,  but  nothing  extraordinary  happened.  ”5  Walter 
Newberry  and  his  companion  Richard  Partridge.* 

1721 

Thomas  Ereskin  of  Allendale  [afterwards  of 
Edinburgh],  Henry  Smith  of  Northampton,  William 
Francis,  Margaret  Williamson  [probably  nU 
Jaffray].* 

1722 

James  Miller.* 

1723 

Joseph  Blackburn,  Thomas  Johnson  of  Thorn, 
Christopher  Taylor. 

1724 

John  Blair,  John  Fothergill,  William  Irwin, 
Richard  Robison.*  James  Pillar  and  John  Turner 
from  Ireland.* 

1726 

Ralph  Crifter,  John  Doubleday.  Twelve 
pounds  Scots  were  paid  by  Edinburgh  Meeting  “  for 
guiding  Tabitha  Hornor  of  Leeds  and  Hannah  Dent 
to  Montross  ”  :  and  a  similar  sum  for  guiding  Betty 
Wilson  &  her  Companion  ”*  [probably  Elizabeth 
Wilson  of  Ireland,  and  her  companion,  Elizabeth 
Pease]; 7  whilst  £6.  4.  o  Scots  was  expended in  con¬ 
veying  John  Yeats  of  Yorkshire  to  Kelso,  &  shoeing 
&  blooding  his  Horse.”* 

1727 

William  Graham,  John  Hudson,  Peter  Hudson 
of  Cumberland,  John  Tate.* 

1728 

John  Blain.  Thomas  Scott  and  Thomas  Story, 
who  both  spent  some  days  in  Edinburgh  as  we  learn 
from  the  Meeting  Accounts  of  money  paid  for  their 
horses.*  Thomas  Story  gives  some  interesting  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  good  meetings  which  were  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  South  of  Scotland,  although,  he  remarks. 
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'  the  number  of  Friends  had  greatly  decreased.  At 
Linlithgow,  where  there  were  only  about  half-a-dozen 
Friends  left,  there  came  to  the  Meeting  a  wild-looking 
sort  .  .  .  but  we  sitting  under  some  Concern  and 

Sense  of  the  Grace  of  God  towards  them,  they  grew 
more  solid,  and  we  had  a  good  Time  among  them  ;  and 
they  went  away  very  grave  and  sober.”  The  public 
meeting  at  Glasgow  was  crowded  **  not  with  a  rude 
Rabble,  as  in  Times  past,  but  an  intelligent  People, 
looking  reputable  among  Men.””  Thomas  Wilkinson 
of  Cumberland,*  Benjamin  Holme,  **  having  had  Draw¬ 
ings  for  some  Time  to  visit  Friends  in  North  Britain,” 
left  his  home  in  York  in  Eleventh  Month  and  journeyed 
as  far  North  as  Elgin,  returning  by  Aberdeen  and  the 
east  coast,  having  several  Meetings  amongst  People 
that  were  not  of  our  Society.”  His  labours  seem  to  have 
been  continued  throughout  the  winter  and  following 
spring.^ 


1729 

Benjamin  Holme,  Robert  Jordan  from  America, 
who  took  charge  of  the  Epistle  addressed  by  Edinburgh 
Yearly  Meeting  to  London,  James  Miller.* 

1730 

Thomas  Blemire,  Daniel  Gloster,  Archibald 
Hetherington,  John  Huntingdon,  Henry  Ivison, 
Robert  Latimer,  Thomas  Story  and  Christopher 
Wilson,  all  Cumberland  Friends,  attended  Edinburgh 
Yearly  Meeting.* 


1731 

Charles  Alsop,  John  Fetherston,  John  Fother- 
GiLL,  John  Hethrenton,  Joss  ”  Jackson,  Richard 
Waitt,  Thomas  Wetherell,  Rowland  Wilson  of 
Westmorland.* 


1732 

Joseph  Blackburn,  John  Brown,  Jeremiah 
Hunter.  Edward  Walton  and  Lancelot  Wardell, 
both  of  Sunderland. 
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1733 

John  Ashton  and  Jonathan  Barnes  from 
Irelands  John  Brown,  Joseph  Milner,  David  Saul.* 

1734 

Daniel  Badger  of  London,  John  Brown,  James 
Cotton,  James  Miller.  John  Shaw  [?  of  Lancashire] 
and  his  companion. 


Benjamin  Holme.  In  the  course  of  his  journeyings 
throughout  Scotland  he  reached  Frazerburgh,  where 
he  visited  him  called  Lord  Pitsligo,  who  received  me 
kindly  ;  and  that  Night  I  went  to  Lord  Salton’s,  so  called, 
who  likewise  received  me  kindly  ;  I  had  a  Meeting  there, 
his  Wife  being  a  pious  tender  Woman.”® 

1736 

Thomas  Anderson,  Thomas  Carr  [of  Settle].* 

1737 

Thomas  Cold  well  of  Darlington.*  Benjamin 
Holme  paid  another  general  visit  to  Scotland.®  Mathew 
Mellor  and  William  Taylor  [both  of  Manchester].* 
John  Turner  and  Thomas  Trueman  from  Ireland.**  * 
David  Hall  of  Skipton  in  Craven,  and  Jeremy  Whalley 
were  probably  in  Scotland  this  year.** 

1738 

Isaac  Sharples  of  Hitchin,  probably  this  year.3 

1740 

This  year  Moses  Aldridge,  of  New  England,  prob¬ 
ably  visited  Scotland,  accompanied  by  Abraham 
Fuller  of  Dublin*3  (Moses  Aldridge  was  certainly  in 
Ireland  this  year *4). 

1741 

Sarah  Birkbeck  of  Settle.*^  Betty  ”  Smith 
[?  of  Norfolk]  and  **  Molly  ”  Stores.* 
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1742 

Betty  Simkin”  [?  Elizabeth  Simpkins  of  North¬ 
amptonshire]  and  her  companion.  This  was  not 
improbably  Alice  Fetherstone  of  Northumberland, 
who  is  said  to  have  visited  Scotland  before  her  marriage 
in  1743.3 

1743 

Thomas  Chapman  from  Yorkshire,*  Henry  Hammond.' 

1744 

'  John  Bell  [?  of  London]  signed  the  Epistle  from 
Edinburgh  Yearly  Meeting  in  Third  Month  to  London 
Yearly  Meeting.'®  Elizabeth  Shipley,  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  probably  visited  Scotland  this  year.'®  She  was 
in  Ireland  in  Third  Month. 

1746 

One  of  the  last  entries  for  this  year  in  the  very 
imperfectly  kept  accounts  of  Glasgow  Meeting  is  the 
following  : — 1746  paid  for  Sam  fudergill  and  his  wife 
o.  6.  4.”'  (Probably  Samuel  and  Susannah  Fothergill 
of  Warrington.) 


1749 

Susannah  Hatton,  from  Ireland.  Elizabeth 
Hudson  from  Philadelphia,  ''  who  had  Nelly  Rebanks, 
daughter  to  Thomas  Rebanks  of  Kendal  for  her  Com¬ 
panion,  but  she  did  not  appear  in  Publick.”  Peter 
Hudson  and  Rachel  Saul,  both  of  Cumberland. 
Samuel  Spavold  of  Folkestone,  Henry  Trueman  of 
London.' 

1750 

John  Bevington  of  Warwickshire,  Sarah  Crawley 
of  Hitchin,  and  Sarah  Goodwin  of  Essex.  John  Kendal 
of  Colchester,  John  Lewis  of  Pembrokeshire,  Daniel 
Stanton  of  Philadelphia.' 

The  following  Ministering  Friends  are  also  stated 
to  have  visited  Scotland,  probably  during  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  : — John  Adam  of  Yorkshire, 
Ruth  Alderson  of  Ravenstondale,  who  is  said  to  have 
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laboured  diligently  in  Scotland, 3  William  Backhouse 
of  Lancashire,*®  William  Brown  of  Thirsk,^  Thomas 
Chalkley  of  Philadelphia,*®  Elizabeth  Dennis  of 
Essex,^  Thomas  Gawthorp  of  Cumberland,3  Mary  Grier  of 
Ireland,^  Archibald  Gillespey  of  Newcastle,^  Samuel 
Hopwood  of  Cornwall, *9  Elizabeth  Kendal  of  Essex,* 
Susannah  Martin  of  Sussex,  Ann  Parson  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,*®  Mercy  Ransom,^  Elizabeth  Rawlinson 
of  Lancaster,^  Thomas  White  of  Norwich,^  Rachel 
Wilson  of  Kendal.3 

William  F.  Miller. 

To  be  continued. 


*  MS.  Records  of  Edinburgh  Yearly  Meeting. 

*  MS.  Records  of  Aberdeen  Yearly  Meeting. 

5  Piety  Promoted. 

4  Wight  &  Rutty’s  History  of  Friends  in  Ireland^  1751. 

5  Life  of  Samuel  Bownas,  1795. 

‘  Account  of  the  Life  and  Travels  of  John  Fothergilly  1773. 

^  A  Collection  of  Testimonies y  1760. 

*  Works  of  Benjamin  Holme y  1753. 

9  The  Annual  Monitory  1816,  p.  125. 

*0  Document  in  D. 

“  Journal  of  Thomas  Story y  1747. 

“  Memoirs  of  David  Hally  1799. 

*3  Life  of  James  Goughy  1832. 

*4  Journal  F.H.S,  x.  242. 

*5  Journal  F.H.S.  viii.  9. 

American  Memorials  of  FriendSy  1788. 

•y  Journal  F.H.S.  x.  245. 

Memoirs  of  the  Backhouse  Family y  1831. 

*9  Journals  of  Thomas  Wilson  and  James  Dickinsony  1847. 
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3N  The  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  19,  appears  an  article  by  the  late 
Charles  Brady, *^of  Barnsley,  on  “  Disused  Burial  Grounds  in  South 
Yorkshire,”  in  which  there  is  a  reference  to  Burton  and  the 
curious  inscription  once  af&xed  at  the  entrance  to  the  Burial  Ground. 

The  inscription  (not  included  in  above  article),  said  to  have  been 
composed  by  Richard  Farnsworth,  is  as  follows  :  * 

Anno  Dom.  1657. 

Though  superstitious  minds  doe  judge  Amisse  of  this  Buriall 
place,  yet  let  them  know  hereby  that  the  scripture  saith,  the  Earth  it 
is  the  Lord’s,  And  I  say  soe  is  this,  therefore  being  soe,  and  by  his 
People  also  sett  Apart  for  the  Churches  use  or  A  Buriall  place,  it  is  as 
holy  or  conuenient  and  good  for  that  use  and  seruice  as  any  other  Earth 
is  :  And  it  is  not  without  scripture  warrant,  or  examples  of  the  Holy 
men  of  God  to  Burie  in  such  A  place  :  for  Joshua  a  seruant  of  the  Lord, 
and  Commander  in  cheife,  or  Leader  and  Ruler  of  the  People  of  God, 
when  he  Died  was  neither  Buried  in  A  steeplehouse  now  called  A  Parish 
Church,  nor  in  A  steeplehouse  yeard,  but  he  was  Buried  in  the  border 
of  his  jnheritance,  And  on  the  north  side  of  Mount  Gaash  :  as  you  may 
read,  see  Joshua  the  24 Chapter  and  the  29**1  and  30* :  verses :  And 
Eleazar  Arons  son,  who  was  Called  of  the  Lord,  when  he  Died  they 
Buried  him,  not  in  A  Parish  Church  nor  A  Steeplehouse  Yeard,  but  they 
Buried  him  in  the  Hill  of  Phinehas  his  son  :  wich  was  giuen  him  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  as  you  may  Read  Joshua  the  24  :**>  the  33  And 
these  were  noe  superstitious  Persons  but  the  beloued  of  the  Lord,  and 
were  well  Buried  :  And  soe  were  they  in  Abrahams  bought  field.  Geneses 
the  23^  Ch^ter,  the  17  :  18  :  19  :  and  20**1  verses  :  Though  superstitious 
minds  are  now  unwilling  unto  the  truth  to  bow  :  who  are  offended  at 
such  as  Burie  in  their  jnheritance,  or  bought  field  Appointed  for 
that  use : 

An  inexact  transcription  of  above  is  given  in  South  Yorkshire^ 
i.e..  The  History  and  Topography  of  the  Deanery  of  Doncaster ^  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  1831.  The  Author  states  the  “  inscription  .  .  . 

was  placed  there  by  the  first  Gamaliel  Milner  of  Burton  Grange.”  This 
statement  having  been  submitted  to  William  E.  Brady,  of  Barnsley,  he 
has  kindly  looked  into  the  question  and  written  as  follows  : 

Regarding  the  statement  in  Hunter’s  Deanery  of  Doncaster  that  the 
brass  plate  was  placed  at  Burton  Burial  Ground  by  Gamaliel  Milner. 
This  may  be  correct,  but  I  have  never  heard  it  so  attributed  by  Friends 
here.  I  note  Hunter  gives  no  authority  for  the  statement. 

*  A  photograph  of  the  plate,  supplied  per  William  E.  Brady, 
of  Barnsley,  is  in  D. 
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In  the  Diary  of  John  Hobson  of  Dodworth  (two  miles  west  of 
Barnsley,  Burton  being  about  the  same  distance  east),  published  in 
Vol,  65  of  the  Surtees  Society’s  Proceedings,  for  1875,  the  following  entry 
occurs  under  date  September  10,  1728  : 

“  That  day  Michael  Milner,  a  noted  quaker,  buried  at  the  buriing 
place  at  Burton,  in  the  same  grave  that  his  father  Gamaliel  Milner  and 
his  mother  were  buried,  who  occasioned  that  place  to  be  enclosed  for 
that  use  and  she  was  the  first  to  be  interr’d  there.” 

To  this  entry  there  are  two  editorial  notes  as  follows  :  *  “  See 
the  remarkable  inscription  engraved  on  a  brass  plate  fixed  over 
the  door  of  entrance  by  Gamaliel  Milner,  1657,  Hunter’s  South 
Yorkshire,  vol.  ii.  pg.  397  ” ;  and  *  “  1657.  Hellen,  the  wife  of  Gamalian 
Milner  of  Munkbretton  abbey  was  buried  the  xiii  day  of  August,  in  the 
buryinge  place  at  Burton,  a  quaker.”  (Roystone  Parish  Register.) 

This  statement  by  Hobson  suggests  that  in  his  day  Burton  Burial 
Ground  and  the  Milner  family  were  inseparably  united  in  the  common 
mind.  This  is  quite  natural ;  it  appears  that  most  Burton  Friends 
were  of  very  humble  origin  ;  the  Milners  of  Burton  Grange  were  of  some 
local  note  (when  in  1697  Friends  proceeded  to  build  a  Meeting  House, 
Michael,  son  of  Gamaliel  Milner,  was  the  second  largest  contributor  to 
the  building  fund),  and  by  Hunter’s  time  had  come  still  further  to  the  front 
in  local  affairs,  and  I  suspect  it  was  the  tendency  to  associate  ever5d;hing 
connected  with  Burton  Friends  to  the  Milner  family  which  led  Hunter 
to  ascribe  the  plate  to  Gamaliel  Milner,  as  apparently  it  had  led  Hobson 
into  the  error  of  stating  that  this  prominent  Friend  had  originally  caused 
the  ground  to  be  enclosed.  The  donor  of  the  ground  was  George  Ellis. 
From  the  deed,  dated  1658,  it  would  appear  that  the  ground  was 
enclosed,  the  plate  fixed — at  any  rate  prepared — and  at  least  one 
interment  had  taken  place  before  the  execution  of  the  deed  of  gift. 

On  the  other  hand  Gamaliel  Milner  was  financially  able  to  have 
the  plate  prepared  and  fixed,  and  it  might  be  argued  that  as  his  wife's 
funeral  was  for  some  months  the  only  one  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
graveyard,  he  had  a  special  incentive  to  justify  himself  amongst  his 
neighbours,  who  would  be  more  or  less  scandalised  at  the  idea  of  burial 
in  unconsecrated  ground. 

The  whole  matter  is,  however,  of  minor  importance.  Personally  I 
believe  the  plate  is  part  of  the  original  equipment  of  the  ground  and 
contemporary  with  the  building  of  the  enclosing  wall — the  corporate 
expression  of  the  infant  Burton  Meeting,  not  the  later  addition  of  an 
individual  member.  I  venture  to  suggest,  however,  that  for  your  records, 
which  I  doubt  not  you  wish  to  be  distinctly  accurate,  the  ascription  of 
the  plate  to  Gamaliel  Milner  should  not  be  unqualified. 

Thomas  Shillitoe  refers  to  Burton  and  the  plate  in  his  Journal, 
under  date  of  1807,  but  he  does  not  mention  either  Gamaliel  Milner 
or  George  Ellis. 

In  the  MSS.  of  Joseph  Wilkinson,  author  of  Worthies  of  Barnsley, 
etc.,  which  were  presented  by  his  Executors  to  the  Barnsley  Naturalist 
and  Scientific  Society,  is  the  following  reference  to  the  plate  : 
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“  On  the  meeting  house  at  Monk  Bretton  being  pulled  down,  this 
inscription,  remarkable  on  several  accounts,  was  removed  to  the  new 
meeting  house  which  was  erected  at  Barnsley,  in  1815,  and  there  it  was 
placed  in  the  porch.  It  is  as  follows : — [Wording  follows.]  The  person 
who  presented  land  for  this  graveyard  was  Mr.  George  Ellis  of  Monk 
Bretton,  a  member  of  a  quaker  family  who  long  resided  there.  By  deed 
of  gift  in  1658  he  conveyed  to  several  trustees  therein  named  a  parcel 
of  ground  at  Burton  for  a  burying  place  for  the  people  called  Quakers, 
on  which  was  afterwards  erected  a  meeting  house,  etc.,  but  which  meeting 
house  was  subsequently  taken  down,  and  the  materials  carried  away  in 
consequence  of  a  more  commodious  meeting  house  having  been  erected 
at  Barnsley.  The  death  of  George  Ellis  took  place,  according  to  the 
Burton  Register,  on  the  23'**  6  mo.  1676,  when  he  was  buried  in  the  grave¬ 
yard  he  had  presented." 


tn  Cumn^  £itera^utre 


-j^HE  memory  of  John  Dalton,  whether  as  man  or  scientist,  deserves 
to  be  kept  green,  and  we  welcome  the  recently  issued  treatise 
by  Professor  W.  W.  Haldane  Gee,  Dr.  Hubert  Frank  Coward 
and  Dr.  Arthur  Harden,  giving  the  history  of  John  Dalton’s  lectures : 
John  Dalton's  Lectures  and  Lecture  Illustrations ^iTom  Volume  59,  Part  iii., 
of  “  Memoirs  and  Proceedings  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society,”  Session  1914-1915  (Manchester:  16,  George  Street, 
price  IS.  6d.).  It  consists  of  66  pages  of  matter  and  twelve  well- 
executed  plates.  The  discovery  in  the  House  of  the  Manchester  literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  a  roll  of  diagrams,  150  in  number,  many 
of  which  “  were  annotated  with  the  unmistakable  handwriting  of  John 
Dalton,"  now  carefully  cleaned  and  preserved,  led  to  the  publication  of 
a  summary  prepared  and  elucidated  by  comparison  with  the  Dalton 
manuscripts  also  in  possession  of  the  Society.  The  summary  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  more  detailed  description  of  some  of  the  lectures. 

Dalton  was  but  twenty-one  years  of  age  when,  at  Kendal  in  1787, 
he  ventured  upon  a  lecturing  career  in  addition  to  his  school  duties. 
No  information  is  forthcoming  as  to  the  success  of  the  venture.  A 
framed  copy  of  the  syllabus  is  in  possession  of  the  Society.  The  next 
syllabus  was  dated  1791,  and  the  profit  and  loss  account  of  the  lectures 
with  its  error  in  casting  is  reproduced  in  Plate  II.  Among  the  items 
are  “  Candles  4/10^,"  “  Sundry  small  expenses  1/4!,”  “  Profit  and  Loss, 
gained  £6  4s.  6d." 

In  1793,  Dalton  went  to  Manchester  to  teach  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  remaining  there  six  years.  In  the  winter  of 
1803-04  he  was  engaged  to  give  a  course  on  Mechanics,  Electricity, 
Magnetism,  Optics,  etc.,  before  the  Royal  Institution,  London.  His 
first  lecture  he  wrote  out  in  full — read  it  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who 
from  the  furthest  corner  of  the  room  listened  and  criticised.  Then  Davy 
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read  and  Dalton  became  the  critical  audience.  Next  day  it  was 
delivered  before  some  150  persons  and  Dalton  was  complimented.  After 
this  he  ceased  to  write,  depending  on  experiment  and  verbal  illustration. 
He  received  80  guineas  for  the  course.  In  several  succeeding  years 
he  lectured  at  Manchester,  purchasing  apparatus  for  the  lectures  at  a 
cost  of  ;^20o.  The  Society  is  in  possession  of  some  of  the  most  important 
pieces.  The  lectures  of  1811  produced  nearly  ;^i3o,  respecting  which  he 
wrote  to  his  brother  Jonathan  that  it  “  exceeded  any  I  have  had  before.” 
He  also  lectured  in  Leeds  and  Birmingham. 

In  1820  he  gave  Electricity  the  first  place  in  his  lectures;  in  1824 he 
became  lecturer  on  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  in  the  newly  established 
School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  In  1825,  when  he  advertised  his  six 
lectures  on  Meteorology,  he  stated  that  he  had  begun  to  register  his 
meteorological  observations  thirty-eight  years  before,  the  Aurora 
Borealis  being  the  “  principal  cause  ”  inducing  him  to  do  so. 

In  1835  he  lectured  at  Manchester  on  the  Atomic  Theory  to  a 
crowded  audience  anxious  to  lose  no  word  that  fell  from  his  lips,  and 
this  was  the  last  public  lecture  of  which  any  record  has  been  found. 
In  January,  1836,  the  Directors  of  the  Manchester  Mechanics’  Institu¬ 
tion  presented  John  Dalton,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society,  with  an  inkstand,  which  was  bequeathed 
to  the  Society  in  1851,  and  has  been  in  regular  use  at  its  meetings  ever 
since. 

The  general  sketch  of  his  lecturing  career  is  followed  by  a  brief 
description  of  eighty-four  Natural  Philosophy  diagrams,  illustrating 
Mechanics,  Heat,  Optics,  Acoustics,  Electricity,  Meteorology  and 
Astronomy,  and  fifty-three  illustrating  the  Atomic  Theory.  A  few 
remain  unclassified. 

The  plates,  besides  one  already  mentioned,  present  inter  alia  the 
syllabus  of  Dalton’s  lectures  at  Kendal,  1791  ;  tables  of  twenty  and 
thirty-five  elements  respectively  with  atomic  weights,  the  composition 
of  water,  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  nitrous  oxide  and  various  acids ;  also 
heat  in  an  atmosphere  and  in  vacuo. 

We  shall  await  with  interest  the  promised  detailed  account  of 
certain  lectures. 


The  Mycetozoa  and  some  questions  which  they  suggest  (London  : 
Simpkin,  94  pp.,  2S.  6d.  net)  is  the  title  of  a  delightful  little  treatise 
by  Sir  Edward  Fry,  G.C.B.,  and  his  daughter.  Miss  Agnes  Fry.  The 
appearance  of  the  second  edition,  bearing  date  1915,  brings  it  before  us. 
The  prefatory  note  states  that  it  is  “  substantially  a  reprint  of  the  first 
edition,”  which  appeared  prior  to  the  second  edition  of  Arthur  Lister’s 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Mycetozoa,  issued  by  Miss  G.  Lister  in 
1911,  [For  this  and  other  points  referred  to,  see  The  Journal, 
xii.  84,  85.] 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  important  works  on  these  minute 
“  living  things  ”  should  be  the  result  of  researches  of  two  eminent 
contemporary  Friends,  in  each  case  ably  assisted  by  a  daughter. 
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The  book  is  well  worth  perusal  by  the  average  reader,  because 
in  some  ninety  pages  of  large  clear  type,  many  of  which  contain  admirable 
monochrome  illustrations,  he  can  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  in 
language  not  over-weighted  with  dififtcult  technical  terms.  The  familiar 
name  of  “myxies,”  which  “rhymes  with  pixies,”  is  humorously 
introduced  on  the  first  page  in  preference  to  the  word  “  slime-fungus,” 
the  anglicised  form  of  the  German  “  Schleimpilz.” 

Many  references  appear  in  the  booklet  to  the  works  of  Arthur 
Lister  and  Miss  G.  Lister,  already  referred  to,  to  whom  “  all  students 
of  myxies  are  under  the  deepest  obligations.” 

In  an  early  paragraph  “  myxies’”  are  cautiously  defined  as  “  living 
things  ”  ;  towards  the  end  their  position  is  interestingly  discussed,  and 
“  the  life  circle  of  the  myxie  ”  is  happily  described  as  exhibiting  “  a 
curious  alternation  of  individualism  and  collectivism — a  harmonious 
solution  of  the  problem  raised  by  the  two  principles  which  are  found  in 
conflict  in  other  organisms  and  states  of  society.”  The  writers  on  the 
whole  deem  it  impossible  to  assign  the  myxies  with  certainty  to  the 
animal  or  vegetable  kingdom.  If  there  were  a  “  buffer  state  ”  between 
the  two,  there  they  would  place  them.  They  appear  rather  to  be  a 
“  vagrant  tribe  ”  wandering  like  nomads  on  either  side  of  a  border 
line,  seeming  to  begin  life  as  animals  and  end  it  as  vegetables, 
“  a  life-history  not  without  some  sad  analogies  in  human  experience.” 
Amongst  the  concluding  paragraphs  we  commend  to  the  reader  those 
on  Isomorphism  and  the  phenomena  of  death  as  especially  valuable  and 
far-reaching  in  their  bearing  upon  life,  death  and  immortality. 


Afterthoughts^  by  Mary  Openshaw  (London  :  Simpkin,  pp.  298, 
6s.),  describes  the  life  of  a  society  girl,  educated  in  Paris,  among  a 
colony  of  Friends  at  “  Kentdale,”  in  the  North  of  England  (no  doubt 
intended  for  Kendal).  Her  coming  amongst  Quakers,  and  the  love 
affair  which  follows,  greatly  disturb  the  serenity  of  this  quiet  folk,  but 
in  the  end  they  appear  to  be  the  better  for  the  various  happenings  to 
which  we  are  introduced  in  a  pleasant,  readable  manner  by  the  author. 

Throughout  the  book  Friends  say  “  thee  ”  for  “  thou,”  which 
is  not  the  way  of  plain  North-country  Quakerism.  A  too  rigid  adherence 
to  “thee  ”  produces  some  impossible  sentences — Matthew  Vernon  says  in 
Meeting,  “  Dear  Friends,  I  would  ask  of  thee  thy  prayers  ”  (p.  178), 
and  his  son,  John,  remarks  to  his  worldly  lover  and  her  sister,  “  Thee 
must  have  amused  thyselves  very  well  at  the  party  ”  ! 


Under  the  title  The  Way  of  the  Good  Physician,  Dr.  Henry  T. 
Hodgkin,  Secretary  of  the  Friends’  Foreign  Mission  Association,  has 
written  a  concise  and  readable  account  of  Medical  Missions,  which,  though 
primarily  intended  for  use  in  Study  Circles,  possesses  many  attractions 
for  the  general  reader.  The  author  shows  how  widespread  is  the  pre¬ 
valence  throughout  non-Christian  lands  of  both  ignorance  of  the 
principles  of  medical  science,  and  superstitious  beliefs  which  spell  cruelty 
and  neglect  towards  the  sick  and  diseased.  Some  of  the  larger  problems 
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are  touched  on,  such  as  the  relation  of  medical  missions  to  the 
development  of  the  Church  in  the  field  and  to  other  branches  of 
missionary  effort.  (F.F.M.A.,  15,  Devonshire  Street,  Bishopsgate, 
E.C.,  pp.  136,  IS.  net.) 


“  Cromwell's  Quaker  Soldiers  ”  is  the  title  of  a  nine-page  article  in 
The  Contemporary  Review ^  of  November,  from  the  facile  pen  of  Mabel  R. 
Brailsford,  of  Ilfracombe,  author  of  “Quaker  Women,"  published  last 
spring.  Miss  Brailsford  presents  a  succinct  statement  of  the  reasons  why 
the  soldier  converted  to  Quakerism  while  in  the  army  could  not  remain 
there — his  denunciation  of  all  other  religious  beliefs,  his  refusal  of 
salutations  and  polite  forms  of  address,  and  his  objection  to  taking 
an  oath.  This  statement  is  illustrated  from  various  occurrences  recorded 
in  Fox’s  “  Journal,"  and  other  contemporary  literature  in  print  and 
manuscript. 


A  very  readable  life  of  William  Penn^  by  Rupert  S.  Holland,  has 
appeared  (New  York  :  Macmillan,  7  by  4f,  pp.  166),  specially  intended 
for  yoimg  people.  It  is  published  in  the  series  “  True  Stories  of  Great 
Americans."  There  are  twelve  illustrations.  The  price  is  50  cents,  or 
two  shillings. 


Most  writers  of  fiction  who  have  ventured  to  introduce  Quaker 
characters  into  their  books  have  made  some  attempt  to  place  them 
in  their  historical  setting,  but  Ashton  Hilliers  (otherwise,  Henry  Marriage 
Wallis)  brings  men  of  different  centuries  together  in  a  curious  and  novel 
manner,  in  his  latest,  Demi  Royal  (London  :  Methuen,  387  pages)’. 
Thomas  and  Mary  Ellwood  (married  1669)  have  been  detached  from 
their  period  and  live  again  in  1805,  and  in  this  later  period  a  son  has 
been  granted  them,  and  a  daughter,  but  they  are  as  kindly  as  ever. 
Isaac  Penington  (died  1679)  has  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  Stephen 
Grellet  (died  1855),  at  his  house.  I.  P.,  “though  elderly,  was  still 
active  and  had  that  day  undertaken  a  long  journey  ”  (page  53). 
The  two  must  have  greatly  enjoyed  this  association,  as  also  when 
journeying  together  “  upon  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,"  and  spending  a  night  with  Thomas  Ellwood  en  route 
(page  282). 

The  Diarist  alludes  not  infrequently  and  very  sympathetically 
to  Stephen  Grellet  and  meets  him  in  Sweden  and  in  Spain  (pages  96 
and  194),  but  we  think  that  by  this  time  Grellet’s  diction  could  hardly 
be  correctly  described  as  “  quaint  jargon,  half  English,  half  French  ” 
(page  334). 

Later  we  read  of  a  visit  paid  to  the  writer  of  the  reminiscences 
which  form  the  book  by  Stephen  Grellet,  Isaac  Penington,  and  William 
Allen,  and  are  introduced  to  that  ever-to-be-remembered  service  to 
this  country  rendered  by  William  Allen  and  others,  by  whose  financial 
assistance  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent  were  able  to  land  again  on 
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British  soil  ere  their  child  was  bom — the  daughter  who  later  ascended 
the  British  Throne  and  sat  thereon  for  more  than  sixty  years. 

H.  M.  Wallis  writes  us  that  he  designed  a  more  Friendly  picture 
for  the  Publisher's  wrapper  to  his  book,  but  was  over-ruled. 


“  Robinson  Crusoe  and  his  Lighthouse  ”  is  the  title  of  an  article 
in  My  Magazine  for  October.  In  it  we  learn  of  the  wonderfully  ingenious 
electrical  inventions  of  Edwin  O.  Catford,  in  connection  with  the  un¬ 
inhabited  lighthouse  more  than  a  mile  from  Platte  Fougdre,  Guernsey. 
The  Editor  has  made  use  of  two  articles  prepared  byE.  O.  Catford — one, 
a  popular  account  of  the  lighthouse,  and  the  other,  of  a  more  technical 
character,  upon  the  influence  of  fog  on  sound. 

In  graphic  language  the  story  is  told  of  a  man  who  can  fling  power 
across  the  water  until  it  reaches  the  Lighthouse  rock,  and  there  does 
his  bidding.  For  Mrs.  Catford's  help  a  telephone  is  arranged  which 
summons  her,  if  the  baby  out  in  the  perambulator  should  cry  1 


Everyman’s  Library  No.  724  is  devoted  to  The  Peace  of  Europe, 
Some  Fruits  of  Solitude  and  other  writings  of  William  Penn  (London  : 
J.  M.  Dent,  292  pp.,  is.  net). 


Joseph  J.  Green  has  an  article  in  The  Essex  Review  for  October, 
on  “  Saffron  Walden  Local  Authors  and  Authoresses,”  an  addendum  to 
an  article  under  the  same  title  in  the  July  issue  of  this  year.  The 
original  article  by  R.  Heffer  contains  mention  of  but  one  Friend — 
George  Stacey  Gibson  (1818-1883) — out  of  the  twenty-six  authors  treated, 
whilst  Joseph  Green  includes  nine  Friends  in  his  list  of  fourteen. 

An  account  of  Joseph  Smith,  Quaker  Bibliographer,  whose 
parents  at  one  time  were  resident  at  Saffron  Walden,  occupies  about 
a  quarter  of  the  article. 

Robert  Muschamp,  of  Radcliffe,  has  contributed  four  articles  to 
The  Lancaster  Guardian  during  the  month  of  November,  entitled — 
“  Some  Lancaster  and  District  [Quaker]  Records  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.”  The  experiences  of  George  Fox  and  other  Friends  in  North 
Lancashire  and  adjacent  counties  are  succinctly  presented,  and 
extracts  are  given  from  the  Fleming  Manuscripts,  published  by  the 
Historical  MSS.  Commission. 


Under  the  heading.  The  Mystery  of  a  Sepulchre,  our  Friend,  William 
Richardson  Nash,  of  Carke-in-Cartmel,  hascausedtobe  printed  some  notes 
on  the  ancient  Friends'  Burial  Ground,  Dunnerdale,  North  Lancashire, 
accompanied  by  a  plan  of  the  district  and  a  pretty  little  sketch  of  the 
enclosure,  full  of  trees  and  ba  cked  by  hills :  “  About  seventy-five  years  ago 
the  little  Burial  Ground  was  an  orchard,  but  did  not  prove  a  success  and 
was  turned  into  a  vegetable  garden,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Gunson  (daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Edward  Tyson,  Vicar  of  Seathwaite)  found  the  place  in 
a  dilapidated  condition,  and,  with  a  view  of  preserving  it,  repaired  the 
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wall,  put  up  a  new  gate,  and,  about  the  year  1870,  planted  it  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  since  which  time  it  has  been  the  duty  of  the  tenant  of  New 
Close  Farm  to  keep  the  walls  and  gate  in  repair.  There  are  stone  ledges 
for  seats  built  into  the  walls  round  three  sides,  on  which  Friends  could 
rest  while  funerals  were  being  conducted.”  No  record  of  burials  in  this 
place  has  been  discovered. 

Copies  of  the  pamphlet  may  be  had  from  W.  R.  Nash  for  three¬ 
pence  each. 

War  from  a  Quaker  Point  of  View  is  the  title  of  a  small  book  of 
1 14  pages  by  John  William  Graham,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Dalton  Hall, 
Manchester  (Headley  Brothers,  is.  6d.  net).  That  such  a  book  is 
timely  there  is  abundant  evidence  round  us  in  this  time  of  war.  The 
author  treats  his  subject  under  twenty-four  sectional  headings,  of  which 
the  following  are  a  few  examples  :  “  The  Teaching  of  Christ,”  “  The 
Early  Fathers,”  “  Early  Quakerism  and  Peace,”  “  Is  there  a  Place  for 
Force  ?  ”  “  The  Soldier  and  the  Policeman,”  “  War  as  a  Moral  Tonic,” 
“  Preparing  for  the  Future,”  etc.  He  lays  emphasis  on  the  claims  of 
the  State  on  the  citizen  and  upholds  the  duty  of  national  service  where- 
ever  it  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  higher  loyalty  to  the  commands  of 
Christ  and  the  enlightened  conscience  of  the  individual.  J.  W.  Graham 
goes  to  considerable  pains  to  explain  difficult  passages  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  such  as  the  two  swords  passage  (Luke  xxii.  35-38).  He  accepts 
Dr.  Moffatt’s  general  interpretation  of  this  passage,  substituting  for 
the  thought  of  prophetic  “  fulfilment  ”  the  more  natural  meaning  that 
Jesus  gave  utterance  to  the  words,  “  Enough,  Enough,”  being  too 
weary  to  continue  His  teaching  at  that  time.  The  book  has  the  merits 
of  being  concise  and  suggestive,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  in  matters 
of  morality  and  ethics  the  reader  is  likely  to  be  benefited  most  surely 
as  he  accepts  the  seed  thought  and  cultivates  it  naturally  in  his  own 
life  with  the  Light  from  above  and  the  implements  of  his  own  experience. 

To  The  Hibbert  Journal  for  October,  John  William  Graham  con¬ 
tributes  an  article  under  the  title  “  The  War  :  a  Quaker  Apologia.” 
He  states  the  Quaker  position  thus,  “  Broadly,  we  believe  that  it  is 
our  duty  and  privilege  to  be  faithful  to  the  all-conqueror  whose  name 
is  Love.”  J.  W.  Graham  illustrates  the  Friends’  idea  of  national  service 
in  time  of  war  by  some  account  of  the  Friends’  Ambulance  Unit  and 
the  War  Victims’  Relief  Committee.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  article 
he  deals  with  certain  New  Testament  texts  which  have  so  often  been 
interpreted  as  giving  Divine  sanction  to  war.  The  argument  all  through 
is  pursued  with  directness  and  on  a  high  level,  and  one  feels  that  the 
presentation  of  the  subject  from  the  Quaker  point  of  view  has  been 
well  done. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  November,  page  647,  contains  a  story  by 
Marion  Pugh  Read,  entitled,  “Namesakes.”  Her  delicate  portraiture 
of  the  old-fashioned  Quaker  child,  Mary  Ann,  and  the  spirit  of 
Quakerism  that  it  breathes,  could  scarcely  have  been  so  correctly  and 
feelingly  drawn  except  by  one  raised  a  Friend. 
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E  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  learn  with 
great  satisfaction  that  Norman  Penney  has 
resumed  work  at  Devonshire  House,  and 
will  again  take  up  the  editorship  of  The 
Journal.  While  staying  at  Bournemouth  he  has  been 
able  to  give  some  attention  to  the  preparation  of  the 
present  issue. 


Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Editor  the  publication 
of  Supplement  No.  13  has  been  delayed,  and  it  will  not 
appear  till  1916.  This  being  so  it  is  concluded  not  to 
issue  a  further  Supplement  in  the  year  igi6.  The 
subscription  list  for  Supplement  13  (‘'A.R.B.  Manu¬ 
scripts,'’  see  page  45)  is  still  open — three  shillings  or 
75  cents. 


The  annotation  of  the  Swarthmoor  Hall  Account 
Book  has  also  been  delayed.  The  whole  of  the  text, 
making  510  pages,  is,  however,  printed,  and  notes  to 
names,  etc.,  with  glossary,  are  to  follow.  The  Editor 
would  be  glad  to  be  directed  to  literature  in  print  or 
manuscript  dealing  with  conditions  in  northern  England 
in  the  later  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  referring 
to  Friends  resident  in  the  Furness  district  of  Lancashire. 
Address  :  Norman  Penney,  Devonshire  House,  Bishops- 
gate,  London,  E.C. 


York  Meeting,  1842. — A  list  of  members  and  attenders  of  York 
Meeting,  7th  Month,  1842,  has  recently  been  added  to  MSS.  preserved 
in  D. 
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A.R.B.  MSS.,  45. 

Abbott,  Mary,  10. 

Abbott,  Peggy,  46. 

Abbott,  Samuel,  57. 
Abraham  of  Swarthmoor,  47, 
115,  147,  n. 

Abraham,  John,  137. 

Adam,  John,  i8r. 

Aesway,  Joseph,  175. 

Ainsley,  Jean,  143. 

Aldam,  Thomas,  82,  143. 
Alderson,  Ruth,  181. 
Aldridge,  Moses,  179. 
Alexander,  A.  T.,  Bedford 
Institute,  102. 

Alexander,  Isaac,  144. 

Allay,  Anna,  aft.  Wraight,  48. 
Allen,  John,  71. 

Allen, William,  128,  187. 

Alley,  Thomas,  57,  58. 

Allison,  Peter,  175. 

Alloway  of  Somerset,  35. 
Alnwick,  172. 

Alsop,  Charles,  178. 

America,  ii,  65,  71, 141, 175, 
178. 

Amsterdam,  56. 

Anderson,  Thomas,  179. 
Andrews,  Thomas,  7. 
anecdotes,  6, 8,  27,  31 , 39, 46, 
66,  70,  89^  153,163,  171. 
Annual  Monitor,  44. 
Antrobus,  Benjamin,  61. 
apprentices,  167. 

Areskine,  Thomas,  4,  177. 
Arington,  Richard,  7. 
Armfield,  Constance,  writings, 
43- 

Armstrong,  John,  175. 
Armstrong,  William,  143, 
174-176. 

Arnold  family,  152. 

Artis,  Sarah,  10. 

Ashby,  Richard,  140. 

Ashton,  John,  179. 

Askein,  2. 

Askew,  John,  107,  n,  124. 
Atkins,  Thomas,  138. 
Atkinson,  Aaron,  143. 

Atkinson  (Watkinson),  George, 
79,  82. 

Atkinson,  Henry,  143,  172, 
176. 

Atkinson,  Joseph,  175. 
Atkinson,  Thomas,  138. 
Attmore,  Hannah,  aft. 

Hopper,  163. 

Aylesbury,  124. 

Backhouse,  Jonathan,  73. 
Backhouse,  William,  181. 


Badger,  Daniel,  179, 

Bain,  John,  140. 

Baker,  George,  57,  58. 
Baker,  Thomas,  172. 
Balding,  William,  174. 

Bales,  Eleazar,  41. 

Ball,  Gawen,  64. 

Ballitore,  70. 

Banks,  John,  82. 
baptism,  8. 

Baptists,  28,  86,  160. 
Barbados,  22,  80. 

Barber,  Joshua,  172. 
Barclay,  Ann,  10, 

Barclay,  David,  5. 

Barclay,  John,  129. 

Barclay,  Margaret,  13. 
Barclay,  Robert,  56. 
Barcroft,  J.,  Respiratory 
Function,  43. 

Barnes  of  Cumberland,  130. 
Barnes,  Jonathan,  179. 
Barnsley,  182-184. 

Barr,  George,  123. 

Barrow,  Leicestershire,  7. 
Barrow,  Robert,  33,  140. 
Barron,  Jonathan,  175. 
Bartinsle,  John,  143. 

Barton,  Robert,  92. 

Bates,  James,  174. 

Bath,  146. 

Batt,  Jasper,  35,  91. 

Bayly,  William,  126,  134. 
Beaks,  Edmond,  92. 

Beale  of  Ireland,  56n. 
Bealing,  Benjamin,  166,  168- 
170. 

Beard,  Nicholas,  154. 

Beck  family,  152. 

Beck,  Sarah,  form.  Sims,  10. 
Bedford  Institute,  102. 
Bedford,  Marion,  aft.  Gilkes, 
98. 

Bedford,  Peter,  98. 

Belcher,  Governor,  94,  100. 
Belgrave,  Leicestershire,  8. 
Bell  of  London,  9,  10,  12-14. 
Bell,  Daniel,  175. 

Bell,  John,  176,  180. 

Beilers  family,  103-108,  120, 
123,  n. 

Sellers,  John,  103-108,  117- 
127,  149,  165-171- 

Belton,  8. 

Benson,  Gervase,  149. 

Berry,  Richard,  57,  58. 
Besse,  Joseph,  ii. 

Bevington,  John,  180. 
Bewley,  George,  144. 

Bewley,  Mungo,  175. 

Biddle,  Esther,  138. 


Binns,  Henry,  148. 

Birkbeck,  Sarah,  180. 
Blackburn,  Joseph,  177,  178. 
Blackbury,  Sarah,  134. 

Blain,  John,  177. 

Blain,  Samuel,  174. 

Blair,  John,  177. 

Blair,  Thomas,  140. 

Blamore  (Blemire),  John, 
176. 

Bland  of  London,  12,  14. 
Blaugdon,  Barbara,  134. 
Blaxely,  William,  7. 
Blaykling,  John,  82. 

Blemire,  Thomas,  178. 

Boate,  Gershon,  144. 

Bond,  Samuel,  176. 

Bootham  Register,  148. 
Boston,  Mass.,  176. 

Bowly,  William,  123. 
Bowman,  Jonathan,  174. 
Bownas,  Samuel,  144,  172, 

173,  176. 

Bowron,  John,  79-82,  136. 
Bowstead,  John,  141,  142, 
174- 

Bowstead,  Martin,  172. 

Box  Meeting,  123. 

Bradley,  Margaret,  80.  , 
Bradstreet,  Simon,  i9n. 
Brailsford,  M.  R.,  writings, 
102,  187. 

Braithwaite,  Edward,  113. 
Braithwaite,  John,  114. 
Braithwaite,  W.  C.,  National 
Greatness,  102. 

Braithwaite,  Thomas,  172. 
Bretland  of  Chesterfield,  33. 
Brigflatts,  32. 

Bright,  Jacob,  148. 

Bright,  John,  39,  148,  164. 
Bristol,  54,  n,  56,  58,  63,  in, 
125. 

Brocklesby,  Richard,  57,  58. 
Brown,  Benjamin,  141. 
Brown,  Henton,  10. 

Brown,  Isaac,  84. 

Brown,  John,  178,  179. 
Brown,  William,  181. 

Brown  and  White,  43. 

Browne,  Margery,  122. 
Buffum,  Joshua,  22,  26. 
Buffum,  Robert,  23n. 

Bull  and  Mouth,  30,  41,  145. 
Bullman,  Richard,  176. 
Bundock,  Elizabeth,  10. 
Burbage,  Thomas,  8. 
burial  grounds,  23,  28,  30,  34, 
39,  60,  161,  182,  188. 
burials,  7,  39. 

Burnyeat,  John,  82,  139,  140. 
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Burnyeat,  Jonathan,  145. 174. 
Burr,  Mary  a//.  Ransom,  13. 
Burrough,  Edward,  79. 
Burton,  182-184. 

Button,  Robert,  35. 


Calbreath,  William,  33. 
Caldicot,  28. 

Camm,  John,  153. 

Camm,  Thomas,  149. 
Campbell,  James,  3n. 
Campion,  Thomas,  57,  38. 
Candler,  John,  74. 

Carleton  of  Cumberland,  17. 
Carlile,  John,  142,  144,  174. 
Carlisle,  81,  142,  143,  175, 
176. 

Carmarthen,  14. 

Carr,  Thomas,  179. 

Carter,  William,  82. 

Cartmel,  114. 

Cater,  Samuel,  48,  137. 
Catford,  Edwin  O.,  188. 
Caton,  Thomas,  112. 

Caton,  William,  80. 

Cesnock,  sn. 

Chalkley,  Thomas,  160,  18 1. 
Chalmers,  John,  173. 
Chamberlin  family,  12. 
Chambers,  John,  174. 
Chandlee,  John,  17. 
Chanelhouse,  Adam,  112, 
Chapman,  Solomon,  6. 
Chapman,  Thomas,  180. 
Charleton,  Robert,  50. 
Chester,  Patience,  31, 
Chester,  Richard,  31. 
Chesterfield,  33. 

Chevers,  Sarah,  79,  134. 
Chorley  family,  12. 

Christy,  Ann,  14. 
church,  absence  from,  7. 
Church  Shocklach,  28. 
Church,  Thomas,  104,  105, 
108. 

churchrates,  76. 

Circular  Yearly  Meetings,  14. 
Clark,  William,  7. 
Claypoole,  James,  122. 
Clayton,  Ann,  134. 

Clayton,  F.  C.,  Corder,  g^n. 
Clayton,  Richard,  80. 
Clerkenwell  Worliouse,  104, 
n, 170. 

Clibborn,  Abraham,  14. 
Clibborn,  Thomas,  80. 
Close,  John,  172. 

Clothier,  Abraham,  94. 
Cockin,  Ellen,  6. 

Coffin  of  Nantucket,  159-162. 
Coldwell,  Thomas,  179. 
Coleman,  Ann,  19. 

Collinson,  Robert,  149. 
Combe,  Thomas,  35. 
Constable,  Thomas,  10. 
cookery,  16. 

Cooper,  Daniel,  114. 

Cooper,  Edward,  114. 

Cope,  Marmaduke  C.,  72,  n, 
74- 

Cope,  Sarah  W.,  72n. 

Corder  family,  95n,  97,  n, 
i29n. 

Corder,  Edward,  47. 

Corder,  Susanna,  47. 

Cork,  51-58. 
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Cornwall,  in,  181. 

Cotton,  James,  179. 
Coventry,  22. 

Cox,  John,  137,  138. 

Crafton  family,  12,  16. 
Crafton,  Sarah,  9. 

Crawley,  Sarah,  13,  n,  14, 
180. 

Crewdson,  Gwendolen  B.,  15 1. 
Crifter,  Ralph,  177. 

Crisp,  Stephen,  82. 

Croydon,  9,  10,  14. 

Cruse,  John,  35. 
Cumberland,  17,  79,  81-83, 
130,  138,  139,  172-175, 
180,  r8i. 

Cummerhead,  2. 

Curtis,  John,  125. 


Dalton,  1 14. 

Dalton,  John,  184. 

Dando,  John,  92. 

Dann,  Thomas,  10. 

Danson,  John,  170. 

Darby,  Deborah,  13. 
Darlington,  47,  48,  179. 
David,  Elizabeth,  91. 

Davis,  Gabriel,  92. 

Davis,  John,  94. 

Davis,  Nicholas,  10. 

Davis,  Robert,  94. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  184, 
Day  of  Essex,  15,  16. 
Deeble,  George,  57,  58. 
Denbighshire,  28-30. 

Dennis,  Elizabeth,  181. 
Dennison,  Major-General, 
ign. 

Dent,  Hannah,  177. 
Devonshire,  Christopher, 
Junior,  35. 

Devonshire,  John,  94. 
Devonshire,  Joseph,  94. 
Devonshire,  Thomas,  57,  58. 
Dewsbury,  William,  82. 
Dickenson,  Jonathan,  10. 
Dickinson,  Elizabeth,  140. 
Dickinson,  James,  140,  141, 
145,  173- 

Dickson,  Elizabeth,  4. 
Dillingham,  John  H.,  89. 
Dillwyn,  George,  5. 

Diplidge,  George,  172. 
disownments,  78. 

Dockray,  Thomas,  138. 
Dodgson,  Peggy,  113. 
Doubleday  family,  127,  n, 
129U. 

Doubleday,  Humphrey,  175. 
Doubleday,  John,  172,  174, 

175,  177. 

Dowlen,  Katherine,  aft. 
Rogers,  58. 

Downer,  Ann,  aft.  White- 
head,  134. 

Draper,  Bridget,  form.  Fell, 
54- 

Drayton  family,  152. 
dress,  14,  36,  52,  115,  116, 
158,  159- 

Dring,  Jane,  aft.  Rogers,  56. 
drink,  52,  100,  iii,  115,  124. 
Drumbony,  3. 

Drummond,  May,  179. 
Dublin,  82,  143,  174,  179- 
Dudley,  Mary,  6. 


Dudley,  Robert,  Jnmy  Youth, 
100. 

Dunnerdale,  188. 

Durham,  81,  136. 

Dykes  (Dix),  Ann,  form. 
Rous,  146,  n. 

Dykes  (Dix),  Benjamin,  i46n. 
Dymond,  Charles  W.,  68. 
Dymond,  Jonathan,  68. 


Eceles,  Solomon,  138. 

Eccleston,  Theodor,  165, 169, 
170. 

Ecroyd,  William,  47. 

Eden,  J.  M.,  State  of  Poor, 
165. 

Edey  of  Cornwall,  76n. 

Edinburgh,  1-6,  79,  82,  137, 
141,  144,  172,  174-178. 

education,  9,  47,  55,  70,  84, 
100, 115, 117, 149, 165-171. 

Edwards,  William,  57,  58. 

Eliot  family,  104,  n,  106-108. 

Ellerton,  Mary,  172. 

Ellis,  George,  183,  184. 

Ellis,  Mary,  122. 

Ellwood,  Thomas,  123,  124, 
134,  187. 

Elson,  John,  145. 

emigration,  18, 22,  28n,  io7n, 
140,  162. 

Endicott,  Judge,  19. 

English  of  Pontefract,  146,  n. 

Erbury,  Elizabeth,  aft. 
Rogers,  56. 

Ereskin  see  Areskine. 

Essex  Review,  188. 

Estaugh,  John,  172. 

Evans,  Katherine,  79,  134. 

Evans,  Thomas,  74. 

Exton  family,  16. 


Faith  and  Flock,  43. 
Fallowfield,  John,  174,  175. 
Falsit,  Margaret,  138. 
family  visits,  13,  15. 
Farnsworth,  Richard,  182. 
Fearon,  Jane,  174. 

Fearon,  Peter,  139,  140,  175. 
Fearon,  Thomas,  138. 
Featherstone,  Alice,  180. 
Featherstone,  John,  178. 
Fell,  Christopher,  79-81. 
Fell,  Isabel,  aft.  Yeamans, 

54,  139- 
Fell,  John,  82. 

Fell,  Leonard,  115,  137,  141, 

143- 

Fell,  Margaret,  aft.  Fox,  53. 
Fell,  Rachel,  aft.  Abraham, 
115- 

Fell,  Sarah,  aft.  Meade,  no, 
114,  116. 

Fell,  Susannah,  115. 

Fell,  Thomas,  82. 

Fell,  Thomas,  judge,  54. 
Fell,  William,  140,  141. 
Fennell,  John,  57,  58. 

Fern  see  Fearon. 

Fettiplace  family,  103-108, 
121,  123,  125. 
fiction,  44,  100,  186,  187. 
Field,  John,  i3n,  163. 
Firbank,  154. 
fire,  124. 


Firth,  J.  F.  B.,  148. 

Fisher,  Mary,  133. 

Fletcher,  Elizabeth,  134. 
Fletcher,  James,  140. 

Folger,  Peter,  160, 162. 
Folkestone,  180. 

Forrett,  James,  157. 

Forster,  Josiah,  71,  73,  74, 

128. 

Forster,  William,  71-75. 

Foster  family,  32. 

Foster,  Thomas,  175. 
Fothergill,  John,  144,  173, 
177, 178. 

Fothergill,  Samuel,  9,  ii,  180. 
Fothergill,  Susannah,  180. 

Fox,  George,  54,  56,  61,  81, 
113-115,  139,  154- 
Fox,  G.,  Cambridge  Journal, 
33- 

Fox,  G,,  Journal,  37,  187. 

Fox,  Margaret,  form.  Fell, 
114,  146. 

Francis,  William,  177. 

Frank,  Richard,  8. 

Franklin  family,  162, 
Frazerburgh,  179. 

Freame,  Joseph,  14. 

Freeman,  Thomas,  94. 
Frenchay,  14. 

Friends  and  the  War,  42. 

Frost,  Esther,  174. 

Frost,  Richard,  174. 

Fry,  Sir  Edward  and  Agnes 
Fry,  Mycetozoa,  185. 

Fry,  Elizabeth,  39. 

Fuller,  Abraham,  179. 

Furness,  109-116. 

Furnish,  Daniel,  175. 


Gadd,  see  Oades. 

Galbreath,  see  Calbreath. 
Gardiner,  John,  161. 

Gardner,  Peter,  143. 

Garshore,  2.  ' 

Gawthrop,  Thomas,  i8r. 
George  II.,  153. 

George  III.,  77. 

Gibson,  E - ,  81. 

Gibson,  George,  176. 

Gibson,  George  Stacey,  188, 
Giles  family,  152. 

Gilkes  family,  98. 

Gill,  John,  80. 

Gill,  Joseph,  176. 

Gillespie,  Archibald,  181. 
Gillespie,  James,  174. 
Glasfoord,  3n. 

Glasgow,  1-6,  140,  142,  144, 

173, 174, 178. 

Gleaston,  no. 

Gloster,  Daniel,  178. 

Gloster,  William,  175. 
Gloucestershire,  103. 

Goodwin,  Sarah,  180. 

Goold  of  Somerset,  35. 
Gouldney,  Henry,  169,  170. 
Gower,  Sir  Thomas,  55. 

Gowth,  Richard,  55,  115. 
Goymer,  Abram,  176. 

Graham,  Andrew,  172. 
Graham,  James,  175. 

Graham,  John,  174,  176. 
Graham,  J.W.,  writings,  189. 
Graham,  Richard,  175. 
Graham,  William,  176,  177. 
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Granger,  Caleb,  176. 
Gratton,  John,  143. 

Grave,  John,  79-81. 
Graveson,  S.,  Villa  Garden, 

151. 

Gray,  James,  3n. 

Green,  Joseph,  12. 

Green,  Joseph  Markes,  48. 
Green,  John,  47, 

Green,  Mercy,  form.  Day,  16. 
Greenhow,  Mary,  form. 

Robinson,  144. 

Greenleaf,  Stephen,  162. 
Greenup,  William,  143,  144. 
Gregg,  Jane,  114. 

Grellet,  Rebecca,  71. 

Grellet,  Stephen,  71,  187. 
Grice,  Eman,  136. 

Grier,  James,  176. 

Grier,  John,  176. 

Grier,  Mary,  181. 

Grier,  Thomas,  175. 
Griffiths,  George,  57. 

Grubb,  Anne,  36. 

Grubb,  Edward,  True  Way, 
150. 

Grubb,  Joseph  (Benjamin), 

36. 

Grubb,  Sarah  (Tuke),  31, 
Gurnell,  Jonathan,  48. 
Gurney,  Christiana,  14. 
Gurney,  J.  J.,  73- 


Hack,  Daniel,  148. 

Hadwen,  Isaac,  175. 

Hagen  family,  12. 

Halhead,  Miles,  79. 

Hall,  David,  179. 

Hall,  George,  142. 

Hall,  Jean,  141. 

Hall,  John,  80. 

Halliday,  James,  138-140, 
142,  173-175. 

Haman,  John,  57,  58. 
Hambly,  Loveday,  134. 
Hamilton,  1-3,  172,  176. 
Hamilton,  Alexander,  3,  n. 
Hamilton,  Janet,  aft.  Gray, 
3,  n. 

Hammond,  Henry,  180. 
Hargrove,  Ann,  81. 

Harrison,  George,  57. 
Harrison,  James,  80. 
Harrison,  Jonathan,  T44. 
Harrison,  Thomas,  144, 
Harrison,  Timothy,  141, 
Harvey,  Elizabeth,  61. 
Harvey,  Isaac  and  Sarah,  42. 
Harvey,  Jacob,  105-107. 
Harvey,  Thomas,  148. 
Hathorne  of  Massachusetts, 
18-27. 

hats  in  church,  7. 

Hatton,  Susannah,  180. 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  160. 
Hawkins,  Richard,  168. 
Hawkshead,  114. 

Hawthorne,  N.,  House  of 
Seven  Gables,  18-27. 
Haydock,  John,  138. 
Haydock,  Roger,  83. 
Hayward,  John,  10. 

Head  family,  152. 

Hearbey  see  Harvey, 
hearth  tax,  ii2,n. 

Hebden,  Roger,  83. 
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Hedley  family,  152. 

Hellier,  John,  35. 

Henderson,  Patrick,  174. 
Henderson,  William,  175. 
Hetherington,  Archibald,  175, 
178. 

Hetherington,  John,  178. 

Hey,  Mary,  176. 

Hicks,  Thomas,  172. 

Hickson,  Anna,  8. 

Hickson,  Robert,  8. 

Hidley,  Amos,  174. 

Higgins,  John,  113,  115. 
Higginson,  Francis,  priest,  24. 
Hill  of  Frenchay,  14. 

Hill,  Robert,  143. 

Hilliers,  Ashton,  Demi-Royal, 
187. 

Hind,  John,  172. 

Hipsley,  John,  93, 

Hitchin,  9-16,  179,  180. 

Hoare,  Grizell,  12. 

Hobbs,  Barnabas  C.,  41. 
Hobson  family,  78. 

Hobson,  Ann,  form.  Rick¬ 
man,  77,  154. 

Hobson,  William,  77,  154. 
Hodgkin,  H.  T.,  writings,  42, 
186. 

Hodgkin,  T.  and  L.  V., 
silence,  102. 

Hodgson,  David,  175. 

Hodgson,  William,  175. 
Holderness,  42. 

Holland,  56,  114,  134,  167. 
Holland,  R.  S.,  William 
Penn,  187. 

Holme,  Benjamin,  174,  175, 
178, 179- 

Holme,  Elizabeth,  80,  134. 
Holme,  Regnald,  34. 

Holme,  Thomas,  80,  81,  134. 
Holmes  of  Horsham,  78. 
Holmes,  William,  74. 

Hooton,  Elizabeth,  133. 
Hooton,  Elizabeth,  45,  86. 
Hopper,  Isaac  T.,  163,  171. 
Hopwood,  Samuel,  173,  181. 
Hornold,  William,  83,  144. 
Hornor,  Tabitha,  177. 

Hoskins,  Jane,  10. 

How,  Lucy,  form.  Corder, 
97,  n. 

Howgill,  Francis,  8r. 
Hubberthorne,  Richard,  83, 
138. 

Hudson,  David,  174. 

Hudson,  Elizabeth,  180. 
Hudson,  John,  175,  177. 
Hudson,  Peter,  177,  180. 
Huggall,  John,  174. 

Hume,  Sophia,  10. 

Hunt,  John,  10. 

Hunt,  Samuel,  144. 

Hunt,  S - ,  10. 

Hunter,  Jeremiah,  175,  178. 
Huntington,  Elizabeth,  139. 
Huntington,  Isaac,  176. 
Huntington,  John,  178. 
Huntington,  Robert,  81,  175. 
Hurd  of  Somerton,  go. 

Hutton,  Thomas,  80. 

H5mds,  William,  143. 


Ilchester,  90,  93. 
Indiana,  71. 
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Indians,  65,  69,  100,  157-162. 
Ingersol,  Colonel,  150. 
Ingram  family,  103,  n,  106- 
108. 

insane,  100. 

Iowa,  72. 

Ireland,  17,  36,  46,  51-38,  80, 

127,  134,  144,  153,  163, 
173,  175-177,  179,  180. 

Irish  Rebellion,  1798,  36. 
Irwin,  John,  174,  176. 
Irwin,  Thomas,  175. 

Irwin,  William,  177. 

Ismay,  Richard,  80,  8r. 
Ivison,  Henry,  178. 


Jackson,  Jos.,  178. 
Jackson,  Nicholas,  143. 
Jackson,  Robert,  176. 
Jacob,  Elizabeth,  172,  175. 
Japan,  15 1. 

Jeffrey,  Arthur,  35. 

Jersey,  47. 

Jersey  West,  175. 

John,  John  ap,  29,  n. 
Johnson,  Elihu,  143. 
Johnson,  Thomas,  177. 
Jones,  W.,  Campaigns,  40. 
Jordan,  Robert,  178. 
Jordans,  123. 
judgements,  20. 


Kay,  John,  6. 

Keine,  M - ,  10. 

Keith,  Elizabeth,  56n. 

Keith,  George,  56n,  137. 
Kelso,  3n,  5,  i74-i77- 
Kendal,  114,  173,  180,  181, 
185,  186. 

Kendal,  Noncon.  in,  loi,  148. 
Kendall,  Elizabeth,  181. 
Kendall,  James,  23. 

Kendall,  John,  180. 

Kendall,  Sarah,  aft.  Maule, 
23- 

Kent,  Duke  of,  187. 

Kidd,  Benjamin,  10. 

Kilby,  John,  7. 

Kilby,  William,  7. 
Kilmaires,  3n. 

Kilmarnock,  3n. 

Kilworth,  South,  7. 

King,  Counsellor,  170. 
Kirkby  Mallory,  8. 

Kirkby  Muxloe,  8,  n. 
Kirkham,  George,  in. 

Knell  (Knott),  Clement,  154. 
Knight,  F.  A.,  Mendip,  loi. 
Knipe  George,  142,  143. 


Lamborn,  Robert,  69. 
Lamborn,  Sarah,  form. 
Swayne,  69. 

Lancashire,  10,  80,  81,  138, 
140,  143,  172,  176,  179, 
181. 

Lancaster,  54,  112-115,  181. 
Lancaster,  James,  79-81. 
Lancaster,  Joseph,  149,  n. 
Lancaster,  Lydia,  10,  176. 
Lancaster  Records,  188. 
Langny,  Robert,  125. 
Langstaffe,  John,  81. 
Latimer,  Janet,  144. 


Latimer,  Richard,  172,  173. 
Latimer,  Robert,  173,  178. 
Laundy,  Ann,  aft.  Ransom, 

13. 

Lawson,  Thomas,  116. 

Leech,  James,  143. 
legacies,  3,  n,  4,  103-108. 
Leicestershire,  7. 

Leslie,  Rev.  Charles,  100. 
Lewis,  John,  180. 

Liddle,  Frances,  139. 
Liddon,  Robert,  35. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  42. 
Lincoln,  Richard,  91. 
Lindsey,  Christopher,  23. 
Lindsey,  Naomi,  aft.  'Maule, 
23- 

Linlithgow,  3n,  178. 

Linton,  Robert,  114. 

Lister  of  London,  84,  185. 
literature,  40-47,  52,  99-102, 
126, 148-152, 163. 
Liverpool,  iii. 

Livingstone,  Patrick,  137. 
Lloyd,  Abraham,  125. 
London,  .9-12. 

London  Grove,  Pa.,  43,  69. 
Longworth,  Roger,  172. 
Loughborough,  7. 

Loveday,  Thomas,  123. 
Lowdon,  John,  175. 

Lower,  Mary,  form.  Fell,  1 14. 
Lower,  Thomas,  iii. 

Lucas,  Phoebe,  15. 

Lumsden,  William,  5. 
Lupton,  Mary,  173. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  23,  161. 


Macey,  Gilbert,  123. 

Macy,  Thomas,  162. 
Manchester,  179,  184,  185. 
Manley,  William,  127. 

Mark  of  Cumberland,  17. 
Mark,  Somerset,  35. 

Markes  family,  152. 
marriage,  48,  52,  54,  57,  78, 
81,  90-94,  124,  134,  163. 
Marriage  of  Essex,  40. 

Marsh  Grange,  no. 

Marshall,  Jane,  56,  115. 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  159-162. 
Martin,  Susannah,  181. 
Mason,  Christopher,  ro7n. 
Mason,  Mary,  form.  Bellers, 
107,  n. 

Massachusetts,  18-27,  99. 

160. 

Mather,  Cotton,  22,  24,  26n. 
Matthews,  Thomas,  145. 
Maule  of  Salem,  Mass.,  20-26. 
Maule,  Susanna,  22. 

Maule,  Thomas,  20-26. 
Mayhew,  Thomas,  158. 
Meade,  William,  58,  122,  165, 
170- 

meetings  in  private  house,  7, 
54- 

Mellor,  Matthew,  179. 

Men  and  Women  of  Goodwill, 
40,  43- 

Mennell,  George,  148. 

Merrick,  Alexander,  124 . 
Merser,  Richard,  173. 
Middleton,  Joshua,  172,  174, 
173- 

Milgrove,  Mary,  63. 


Miller  of  Edinburgh,  3-6. 

I  Miller,  James,  177-179. 
Milner  of  Yorkshire,  182, 183, 
Milner,  Joseph,  179. 
ministers  die  on  service,  75, 
140,  143,  143- 
ministry,  62. 

Mitchell,  Mary,  145. 
Mobberley,  29. 

Mollineux,  Henry,  145. 
Monk  Bretton,  183,  184. 
Monmouth  Rebellicn,  35,  93. 
Monroe,  Daniel,  143. 

Monroe,  Margaret,  143. 
Moore,  Francis,  122. 

Moore,  James,  80. 

Morgan,  Sally,  12. 

Morrice,  Abraham,  58,  i46n. 
Morris,  Susanna,  10. 

Mott,  James,  162. 

Mott,  Lucretia,  form.  Coffin, 
162. 

I  Mount  Sorrell,  7. 

Mucklow,  John,  105-107. 


Nantucket,  157-162. 

Nayler,  James,  9,  79. 

Neale,  Robert,  125. 

Ness,  John,  144. 

New  England,  18-27,  94,  176, 

179- 

New  Jersey,  140. 

New  Jersey  Archives,  41. 
Newberry,  Walter,  176,  177. 
Newcastle,  114, 172, 175, 181. 
Newman,  Sir  George,  43. 
Newman,  Henry  S.,  148. 
Newton-in-Bowland,  164. 
Nicholson,  Jo.,  176. 
Nicholson,  Jonathan,  ly. 
Nicholson,  Joseph,  80. 
Nisbet,  George,  5. 
Normanton,  Leicestershire,  7. 
North,  Counsellor,  170. 
North  Walsham,  13. 
Northampton,  177,  180. 
Northbolt,  Joshua,  144. 
Norwich,  12, 14,  48, 172, 181. 


Oades  [Gadd],  Gotten,  145. 
obituaries,  67,  147. 

Ohio,  72. 

Ollive,  Thomas,  10. 

Onsley,  Ann,  92. 

Openshaw,  M.,  Afterthoughts, 
186. 

Ord,  Ann,  144. 

Ormston,  Charles,  4,  5. 
Osborne,  Elias,  91. 

Osgood,  John,  122. 
Osmotherly,  no,  114. 

Ostell,  Jonathan,  144,  175. 
Oversight,  52. 

Owen  family,  9,  10. 

Owen,  Robert,  165. 

Oxley,  Caroline,  i2n. 

Oxley,  John,  12,  n. 

Oxley,  Joseph,  izn. 


Palmer,  David,  144. 
Parkamoor,  34. 
Parker,  Alexander,  81. 
Parker,  William,  7. 
Parker,  William,  145. 


Parkinson,  John,  176. 

Parson,  Ann,  181. 

Partridge,  Richard,  94,  176, 
177. 

Paterson,  Joseph,  175. 
Patrickson,  Anthony,  83. 
Paul,  Hannah,  72. 

Paul,  John,  72. 

Pa3mter,  Axthur,  28. 

Payton,  Catherine,  10. 
Payton,  Henry,  143. 
peace,  32,  35,  4i-44,  65,  100, 
150,  189. 

Pearce,  Mary,  124. 

Pearson,  Anthony,  116. 

Pease  family,  47,  48,  152. 
Pease,  Elizabeth,  177. 

Pease,  John,  720,  73. 

Pease,  Sir  J.  W.,  148. 
Peckover,  Edmund,  12,  176. 
Pedigree  Register,  40. 

Peele,  Widow,  7. 

Peisley,  Mary,  aft.  Neile,  10. 
Pemberton,  John,  5. 

Penfold,  Rachel,  10. 

Penford,  John,  8,  n. 
Penington,  56,  115. 
Penington,  Isaac,  123,  187. 
Penington,  John,  123,  124. 
Penington,  Joseph,  145. 

Penn,  John,  66. 

Penn,  William,  9,  isn,  56,0, 

123,  149,  187,  188. 

Penn,  William,  writings,  17, 
43,  118,  162. 

Pennsylvania,  9,  10,  33,  65, 
loyn,  180,  181. 

Perin,  Matthew,  35. 

Perris,  Susannah,  92. 

Perry,  Thomas,  123. 

Perth,  6. 

Petty,  Richard,  115. 

Phelps,  Nicholas,  i9n. 
Philadelphia,  70,  71,  74,  100, 
180,  181. 

Pickett,  M - ,  10. 

Pike  of  Ireland,  56n,  66. 
Pilkington,  Ann,  aft.  Hobson, 
78. 

Pillar,  James,  177. 

Pinder,  Richard,  81,  136. 
Pinder,  Samuel,  144. 

Pitsligo,  Lord,  179. 

Pitts,  William,  10. 

Plas  Ifa,  29. 

Poll  Act,  III,  n. 
poor,  52,  100,  117-119,  121- 
125,  145,  165-171. 

Popplestone,  Philip,  57,  58. 
Poulstead,  Frances,  122,  123. 
Pov/ell,  John,  35. 

Powell,  Vavasor,  152. 

Pregg,  William,  57. 
presentations,  7,  8. 

Prichard,  Thomas,  14. 
Priestman,  Margaret,  aft. 

Wheeler  and  Tanner,  59n. 
Pumphrey,  Stanley,  72n,  148. 
Purdon,  George,  3. 

Purdon,  John,  2-4. 


Quaker  Women,  132. 
Quakers’  Chapel,  28. 
Quaker’s  Graveyard,  29. 
Quaker’s  Yard,  28. 

Quare,  Daniel,  165,  169,  170. 
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Ransom  family,  9-16. 
Ransom,  Mercy,  form.  Bell, 
9-16,  181. 

Ransom,  Richard,  172. 
Ratcliff,  II,  14. 

Rawdon,  149. 

Rawlinson,  Elizabeth,  181. 
Rawlinson,  Thomas,  80,  81. 
Rayn,  Sarah,  145. 

Read,  John,  94. 

Rebanks  of  Kendal,  180. 
records,  35,  51,  53, 161. 

Reed,  S.  M.,  Massachusetts, 
99. 

Rees,  Jonah,  150. 

Reynalds,  George,  81. 
Reynolds,  Joseph,  63. 
Reimolds,  Richard,  63. 
Rhuddallt,  28n. 

Richardson  of  Holderness, 
42. 

Richardson,  David,  148. 
Richardson,  John,  144,  160. 
Richardson,  Matthew,  114. 
Richardson,  W.,  East  Yorks, 
42. 

Rickman,  Ann,  aft.  Hobson, 
77,  78,  154. 

Rigby,  Daniel,  145. 

Rigg,  William,  172. 

Robbe,  John,  175, 

Roberts,  Nathaniel,  125. 
Robertson,  Thomas,  81. 
Robinson,  Jean,  143. 
Robinson,  Mary,  aft.  Green- 
how,  142. 

Robinson,  Richard,  177. 
Robinson,  Samuel,  24. 
Robinson,  William,  72n. 
Robson  family,  152, 

Rogers,  Elizabeth,  form. 
Erbury,  56. 

Rogers,  Francis,  51,  56-58. 
Rogers,  Jane,  form.  Dring, 

56,  57. 

Rogers,  Katherine,  form. 
Dowlen,  58. 

Rooke,  George,  139-141. 
Rooke,  Rachel,  aft.  Carleton, 
17- 

Rous  family,  146,  n. 

Rous,  Bethia,  115,  146,  n. 
Rowntree,  J.  S.,  148. 
Rowntree,  J.  W.,  148. 
Rowntree,  Joshua,  148. 
Rowntree,  Joshua,  102. 
Royal  Society,  126. 

Ruabon,  28,  n. 

Rudd, Thomas,  141, 142, 174. 
Rudkin,  Matthew,  7. 

Rule,  Joseph,  10. 

Russia,  59,  71. 


Saffron  Walden,  62,  117,  188. 
Saleeby,  C.  W.,  Eugenics,  99. 
Salem,  Mass.,  18-27. 
Salisbury,  Mass.,  162. 
Saltoun,  Lord,  179. 
Sanderson,  John,  175. 

Sands,  Samuel,  10,  34. 
Sansom,  Oliver,  123. 
Satterthwaite,  Reuben,  142, 

143. 

Saul,  David,  179. 

Saul,  Rachel,  180. 

Savery,  Daniel,  57. 
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Scoryer,  Richard,  168. 
Scotland,  1-6,  14,  79-83,  124, 
137-145,  172-181. 

Scott,  Francis,  35. 

Scott,  Job,  14. 

Scott,  Samuel,  175. 

Scott,  Thomas,  174,  177. 
Scott,  Walter,  138. 

Scripper,  Elizabeth,  173. 
Seaton,  Alexander,  173, 
Sedbergh,  114,  176. 
Sedgberry,  Amos,  35. 
Sedgwick,  Stephen,  138,  176. 
Seebohm,  Benjamin,  72n,  73, 

lOI. 

Seebohm,  Esther,  form. 
Wheeler,  8. 

Seebohm,  Frederic,  148. 
Seebohm,  Hemry,  148. 
Seebohm,  M.  A.,  form. 
Ransom,  13. 

Seigswieck  see  Sedgwick. 
Separations,  71. 

Separatists,  138. 
sermons,  10,  ii,  27. 

Settle,  179,  180. 

Sharp,  Anthony,  143. 

Sharp,  Isaac,  Senr.,  164. 
Sharpies,  Isaac,  179. 
Sharpless,  Isaac,  10,  14. 
Shattock,  Samuel,  24. 

Shaw,  John,  179. 

Shepheard,  William,  8. 
Shewell,  Mary,  aft.  Corder, 
97n. 

Shipley,  Elizabeth,  180. 
Sidgwick  see  Sedgwick, 
silent  worship,  102. 

Simons,  Samuel,  125. 
Simpkins,  Elizabeth,  10,  180. 
Simpson,  Richard,  114. 
Simpson,  William,  80. 

Sims,  Sarah,  aft.  Beck,  lo." 
Skipsea,  78. 

Skipton,  179. 
slavery,  71,  74,  100. 

Slee,  John,  80. 

Sloane,  Sir  Hans,  io6n,  126. 
Sly,  William,  8. 

Smart,  John,  8. 

Smith  of  Essex,  98. 

Smith,  Betty,  180. 

Smith,  Elizabeth,  134. 
Smith,  Henry,  177. 

Smith,  Humphry,  98. 

Smith,  James,  124. 

Smith,  Joseph,  188. 

Smith,  Till  Adam,  84n. 
socialism,  118. 
soldiers  become  Friends,  187. 
Southwark,  13. 

Southwick,  L.  and  C.,  19,  n. 
Spavold,  Samuel,  r8o. 
Spence  of  Shields,  32. 
Spence,  John  Foster,  148. 
Stacey,  George,  71,  128. 
Stainton,  Mabel,  112. 
Stamper  family,  12,  14. 
Standish,  Anne,  113. 

Stannix  (Stainrock),  Thomas, 
176. 

Stanton,  Daniel,  10,  180. 
Stapleton,  7. 

Starbuck  of  Nantucket,  159- 
162. 

Starbuck,  Mary,  158-162. 
Steevens,  Frances,  124. 
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Stenhouse,  Daniel,  175. 
Stephenson,  Daniel,  176. 
Stephenson,  Hannah,  13. 
Sterling,  Lord,  157. 

Sterry,  Mary,  14. 

Stirrat,  James,  175. 
Stockdale,  Helen,  142. 
Stockdale,  William,  80,  81. 
Stockton,  56,  136. 

Stordie,  Margaret,  142. 
Storrs,  Katherine,  173. 
Storrs,  Molly,  180. 

Story,  Christopher,  138-140, 
144,  174-176. 

Story,  Rachel,  174. 

Story,  Thomas,  9,  141-143, 

160, 177, 178. 

Stotfold,  14. 

Stow,  Janet,  145. 

Stratford,  12. 

Stuart,  Jane,  134. 

Stubbs,  John,  80. 

^ubbs,  Thomas,  80. 

Study  Circles,  152, 186. 
Sturdy,  Anthony,  174. 
Sturge,  Jacob  P.,  64. 

Sturge,  Thomas,  125. 
sufferings,  7,  8, 19,21,  24,80- 
82,90, 121, 163. 

Sunday  travelling,  174. 
Sunderland,  33n,  139,  178. 
Swan,  George,  2,  3. 
Swarthmoor  Account  Book, 
48,  109-116,  190. 
Swarthmoor  Hall,  53,  139, 
146. 

Swayne,  Sarah,  aft.  Lamborn, 
69. 

Sykes,  James,  138. 

Syston,  8. 


Taber,  David  S.,  67. 

Tanner,  Margaret,  form. 
Priestman  and  Wheeler, 
5911. 

Tate,  John,  177. 

Tatham,  Joseph,  47. 
Taunton,  35. 

Taverner,  Samuel,  57,  58. 
Taylor,  Andrew,  140. 

Taylor,  Christopher,  177, 
Taylor,  John,  140,  144. 
Taylor,  Thomas,  28. 

Taylor,  William,  179. 
tea,  use  of,  52. 

Tennant,  Caleb,  174. 

Thirsk,  181. 

Thomas,  Arthur,  92. 
Thomas,  Richard,  92. 
Thomas,  W.  K.,  Social  Service 
of  Quakerism,  100. 
Thompson,  Gilbert,  175. 
Thompson,  Isaac,  172,  174. 
Thompson,  John,  140,  172, 
174,  176. 

Thompson,  Robert,  175. 
Thompson,  S.  P.,  Quest,  150. 
Thorne,  177. 

Thornton,  Samuel,  82. 

Thorp  of  Chelmsford,  47, 
95,  n. 

Tickel,  Hugh,  81. 

Tif&n,  John,  140. 

Tilney,  Frederick,  48. 
Tindall,  Susanna,  a/f.  Lister, 
84. 


tithe,  34, 78, 147. 
tobacco, I 15. 

Tottenham,  9,  13,  77,  84. 
Townsend,  John,  10. 
Townson,  Timothy,  141. 
Tows,  Timothy,  144. 
Trafford,  Rachel,  10, 

Travers,  Rebecca,  134. 
Tregoes,  Jasper,  57,  58,  143. 
trials,  24. 

Trueman,  Henry,  180. 
Truman,  Robert,  136. 

Truman,  Thomas,  179. 

Tuke,  William,  8. 

Tunstall,  Edward,  136. 
Turner,  John,  176,  177,  179. 
Tyler,  Jonathan,  142. 

Tylor  family,  152. 

Tyso,  John,  138. 

Ulverston,  114,  116. 

Unsworth  of  Milnsbridge,  40, 

Varney,  Eliza  H.,  89. 

Vaux  family,  12. 

Vaux,  George,  147. 

Victoria,  Queen,  95,  127. 
Virginia,  174. 

Waik,  Thomas,  175. 
Waldenfield,  Samuel,  172. 
Wales,  14,  28,  152,  180. 
Walker,  Dr.  George,  149. 
Wallis,  H.  M.  see  Hilliers, 
Ashton. 

Walton,  Edward,  178. 

Walton,  John,  176. 

Warden,  Lancelot,  178. 
Warden,  Robert,  33,  n,  136, 
139-141. 

Warwick,  12. 

Warwickshire,  22,  105,  180. 
Watkinson  (Atkinson),  George, 
79,  82. 

Watson  of  Allendale,  32. 
Watson,  Abigail,  10. 

Watson,  John,  138. 

Watson,  Robert  Spence,  32, 
148. 

Watson,  Samuel,  83,  144. 
Watson,  William,  175. 

Watt  (Wayt),  Richard,  r75, 
176, 178. 

Wayles,  Agnes,  113. 

Wayt,  see  Watt. 

Weily,  Thomas,  57. 

Weir,  Eupham  and  Jane,  4. 
West  Jersey,  175. 

West,  Lewis,  priest,  17. 
Weston,  Mary,  10. 

Westray,  John,  81. 

Westtown,  43. 

Wetherhill, Thomas,  175, 178. 
Whalley,  Jeremy,  179. 
Wheatley,  Elizabeth,  83. 
Wheeler,  Daniel,  59. 

Wheeler,  Daniel,  83. 

Wheeler,  Esther,  aft.  See- 
bohm,  8. 

Wheeler,  Joshua,  16. 

Wheeler,  Margaret,  form. 
Priestman,  aft.  Tanner, 
59n- 

Wheeler,  Rudd,  14. 

Whitby,  55,  lai. 


Whitby,  Elizabeth,  144. 
White,  James,  70. 

White,  John,  124. 

White,  Robert,  125. 

White,  Thomas,  18 1. 
Whitehead,  Ann,  122,  123. 
Whitehead,  George,  170, 
Whitehead,  Thomas,  10. 
Whiting,  John,  90-94. 
Whiting,  Sarah,  form.  Hurd, 
90-94. 

Whittier,  J.  G.,  Exiles,  162. 
Whitwell,  Thomas,  148. 
Widders,  Robert,  81. 

Wilbur,  Henry  W.,  42. 
Wilkey  of  Cornwall,  76,  n. 
Wilkinson,  Samuel,  175. 
Wilkinson,  Thomas,  143, 178. 
Williams,  Gilbert,  35, 
Williamson,  Sir  J.,  Spy  Book, 
40. 

Williamson,  Margaret,  form. 

J  affray,  177. 

Williamson,  William,  174. 
wills  see  legacies. 

Wilmer,  Grizell,  aft.  Gurnell, 
48. 

Wilson,  Christopher,  178. 
Wilson,  Drusilla,  41. 

Wilson,  Elizabeth,  177. 
Wilson,  George,  79-82. 
Wilson,  James,  175. 

Wilson,  Martha,  41. 

Wilson,  Rachel,  181. 

Wilson,  Rowland,  178. 
Wilson,  Thomas,  141,  143, 
174. 

Wilson,  William,  83. 

Wilson,  William  E.,  Atone¬ 
ment,  41. 

Wiltshire,  18, 105. 

Winn,  Edmund,  138. 
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